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wn the Pilgrims sent their agent 
from Leyden in 1618 to secure the 
consent of the English crown to the settle- 
making in America, 
fit might 


ment they proposed 
King James asked, ** What 
arise?’ The single word, *‘ Fishing’, 


was the reply. 
intend to engage in fishing as a business. 
Only by chance did they land at Plymouth 
Bay and by dint of ci they took 
to the sea for a means of livelihood. 


Once realizing the value of this industry, 
however, the Massachusetts General Court 
soon passed enactments ‘‘for the encourage- 
ment of men to set upon fishing’’. In the 
year 1641, Governor Winthrop reported 
300,000 dry fish. sent to market—the 
early beginning of a business that in 1918 
brought to Boston, Gloucester and Port- 
land, alone, over 300,000,000 pounds 
of fish, valued at more than $10,000,000. 


Not only in the fisheries, but in the: can- 


But the colonists did not - 


ning and preserving of their products, does 
New England’s interest extend. The 
latest available statistics report that Maine 
and Massachusetts together, in 1914, 
canned nearly 5,000,000 cases of fish and 
oysters more than half the total in the 
United States—and over 100,000,000 
pounds of cured fish. 


New England has nurtured from infancy 
many other industries for which she is 
famed, besides her fisheries, and she pos- 
sesses ports on the Atlantic which make 
her the natural marketplace for Eury 
and South American trade. The Old 
Colony Trust Company of Boston is pre- 
pared to render every financial service to 
those wishing to benefit by her many com- 
mercial advantages of location and resources. 


Weshall be glad to mail you our booklet, 


** Your Financial Requirements and How - 


We Can Meet Them’, outlining our many 
facilities. Please address Department D. 


Op Coitony TRust COMPANY 
BOSTON 
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Convevaneers Title Pnsurance Company 


30 STATE STREET, BOSTON 


CAPITAL, $500,000 


CARE OF REAL ESTATE TITLES EXAMINED 


FIRST MORTGAGES ON BOSTON PROPERTY 


Over $40,000,000 sold, chiefly to Trustees, in sums of 
$500 to $100,000, with Titles guaranteed. 


ALBERT D. Bosson FREDERICK C. Bowpitcu, President 
Howarp K. Brown Henry H. Epes, Manager 


Finance Committee 

















THE 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF BOSTON 


Transacts Commercial Banking Business 
of every nature 


MAKE IT YOUR NEW ENGLAND BANK 


Capital, Surplus and Profits 
$37,500,000 
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CHECKING ACCOUNTS SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 


CAMBRIDGE TRUST COMPANY 


1336 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., COR. HOLYOKE ST. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


























SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS TRUST DEPARTMENT 











Municipal BO N D S Railroad 


Industrial Public Utility | 





Lee, Higginson & Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
44 State Street, Boston 8 


HIGGINSON & CO., 80, Lombard Street, London, E. C., 3 

















Graduates and professors will find that our F 
location at 50 State Street in the same build- 
ing with the financial offices of the University 5 
and the Alumni Association, and the per- u 
sonnel of our Trustees make our vaults a con- qi 
venient —an ultra safe—and a congenial : 
place for them to keep their securities and a 
transact their financial affairs. ; 


UNION SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


50 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. i 


SCHUYLER S. BARTLETT, Manager GEORGE G. BRADFORD, Sub-Manager 
TRUSTEES 
CHARLES F. ADAMS ARTHUR B. CHAPIN 
JOHN S. AMES CHARLES E. COTTING, Jr. 
SCHUYLER S. BARTLETT RUSSELL G. FESSENDEN 


GEORGE C. LEE 
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ELLIOTT, DAVIS & COMPANY 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


AUDITORS 
COST ACCOUNTANTS 
TAX CONSULTANTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


673 BOYLSTON STREET 2 RECTOR STREET 

















BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


60 STATE STREET, BOSTON 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., LONDON 
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Every Man 
To His Own Trade 


OU, in your business or profession, 

are master of its details as well as 

of its principles, as your friends and 

acquaintances are of theirs. Each to 

his own trade, you say, and do not 

call in a merchant when your child 
is ill. 


And yet many men appoint as executor or trustee under their wills 
friends and relatives totally inexperienced in handling the technical 
details of complicated estates and unacquainted with the intricacies of 
the tax laws.. To them they entrust their family’s financial welfare. 


This Company has had many years’ experience in handling all forms of 
personal trust business and in solving every kind of estate problem. 
When you appoint the Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Company under 
your will you can be sure that you are appointing an experienced, 
permanent, efficient institution. We cordially invite you to call or write 
us for information. 


BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT & 
TRUST COMPANY 


100 Franklin Street, at Arch and Devonshire Sts, 


Boston 6 
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Traveling 


UR Letters of Credit are available in every country where 

there are banking facilities. They serve as personal letters 
of introduction to our correspondents, who will not only honor 
them but will care for and forward mail and telegrams and advise 
our clients regarding details of travel. ‘Travelers who have used 
these Credits have experienced their safety, convenience and 
economy. 


The Merchants National Bank 


of Boston 
28 State Street, Boston, Massachusetts 



































Parkinson & Burr 


THE HAZARD OF 








TOMORROW 53 STATE STREET 
The formation of a trust fund BOSTON 
in the hour of security and suc- 
cess is insurance against the un- 7 WALL STREET 
certainty of tomorrow. 
Our Trust Department can NEW YORK 


serve you while you live and safe- 


guard the interests of your heirs. INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
STATE STREET TRUST CO. 


ALLAN FORBES, Pres. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Investment i 
Securities : 





Direct private wires to 
all principal markets 


Members of the New York, Boston 
and Chicago Stock Exchanges 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS — 


BOSTON NEW YORK 








PORTLAND Established 1888 CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE 42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK DETROIT 
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2 = 
: | B HOTEL TOURAINE | 
Z fl oston Universally esteemed for its luxury, = 
: Yee lade a chote-ef thie oon and distinctive homelike at- Z 
2 mosphere, = 
2 excellently conducted hotels: = 
Z ML PARKER HOUSE = 
z A family hotel of. traditions and ex- = 
= ceptional comfort. Perfectly appointed. = 
: YOUNG’S HOTEL 
z In the financial district. World-wide = 
z J.R. WHIPPLE CORP. reputation for New England cooking. = 
Sin 


To every reader who enjoyed the unique and 
pungent flavor of ‘‘ The Education of Henry 
Adams ’’ we recommend this new Adams book, 
the outstanding publication of the past season 


A CYCLE OF 
ADAMS LETTERS 


The Correspondence, edited by WORTHINGTON C. FORD, 
of CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, American Minister to 
England during the Civil War, and his two sons, CHARLES 
FRANCIS ADAMS, JR., then serving in the Northern 
armies, and HENRY ADAMS, his secretary. 1861-1865. 





TTT 








‘These two volumes are so interesting that the reviewer read 
each of them through in a night. They are not merely interesting, 
but fascinating. ... No better book about the war of the secession 


has come out in many a year.” 
New York Times 


Illustrated. 2 volumes, boxed, $10.00 


BOSTON HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY new rork 
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Preparatory and Professional Schools 


HUNTINGTON SCHOOL) 


Prepares especia!ly for Harvard and Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Small 
classes. Lower school for boys from 8 to 15. Supervised play and work. <A limited num- 
ber of scholarships for boys of exceptional character and ability. 


IRA A. FLINNER (Harvard), Headmaster, 320 Huntington Ave., Boston 17 
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| TUTORING IN CAMBRIDGE | 


FIRE [| | With Experienced Assistants. Thorough preparation for @ 
LIABILITY § | College. Supervision of students’ work throughout the year, @ 
AUTOMOBILE | | Also tutoring in College Courses. Reference, by permission, J 
BURCLARY AND | to Harvard officials and instructors. 4 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF | | CHARLES S., MOORE, A.B., A.M. (Harvard.) 

di INSURANCE AT LOWEST RATES | Assistant Recorder of Harvard College, 1g02-11 

TELS.: 1465.1466,1467,1466,1469,4085 & 4129 MAIN | Tel. 2316-W 10 Frost St., Cambridge 40, Mass 


Parvard Dental Sehool 


As candidates for the degree of Doctor of Dental Medicine, the school receives graduates of Arts or | 












HINCKLEY & WOODS 
INSURANCE 


98 MILK ST. 
BOSTON 
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Sciences of approved colleges or scientific schools and students who have completed a year in Harvard 2 
College or in any approved college or scientific school. g 
All applicants must present evidence that they have such knowledge of English as is ordinarily ob. 
tained in one year in an approved college, Biology (or Zoélogy or Botany), and Chemistry. For the @ 
academic vear 1921-22, college Physics will be accepted in the place of Biology. 4 
Students desiring to take their pre-dental year in Harvard University will be admitted on certificates 


showing that they have passed*their examinations of a four year course in an approved high school. 
Such applicants must have their high school certificates approved by the Dean of the Dental School. 
The fifty-third year of the school begins September 26, 1921. 
For details in regard to the requirements and catalogue, address 
Dr. EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Law School of Harvard Antdersity 





TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


The following men will be admitted as regular students and candidates for a 
degree : — 

Graduates of Colleges of high grade. 

Graduates of other Colleges of approved standing who ranked in the first third of 
the Class during the Senior year. 

The following men will be admitted as unclassified students : — 

Graduates of approved Law Schools having a three-year course for their degree. 

Unclassified students are not eligible for a degree. 


The School will open in 1921 on Monday, September 26. 





For further information communicate with 


THE SECRETARY, Harvard Law School, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. : 
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‘Tm afraid~ : 
Yes, sir, afraid! 


Fy man’s name and record are 
on file in the Institute’s offices. 
This is his story, just as he told 
it to the Institute man. He sat in an 
office, and the Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute man had hardly introduced him- 
self before he asked for the enrolment 
blank. 


‘It would be funny if it weren’t so 
tragic,’” he said, ‘how we procrastinate 
in doing the thing we know we ought 
to do 


“Two years ago I sent for ‘Forging 
Ahead in Business,’ the wonderful little 
book that your people give to ambitious 
men. 


*T knew the value of your Course; 
Thadseen what it can do for other college 
men. 1 meant to enrol immediately but 


Somehow I put it off 


§¢ 1 FELT the need of an all-round busi- 

ness training. But still I delayed, 
and now—”’ he stopped and smiled, and 
then went on with a serious note of regret. 


*‘Now the thing has happened to me 
that I've been working for and praying 
for ever since I left school. I’ve just 
landed a real job! Understand I’m to 
be practically the whole works in this 
new place. The decisions will all be 
mine. Buying, accounting, sales, adver- 
tising, factory management, finance— 
I'll be responsible for them ail. 


‘And I’m afraid, yes, sir, plain afraid. 
I haven’t got the training that I ought 


to have begun to get two years ago... 
the training that you offered, and that 
I meant to take. 


‘‘Suppose I fail in this new big job! 
Why, it would set me back for years! 
I don’t intend to fail, of course. I’m 
going to dig into this Course with all 
my might and learn as fast as I can. 
But I ought to have begun two years 
ago. What a fool I was to put that off.” 


The tragic penalty of delay 


T IS because incidents like this are 

told to Alexander Hamilton Institute 
men every day in the year that we are 
printing this man’s story in his own 
simple words. m 

How many college men will read it 
and say: ‘*I could have said almost the 
same thing myself!”’ 


Since it was founded, the Institute has 
enrolled thousands of men who are to- 
day making more rapid progress in 
business as a result of its training. 

Of these no less than 45,000 are 
graduates of colleges and universities. 


This is the Institute’s mark of dis- 
tinction—that its appeal is to the unusual 
man. It has only one Course, embracing 
the fundamentals underlying all business, 
and its training fits a man for the sort of 
executive positions where demand always 
outruns supply. 

One of the tragedies of the business 
world is that many college men spend 
so many of the best years of their lives 


in doing tasks which they know are below 
their real capacities. 

It is the privilege of the Institute to 
save those wasted years—to give a man 
in the leisure moments of a few months 
the working knowledge of the various 
departments of modern business. which 
would ordinarily take him yec-- <0 ace 
quire. 


“‘Forging Ahead in Busi::ess”” 


** TAORGING Ahead in Business”? is 
a 116-page book. It represents 
the experience of 11 years in training 
men for success. It has been revised 
twenty times; it is a rather expensive 
book to produce. There are no copies 
for boys or the merely curious. But to 
any thinking man it is sent without obli- 
gation. Your copy is ready to go to you 
the moment your address is received. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
938 Astor Place, N. Y. City 


Send me ** Forging Ahead in 
Business” which 1 may keep 
without obligation, 


Print here 


Business 
Address 








Business 
Position 





Canadian Address, C. P R. Building, Toronto; Australian Address, 8a Castlereagh Street, Sydney 
en 
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The Browne and Nichols || Automobile Insurance 








ee FIRE AND ACCIDENT 
39th year begins Sept. 26, 1921. Best Companies at Lowest Rates 
Nichols Field, playground on Charles River, ALSO 
ech akeimaeaitaiieg: All Other Kinds of Insurance 
Preparatory Department for younger boys. 
GEORGE H. BROWNE, ’78, ROBT. A. BOIT & CO. 
sicaennienatiimniaidiicine 40 Kilby Street, Boston 











CAMBRIDGE REAL ESTATE) CHARLES RIVER TRUST COMPANY | 


When your son or daughter comes 


Residence, Business and Investment Property to school in Cambridge 
in the vicinity of the University START AN ACCOUNT HERE 

Checking Account 

BENJAMIN P. ELLIS Safe Deposit Vaults 

and Savings Department 
EDWARD A. ANDREWS Trust Department 

(Succeeding Ellis & Melledge) Totai Resources, $4,613,898.94 
** 89 years of service’’ 
HARVARD SQUARE HARVARD SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE 




















LUCE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


71-73 Murray St., New York 8 Bosworth St., Boston 


Employs about 80 persons in reading more newspapers and 
periodicals than are read by any other office in the world, who | 
cut from them — to order — matter for Public Men, Officials, 
Financiers, Lawyers, Reformers, Authors, Candidates, and others 
with a personal interest; Organizations of all kinds; Railroad, 
Insurance, Manufacturing, and other Corporations; Contractors, 
Supply Houses, and all sorts of business concerns that seek con- 
tracts or trade from a distance, and want to know of chances 


to do business. 


Booklet, terms, and suggestions as to how we can help, sent on request 


DEALERS IN NEWSPAPER INFORMATION 
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’ By George B. Ives 





New Atlantic Books 


The Founding of New England By James Truslow Adams 


New and valuable material is combined-with novel and entertaining workmanship in 
this history, which is not only sound in scholarship, but skilful in narrative and readable in 
style. Jdlustrated with facsimile documents and maps, blue silk cloth binding, gold stamp- 
ing, 482 pages, $4.00 postpaid. 


Text, Type, and Style 
A Compendium of Atlantic Usage 





Shackled Youth 
By Edward Yeomans 


In ten beief chapters that are charged with 


A practical guide to the best usage in feeling, Mr. Yeomans, a Chicago manufac- 
matters of punctuation, spelling, syllabitica- turer, shows for the benefit of teachers, par- 
tion, and other technical points in the making ents, and readers generally, something of 
of books. Clearly written, concise, and au- what he thinks the schools of to-day should 
thoritative. $2.00 be doing. “$1.60 


Pilgrim Trails. A Plymouth to Provincetown Sketchbook 


By Frances Lester Warner Illustrated by C. Scott White 

The host of pilgrims who will visit Plymouth and Cape Cod this summer will find this 
book a wise and delightful guide, revealing many interesting things to be found in unexpected 
places, and relating amusing and little-known anecdotes about famous men and women of 
olden days. $1.75 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, Inc., 8 Arlington Street, Boston 

















PLANTATION 
GAME TRAILS 


By Archibald Rutledge 


The author of this volume is a Southerner by birth and owns an ancestral plantation in 
the Santee River country of South Carolina, — the sportsman’s paradise of the South. 
The pursuit of alligators, as well as deer, wild turkey, and the more usual game of ducks 
and geese, adds a certain local flavor, as does the background of Southern forests and 
swamps. It isa singularly readable and absorbing book, and the admirable collection 
of photographs which illustrates it, makes it one of the most attractive of sportsman’s 
books of the last few years. ‘** Plantation Game Trails’ is a book that sportsmen will 
love. It is as abounding in sportsman’s lore as the Santee delta is in game, and its at- 


tractive form and illustrations make it the more desirable.” — Richmond News Leader. 
$3.50 


Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY New York 
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TUTORING IN CAMBRIDGE 


Preparation for College Entrance Board and Admission Examinations 








HE teachers named below, Harvard graduates of long ex- 

perience in teaching, thoroughly familiar with the require- 
ments for entrance to college, will receive in Cambridge, this 
summer, pupils in preparation for admission to all Eastern 
colleges, especially Harvard and Yale. The work is divided 
by subjects among different teachers and the methods of in- 
struction insure the best possible adaptation to special needs. 
Much care is given to the comfort and enjoyment of the pupils, 
there are well furnished, newly remodelled dormitories, a 
welcoming dining hall with excellent service, the use of fifty 
tennis courts, a large boathouse, and a symnasium, and the 
class-rooms and laboratories are provided with every facility 
for effective teaching. Special attention will be given this 
summer to candidates for college who desire to take, in Sep- 
tember, examinations under the “‘old plan” of admission. 





The teachers include 


MAX BENSHIMOL, A.M., in Languages. GEORGE B. WALDROP, A.M., in Greek. 

J. CLIFFORD HALL, S.B., in History. WILLIAM W. NOLEN, A.M., in Mathematics. 

GEORGE N. HENNING, Ph.D., in Languages. JAMES A. REEVES, A.B., in Latin. 

CHARLES A. HOBBS, A.M., in Mathematics. FRANK A. SHELDON, A.B., in Physics. 

PERCY W. LONG, Ph.D., in English. RALPH H. HOUSER, A.M., in Chemistry. | 

CHARLES M. UNDERWOOD, Ph.D., in REGINALD R. GOODELL, A.M., in Spanish. i 
French. HOLLIS WEBSTER, A.M., in Latin. 


J. ROWE WEBSTER, A.B., in English. 


Of those prepared by these teachers for college entrance ex- 
aminations in the past twenty years, less than five per cent 
have failed to be admitted to regular standing in the Freshman 
Class; over one hundred and fifty men have been prepared 
for examination in each of the last ten summers. 


Correspondence in regard to terms, references, descriptive 
publications, and the possibilities for any candidate, may be i 
addressed to 


WILLIAM W. NOLEN, 
Little Hall “Q,” 
1352 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Telephones : Cambridge 627 and 3190. Cambridge, Mass. 
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WORKING CAPITAL 


Reduction in sales revenue, whether from lower prices 
or lessened volume, brings many acute problems. 


The question of working capital alone is causing exec- | 
utives and bankers grave concern. ‘They realize that les- 
sened profits bring the need for economies both in ex- 


penses and in capital. 


Economies may be made (1) by reducing the cost per 
operation and per unit through proper control of produc- 
tion and purchases; (2) by reducing the inventory to the 
lowest practical basis, through proper balancing. 


To accomplish these results is the work of the indus- 
trial engineer. His first step is an industrial audit which 
places before business executives and their bankers the 
essential facts of that business, including finances, manufac- 


turing and sales. 


For such an audit, and for the recommendations to which 
it leads, our joint organization of accountants and engineers 
is especially fitted. We shall be glad to talk over with you 
how our services can benefit any company in which you may 
be interested. Whnite for our booklet, “‘ An Industrial Audit.” 


Scovell, Wellington & Company 


Accountants — Engineers 


A National Organization for Constructive Service 










1 A NATIONAL 
| ORGANIZATION 
\ 


FOR e 
\ CONSTRUCTIVE, 
RVICE 





Boston, 110 State Street Cleveland, 1168 Hanna Building 


Springfield, 293 Bridge Street Chicago, 10 South La Salle Street 
New York, 27 William Street 
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» COFFEE 


Ny | 


7 None  Waatamriarliya ais 
SPs The up-to-date coffee pack- 
age keeps all goodness in, 
all badness out, and de- 
livers to you the same 
splendid quality that 
_ has made White House 
~ Coffee famous. 1-, 3- and 


mi 5-lb. packagés only. Never in bulk. 
er WRIGHT CO., Principal Coffee Roasters, BOSTON—CHICAGO 











HEWINS & HOLLIS 


MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS 


4 HAMILTON PLACE, BOSTON 


























A few copies of Senator Lodge’s Plymouth Address are still available in the Special Limited 
Edition of five hundred copies, each autographed by the author. 


THE PILGRIMS OF PLYMOUTH 
By Senator Lodge 


$6.00. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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New Books by Harvard Men 


SAILING SOUTH 
Philip S. Marden 


**No one can read Mr. Marden’s 
story of his wanderings without 
joining him in his songs of praise 
for these sunny places. His book 
is one of the most engaging of 
the season’s travel narratives.’’ — 
Philadelphia Record. I\lustrated. 
$3.50. 








=o 


A NEW ENGLAND 
GROUP AND 
OTHERS 


Paul Elmer More 


This new volume of Shelburne Es- 
says contains illuminating studies 
of Jonathan Edwards, Emerson, 
Henry Adams, Samuel Butler, Vis- 
; count Morley and others. $2.00. 


THE PILGRIMS OF PLYMOUTH 
; Henry Cabot Lodge 


“8 Sabena ene 





The eloquent and historic address delivered by Senator Lodge at pe Plymouth Tercentenary 
Celebration, has been published in a format of unusual distinction.’ Only five hundred copies, 
5 each of which bears the autograph of the author, are offered for sale, and Harvard men who 
es wish to obtain a copy before the edition is exhausted, should send in their orders promptly. 


$6.00. 


— THE FUNDAMENTALS | A MARITIME HISTORY 
1h OF ACCOUNTING | OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Prof. Wm. Morse Cole S. E. Morison 


A systematic, comprehensive, and clearly The first book to tell adequately the story of 
understandable explanation of the under- Massachusetts’ maritime history. Profusely 
lying principles on which all accounting illustrated with rare and curious paintings of 
must proceed. Invaluable to the business old skippers and their ships, old prints of 
man who wants a clear understanding of foreign ports, old drawings of vessels, etc. 
what business figures can tell. $3.50. Limited edition. Boxed. $15.00. 


HOSPITABLE ENGLAND 
IN THE SEVENTIES 
Richard H. Dana 


‘* A year in Europe of the Seventies becomes more than interesting under Mr. Dana’s facile 
pen; perhaps more so on account of the multitude of historical characters who cross the path 
of this delightful narrative. . . . A remarkably bright mirror of English life, English politics 
and international wanderings.’’ — Boston Transcript. Illustrated. $5.00. 





























q Houghton Mifflin Company 
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AIR P' 


For the Betterment 
of Mankind 


ge the rush of present-day living, very few 
of us ever stop for a moment to sum up 
the benefits of modern civilization or to con- 
trast them with past inconveniences, 








; i) a Electricity, for instance. Marvelous, we say, 
iy eo but there we stop. What makes it marvel- 
TRAI 





ous? Not what has been done, but rather 
what yet remains to be accomplished. It is 
the undeveloped possibilities of this magic 
force which make the whole world wonder 
what will come next. 











er; 

















And itis the future which will determine just 
to what extent electricity may become a faith- 
ful servant of the public. The past achieve- 
ments of the General Electric Company are 
now everyday history—from the chaining of 
Nature to create electric power, to the vast 
number of ways for making that power use- 
ful in the daily life of every human being. 





Each year has seen some new contribution 
from G-E to the world’s progress. That this 
will continue is certain; because of the fact 
that this whole organization and its remark- 
able facilities are devoted to studying the 
Trequirements of mankind in every walk of 
life and fully satisfying them with something 
electrical. 
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MATERIAL HANDLING FARM ELECTRIFICATION CONVENIENCES 
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NOTES FROM SECRET PAPERS. 
By JOHN A. GADE, ’96. ; 


° 


URING a recent trip to Central Europe I was interested in 

studying the work of the Russian and German Communists 

and the organization which shortly afterwards led them to attempt 
Revolution in Germany. 

After the conclusion of the peace of Brest-Litovsk, the Bolsheviks 
were for the first time, through Germany, able to expand their west- 
ern European program without first having to overcome several ob- 
stacles. Joffe was sent at the end of 1918 to Berlin as the official 
representative of the Soviet Government and was permitted, with 
his numerous staff, to occupy the former Imperial Russian Embassy. 

The ostensible reason given for his coming was the care of the 
millions of Russian prisoners interned in Germany. Shortly after 
arriving in Berlin the Bolsheviks opened the “ Bureau for aiding pris- 
oners of war,” with the present Soviet representative in Austria, 
Alexandrofsky, as its Chief. The only interest of Joffe and his staff 
among the prisoners was proselyting; their primary object in Ger- 
many was to disseminate Communistic propaganda and strengthen 
the Communist Party, and their further object, to sow the seeds of 
revolution in western Europe. Joffe at once vigorously and intelli- 
gently took hold of work among the German laboring classes, and also 
took the preliminary steps to form among them and in the prison 
camps an organized Red German army. 

The work so diabolically planned by the German staff and secret 
service in Berlin and Copenhagen and so successfully carried out by 
the Russian-Hebrew Communist intermediaries, resulting in the dis- 
integration of the Russian Empire, was to come back like a boomer- 
ang. The parcels of money shipped from Berlin were to return home 
for the same purpose —to undermine. The “Bureau for aiding 
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prisoners of war” turned quickly into a propaganda “Zentral.” 
Huge sums were daily paid by its increasing staff to prisoners, mill 
and factory hands, miners and railroad employees. Active workers 
were sought and trained from among the members of the German 
Communists. Joffe’s offenses became finally so flagrant that he was 
requested, in the fall of 1919, to return with his staff to Moscow. 
Having expected to be thrown out of the country, Joffe had made his 
plans and delegated the continuance of this work to the German, 
Oskar Kon. 

It is necessary to digress in order to make clear the reason for Kon’s 
selection and his relation to the entire fabric. The “First Congress 
of the Russian Communistic Party” decided in 1919 to establish 
centres or so-called “‘ Western European Secretariats” in various parts 
of Europe, all subject to the orders of Zinovieff (Appelbaum), the 
Chairman of the Third International. The work of the Secretariat 
was to be: propaganda, gathering information, and maintaining con- 
nections between the Third International and local Communist 
groups. Copenhagen was to be the “Centre”’ of the foreign Commis- 
sariats with Litvinoff (Finkelstein) in charge. He was directed to 
refer to Zinovieff through Frederik Strom in Stockholm, whose cou- 
riers, instructions, and money in turn either took the Helsingfors- 
Terioki-Petrograd route or else that of Reval-Narva-Petrograd. 
Oskar Kon was appointed in Berlin “Chief of the German Section of 
the West European Secretariat.” 

Joffe upon his reluctant departure was thus selecting no greenhorn 
as his successor, but one well versed in many parts of the game. 

After the unsuccessful revolution which broke out in Germany 
about a month after the signing of the Allied armistice, Kon received 
instructions from Moscow to turn over the management of the Ger- 
man Section of the West European Secretariat to Rosa Luxemburg 
and Liebknecht, and to devote himself solely to continuing the work 
of the late diplomatic representative. Upon the two former disap- 
pearing from the stage, Paul Levy succeeded them in Frankfort- 
am- Main, selecting the local chief of police as his assistant. Fresh 
energy was given both Secretariat and Embassy when Victor Kopp 
(Kappelevitch) arrived in Berlin in December, 1919, visibly to occupy 
the post which had apparently been empty since Joffe transferred 
his activities from Germany to peace councils in the Baltic States. 
Curiously enough, Kopp did not receive his instructions directly 
from the Commissariat of Foreign Affairs in Moscow, but secretly 
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from a council of five, organized in Berlin and consisting of Reich, 
Shapiro, Broido (Mordukovitch) Weinberg, and Rudnyansky. I 
spent one evening in proximity to the five. I have never laid eyes on 
a more villainous-looking crew. Though Reich figured on the list 
handed the German Foreign Office as Kopp’s Secretary, the master 
takes his orders from the servant. 

Upon arriving, Kopp started his work most cautiously, making 
constant complaints to the German Government that Russian reac- 
tionaries living in Berlin were spreading calumnies against him and 
rendering difficult the accomplishment of his benevolent and useful 
desires. Kopp left the dangerous work to Reich, who was soon recog- 
nized by the German police from pictures in their rogues’ gallery as a 
gentleman earlier known to them under the name of Gordon. Close 
and valuable contact was shortly formed with such German Com- 

‘munists and Independent Socialists as Gutmann, Schwab, Jung, 
Reichenbach, Depner, and Goldberg, and various business offices 
were opened in Berlin. New and apparently independent offices 
appeared, such as the “Berlin Express,” the “ Bureau of Commercial 
Instruction,” and the “Orient Express.”” German commercial spirit 
was evidently not broken, but once more, despite the Allies, reaching 
out to reconquer lost fields of industrial enterprise. Reichenbach, 
Depner, and Gutmann, all of whose earlier business careers seemed 
unknown to the interested and curious public, were in charge of the 
two “Expresses,” which dealt in agricultural machinery and all kinds 
of drugs and medicaments. Herr August Depner went so far as to 
request the printing bureau of the Foreign Office for letters of intro- 
duction to various German business houses of similar interests to his 
own, a request which met with little enthusiasm owing to the fact 
that the Foreign Office in Wilhelmstrasse was well aware of the fact 
that Herr Depner’s real business was to ship to Soviet Russia arms, 
ammunition, and equipment, to advertise Soviet Russian raw prod- 
ucts, and to spread propaganda relating to the advantage of resuming 
trade relations with Russia. 

The most inconspicuous and modest of the three new establish- 
ments, the “Bureau of Commercial Instruction,”’ which, however, 
needed three managers, Messrs. Reich, Jung, and Schwab, recruited 
and organized the Red Army. Abramovitch, recently arrested in 
France, proved a valuable foreign correspondent. 

Such, in brief, were the first institutions organized by the Russian 
Bolsheviks in Germany. Their organizing ability was astonishing 
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and their monied resources baffling. As they grew in power, so did 
also Kopp’s circle of important official acquaintances and his own offi- 
cial and unofficial staff. 

Diagrams I and II give the present evolution of the three offices 
which had started so unostentatiously. 

The business of the Soviet Government is to-day conducted as 
follows: Consular affairs at Unter den Linden 1, the Prisoners of war 
at Potsdamerstrasse 75, and Commercial affairs at Liitzow Ufer 1. 
Diagram II illustrates the courier service between Moscow and the 
Soviet’s missions established in neighboring countries with which dip- 
lomatic relations have been established. Messrs. Koch and Reimers, 
located in Stettin, form the connecting link in and out. All mail 
both to and from the steamers is expedited by local employees and 
not by the couriers, who merely report to Koch and Reimers’ general 
post-office. As the Berlin couriers have become known to trouble- 
some German officials and diplomatic mail has, alas, been subject 
to frequent search, a series of packages all bearing the same dispatch 
number are dispatched by a number of couriers whenever the Berlin- 
Moscow mail is ready to be sent. Only one package contains the real 
mail. It is thus difficult for the German secret service to know just 
which courier to bribe or which package to seize. 

The Soviet mission in Berlin causes the German Foreign Office 
astonishingly little trouble in regard to passports, owing to the fact 
that a trusty friend, named Mark Bulyak, living in a Berlin pension, 
issues such German credentials as are necessary for travel to Russia. 
A letter was unfortunately recently found on the Soviet courier, Slev- 
kin, addressed from the Berlin Embassy to the Foreign Minister, 
Tchitcherin, and to Commissar Zinovieff, in which these high officials 
are informed that in case of need all counterfeit papers can be engraved, 
executed, and signed in Berlin. There were, it said, plenty of seals 
on hand as well as American, German, British, and French passports. 

While the Berlin office dealing with consular affairs has thus a mul- 
tiplicity of business, that of “prisoners of war” has of late stagnated. 
Its earlier propaganda and information work has been taken over by 
the “‘ Extraordinary Section,” and its Red Army work by the West- 
European Secretariat. The Bureau of Commercial Affairs is, on the 
other hand, constantly growing. Krassin, when recently on his way 
to Lloyd George, stopped sufficiently long in Berlin to conduct a 
series of important semi-official trade conferences with the Rhein- 
Elba-Schuckert syndicate, which represented extensive German 
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industrial interests. For this Krassin was singularly well fitted. 
Years ago he was arrested in Finland by the Imperial Russian Gov- 
ernment for various shady transactions. After serving a certain 
period in prison, German pressure from the very highest German 
quarters brought about his liberation and entry into Germany. 
After educating himself further as an engineer in a technical high 
school in Germany, he was offered a position by the all-powerful 
Siemens-Schuckert electrical firm in Berlin, by which he was later 
sent to Petrograd as one of its managers in a branch office. Here he 
not only did plenty of electrical engineering business for his firm, but 
became one of the most useful German government spies. Later 
when the only method of breaking the strength of the Russian armies 
on Germany’s eastern front seemed to be to disintegrate the nation 
from behind, with Bolshevism, Krassin became one of the most 
valuable go-betweens. Such is the man with whom the British Gov- 
ernment has been negotiating and such was the man who now was 
negotiating with firms closely affiliated with his old German employers. 

The object of the German conferences was from the German point 
of view, to determine the Soviet Government’s capacity for payment. 
It was diamond cut diamond. Krassin wriggled as best he could, 
finally promising satisfactory figures by the end of last February. 
The Germans embarrassed Krassin by asking how he was to pay for 
orders he was anxious to place amounting to billions of marks, when 
they believed only 135 million gold roubles were left in the Russian 
Treasury. A general agreement was, however, reached, by which the 
Soviet Government was forced to agree to pay a deposit of fifty per 
cent cash upon the entering of the orders and the remaining fifty 
per cent when the goods were ready for dispatch from Germany. 

Krassin left, and Lomonosoff, who arrived later, to order 2000 loco- 
motives, had similar credit difficulties, while Nemenoff had to return 

‘to Moscow unable to place a single order for drugs and hospital sup- 
plies. 

About all the Bolshevik “Commercial Bureau” has actually been 
able openly to dispatch has been Kopp’s order for thirteen carloads 
of technical and medicinal wares for which he in turn was forced to 
pay thirty-two million gold marks. The efforts are to-day directed 
toward purchasing electrical apparatus and war material. 

The commercial bureau did not at first attempt direct purchases, 
but preferred Scandinavian middlemen and particularly Norwegians. 
Norway, discovering what was going on, immediately put her foot 
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down. Then Kopp subsidized a large number of German export and 
import houses which pretended to be doing business with Russia on 
their own account, but were in reality acting as Kopp’s agents. 

The “Commercial Bureau” in Berlin has to-day, in addition to the 
purchasing, transportation, scientific, technical, and accounting de- 
partments, also one with evidently no special function. This directs 
the “Russian Oriental Society,” the “White Russian Syndicate,” 
and the “Siberian Department,” as well as a multitude of other un- 
derground activities, such as the war materials bound for export at 
Stettin, and the uniforms and military supplies which were forwarded 
in place of the spinning and weaving machines contracted for with 
the German Ministry of Trade in exchange for flax. Everything is 
camouflaged in the telegrams. Thus, when Kopp wires on the last 
of January to the Secretary of Foreign Affairs in Moscow as follows: 
“The order for paints has been transmitted to the Warsaw post — 
Dispatching only via Stettin under specially discreet conditions” — 
“paint” is the code word.for “picric acid.” 

Payments are made to Germany in the following manner. Either 
Bolshevik gold is sent to Sweden, where it is sold and in return 
transferred to Berlin in the form of German bills of exchange, or jew- 
els or precious stones are sent to Reimers on orders from Kopp. 
Thus diamonds were recently disposed of to the value of eight and one- 
half million marks in Berlin. Once in a long while a small consign- 
ment of raw materials is given in payment. 

What is called the “Extraordinary Section” of the Berlin mission 
busies itself principally with propaganda and intelligence. It does 
not confine itself to prison camps (Red soldiers interned during the 
Polish-Russian war) and the German laboring class, but also works 
in adjoining new Russian-border states. It is subdivided as follows: 
(a) Russian camps in Germany, (b) German factories, (c) border 
states, (d) school of instructors, (e) camps. 

Kopp appoints special instructors for each camp, whose work is to 
organize within them Communist committees and military-revolu- 
tionary tribunals. These tribunals condemn their fellow prisoners 
to death, and either see that the sentence is executed directly or else, 
after ordering some member of the condemned one’s family to death 
in Russia, hand the prisoner the photograph of the mutilated corpse. 
In some camps the Commissars work perfectly openly, as, for instance, 
the brutes Eiduk and Gay in the Faluwedel camp. The Communists 
among the prisoners are plentifully provided with funds; the others 
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are left to starve and freeze. Thus, in the Gustrow camp each Com- 
munist receives ten marks per day; in all of them the Communist 
organization receives a subsidy either in money or other material, 
and two agents, Schiller and Hirsu, with headquarters in Berlin, 
make their regular rounds of the camps to superintend and give orders 
and report to the “Extraordinary Section.” 

Lectures are likewise provided. Thus the Jewess, Holstein, lectures 
in the Gustrow camp on the French Revolution, in another the theme 
is the speedy overthrow of the present bourgeois German Govern- 
ment, and in the Parchim camp the speakers have succeeded to such 
an extent that the previously indifferent majority are now clamoring 
to be allowed to return to the Soviet Arcadia. Officers as well as 
men are plied with propaganda. In order to convert the former, a 
number of officers who previously were used for a similar purpose in 
General Wrangel’s army have been brought to Germany from the 
Crimea and:formed into an “Officers’ Propaganda Council,” which 
proceeds from one camp to another. When freed, the less trust- 
worthy of the converted officers are dispatched to the Red Army in 
Russia, while the others are appointed to special work in the camps. 
General meetings of all camp workers are periodically held in Berlin 
under Kopp’s personal direction. 

The same division that is busied with “Russian camps in Ger- 
many” also keeps track of all other Russians who have fled to Ger- 
many. It places spies in their workshops and pensions, such as Frau 
Ruge in the “Russian Cottage Industries,” it has an eavesdropper in 
their “Students’ Union,” such as Preu. Even their social gatherings 
have constantly to expel some unwelcome guest who is found to be an 
agent of the “Extraordinary Section.” 

Nowhere do the poor, miserable, tortured Russians seem to find 
peace or safety from the persecution of their own countrymen. 

The division on “German Factories” has much to do. Those in 
charge return periodically to Kopp, for transfer to Moscow, specially 
printed sheets on which are filled out for each factory the number of 
active Communist workmen, the number of those who are armed, the 
expenditures for storage of arms in secret places, and the expendi- 
tures for subsidies to Communists. In Berlin the factory forces have 
been divided into ten districts, with headquarters at 60 Unter den 
Linden. The Chief of the “Extraordinary Section” employs a 
large proportion of his 116 present agents for “factory work.” These, 
under Loboff’s direction, decide on strikes, on agents for each factory, 
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what agitation is particularly to be undertaken among the women, 
what in the public schools, etc. Berlin is, in fact, honeycombed with 
officers agitating among the laboring classes. 

The division on “Border States” is to-day principally interested in 
Czecko-Slovakia, and the close liaison with Prague. Its agents are 
constantly visiting the surrounding states, keeping in particularly 
close touch with Austria. 

To show how far-flung is the battle-line I quote the following from 
a speech made by Gutmann, of the “Secretariat of West-European 
Propaganda,” at a secret meeting in Bremen last New Year's eve. 

“T cannot,” he said, “refrain from emphasizing the extremely favor- 
able results which our sympathy with, and support of D’Annunzio 
in Fiume have brought us. Through him we were able to effect an 
easier and more simple transfer of money for the upkeep of the work 
in Jugo-Slavia.”” And again in the same speech: “The enmity be- 
tween Czecko-Slovakia and Hungary, between Jugo-Slavia and Aus- 
tria, and lastly between Italy and Jugo-Slavia, has thrown open to us 
a wide field of activity. The Little Entente, which in reality unites 
no one, but merely shuts off the possibility of an active, genuine union, 
is not only useful but downright indispensable to us. We have sup- 
ported its organization in every possible way, and our work is now 
concentrated on keeping it in its present status.” 

The division of “School of Instructors” is the last. Most of the 
instructors come from Moscow and are Germans who return to the 
Fatherland with convoys of German war prisoners, exchanged for 
Russians. They have all graduated from the Moscow school of 
propaganda. A local school is about to be opened in Frankfort- 
am-QOder, and its students will be recruited from among the most 
promising Russian soldiers of the camps, proficient in the German 
language. 

But to return to the West-European Secretariat, and more particu- 
larly to its work in Germany. The leaders have never considered 
Germany truly fertile soil for their propaganda, but have rather viewed 
the German masses with contempt, alternately sneering and despair- 
ing at the present apathy and sluggishness of the German laborer. 
The lack of heart and spirit of the German Communists was very 
evident last January. On the anniversary of the death of Liebknecht 
and Rosa Luxemburg large Communist meetings had been held in 
Berlin, after which a portion of the audience broke through the first 
cordon of guards in the upper portion of Unter den Linden and swept 
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on down toward the Brandenburger Thor, intending to force their 
way through the thin line of soldiers stationed there and continue to 
the Reichstag building. Being in the thick of it, I had an excellent 
chance to observe the extent of the Berlin proletariat’s determination. 
As soon as the troops opened fire, half a dozen Communists dropped. 
The remainder scattered and ran and the whole affair was concluded. 

While there is little expectation to-day of accomplishing a general 
German Communist uprising, resulting in revolution, the main object 
is to drill and strengthen the Red Army and organization, .so that 
when Poland may be again and more successfully attacked, or a Com- 
munist upheaval may take place in Czecho-Slovakia or Roumania, 
the Red German Army may join hands with its eastern comrades and 
strike the intermediary burghers in the back. 

The last outbreak in Germany was ordered more as a test of strength 
than in the hope of success. Immediately before it Radek said: 
‘Even if the masses in Germany are not yet ripe, it is impossible to 
wait any longer. Even if the German masses do not at present pos- 
sess the requisite revolutionary impulse, nevertheless a trial is indis- 
pensable and must be made at once. The world revolution will 
move westward over the head of brainless Germany.” 

As a result of the Bolshevik estimate of German revolutionary psy- 
chology, Kopp received recently the following order from Moscow: 
“Rivet your attention upon agitation, develop your propaganda serv- 
ice, remove all Bessarabian prisoners still remaining in German war 
camps and transfer them as agitators to Roumania. Send such 
others as you can temporarily spare to Roumania and Hungary.” 

I have previously stated that the “West-European Secretariat” 
was the foreign fighting organization of the Third International. 
Lange, Tirb, Berlyach Hedg, Lachmann, Mouchmann, Heine, and 
Limenstein are the chief spirits of the German section in Berlin, with 
three busy offices. The German section of the “ West-European Sec- 
retariat”’ is ironically referred to by the Bolsheviks as the “diplo- 
matic section.” East Prussia and Bavaria and South Germany do 
not come under the jurisdiction of Berlin. 

The Press work and the Red Army are particular concerns of the 
Secretariat. The former is directed from the four cities, Berlin, 
Dresden, Leipzig, and Hamburg, the principal printing being done 
by Stankevitch’s press in Dresdenerstrasse 1, Berlin. Krasny Nabat 
(The Red Tocsin) and the well-known Novy-Mir (The New World), 
as also the Zhizn (Life), are their principal organs, while the German 
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Fretheit and Rote Fane are heavily subsidized in the same manner as 
the English Daily Herald. The work is done so cunningly outside 
their own organs that others again, as well as various Russian socie- 
ties, are either partially or unwittingly used for propaganda purposes. 

But the propaganda is not merely disseminated by such means, 
but also through carefully organized lectures in factories, workshops, 
camps, and mines, and by cinemas, theatres, pamphlets, and books. 

The following instructions were forwarded to Berlin as soon as the 
organization of the German Red Army was determined: “The forma- 
tion of a Red German Army has been decided upon. As soon as the 
proletariat rises in Poland and other countries situated between Russia 
and Germany, the Red German Army shall be prepared, weapons in 
hand, to overthrow its own Government and set up Soviet authority. 
As soon as the Russian Soviet forces approach the German frontiers, 
the Red German Army shall smite the intermediary bourgeois forces 
in the rear, join the advancing Red soldiers of Russia, which will 
thereupon jointly attack the crumbling western Governments.” So 
much for Scandinavia, Holland, Belgium, and France! The Red 
Army, drawing its troops from among Germany’s 800,000 Commu- 
nists, is stationed in every town of any importance from the Baltic to 
the Tyrol, from the Rhine to Poland. At the beginning of this year 
its general staff controlled 536 heavy, and 1012 light machine guns, 
some 200 cannon, almost half a million rifles, 31 aeroplanes, 75 mine 
and flame throwers, 17 gas machines, 8 tanks, and 13. armored cars. 
No wonder France did not find that deliveries of German war materials 
tallied with known supplies! A large portion of this material, it is 
true, belonged to working-men’s organizations. These. are, however, 
ruled by loyal Communists, so that the latter have little anxiety as 
to who will be in control when the critical moment arrives. Head- 
quarters are in Berlin, Kénigsberg, Kassel, and Halle. A recent reor- 
ganization has redivided the Red Army into eight corps, Berlin figur- 
ing as a separate military unit or “Soviet Number 22,” whose soldiers 
drawn from the twenty-two police districts have been assigned the 
honorable duty of overthrowing the functioning Government. While 
Nika, Brandler, Talcheimer, and Waller are the commanders, the 
insinuating Karakhan acts as liaison officer with the Soviet mission. 
In the selection of the men for the most trusted regiments, youth 
and physical strength are emphasized as highly as sound Communist 
principles. The first military education is given through such organ- 
izations as “Der Freie Bursche” in Berlin or the “Group of Com- 
munist Youths”’ in Tilsit. 
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The strongest military organization is to-day in Hamburg, where 
the officers receive up to twenty marks a day, partly from Berlin 
headquarters and partly from Litvinoff’s Copenhagen purse. The 
Berlin army is divided into seven regiments each of a thousand men. 
The program is to bring this up to twenty regiments before the year 
is over. Each regiment has its revolutionary tribunal and its own 
political commissar, as well as a fighting battalion, artillery, sapper 
and commissary divisions, and liaison officers. While technical in- 
structions and lectures are given in secret, the soldiers are drilled quite 
openly on the Afrikander Platz. Every soldier has a number and 
is only known by this to his comrades. The officers are assigned the 
lowest numbers. Each regiment is divided into five companies, and 
these again into four platoons. Former non-commissioned officers 
are in charge of the drilling. The arms consist partly of rifles and 
partly of revolvers. Each regiment has at least one heavy piece of 
artillery, while some, such as the regiment of the “Norden” district 
in Berlin, have the good luck to have three. 

The Military Attaché of the Mission, Grigorieff, commands the 
Berlin army. Before the war he was a colonel in the Imperial Army 
under another name. Upon leaving Moscow he received the follow- 
ing orders from Trotzky: “Communists of the German Red Army 
must be given fighting efficiency. Communications must be im- 
proved and all dissension among the organizations eliminated. 

“quipment must be improved and supplies increased. German civil- 

ians who received officers’ commissions during the war, as well as 
non-commissioned officers and sergeant-majors, must be induced to 
join the Red organizations. Germans desiring to join the Red Rus- 
sian Army on the Polish front must immediately be dispatched to it. 
Any attempt by the burghers class to form anti-Bolshevik bodies 
must at once be blocked by the Communist members of the Reichs- 
tag. All foreign missions, embassies, and legations must be closely 
watched.” 

Well-run offices, camouflaged in one way or another, are in charge 
of the recruiting. Thus the “Vulcan” in Rosenthalerstrasse, the 
bookshop in Annenstrasse 1, and the office of the Rote Fane. 

In order to hinder the enlistment of agents-provocateurs all who 
attempt to enlist must produce proof that they have rendered serv- 
ice to the Communist Party, are recommended by three members 
of the K.P.D., in good standing, and Russians must in addition fur- 
nish credentials from the Soviet mission. 
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Such are the outlines of the organization which is watching with the 
patience and intensity of a cat the course of German political events, 
hoping that reparations and indemnity may produce such conditions 
of genuine misery and despair that the psychological moment for 
Communistic action is at hand. 


THE CULT OF PURE SCIENCE. 
By JULIAN LOWELL COOLIDGE, ’95. 


N the year of Grace 1750 the Académie de Dijon offered a prize for 

the best essay upon the following topic: “Si le rétablissement des 
sciences et des lettres a contribué 4 corrompre ou a épurer les moeurs.” 
History does not record how many contestants there were in this 
bizarre competition. The prize was awarded to an obscure young 
Genevan whose past life served as a proof of his contention that the 
effect of modern conditions was to corrupt manners, Jean Jacques 
Rousseau. 

It is hardly believable that in the present age any serious society 
should offer a prize for an essay on any such topic. The debate as to 
the moral effect of letters may be left to the censorious and the liberal 
who delight in such questions, but Science! The moral effect of Science 
is about as suitable a topic for argument as the moral effect of the 
attraction of gravitation; it is not on moral grounds that the dis- 
ciples of Einstein are trying to put Newton out of court. The concepts 
and catchwords of Science dominate all of our ideas from compara- 
tive theology to pugilism. Really, it is quite inconceivable that such 
a large number of people could continue to live, I do not say well, but 
to live at all, on this one planet, were it not for a vast mass of scientific 
discoveries, the bulk of which were made in the last hundred and 
fifty years. We need not inquire whether or not we should be grateful 
to Science for making the coexistence of such a large population possi- 
ble; without the triumphs of physics, of chemistry, of bacteriology, of 
navigation, the population simply would not be here. Science has 
enormously increased man’s capacity to live, and also to destroy his 
fellows; it has not done much to increase his capacity to meet death. 
Here at least is a field where it has not edged out religion. 

It is tedious “a faire dormir debout”’ to recite what we owe to Sci- 
ence in the conduct of everyday practical life; let us rather inquire 
whether all branches of Science have a right to share equally in the 
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eulogy. When we speak, not of Science, but of sciences, their name is 
legion, and they seem to contribute in varying degrees to the sum 
total of human happiness. How profoundly is the life of each of us 
influenced by the science of telephony; do we experience an equal in- 
fluence from the science of phonetics? Have architecture and archzol- 
ogy equal claims to our gratitude? When mysterious physical ills 
depress us, we turn with confidence to the physiologist; when do we 
show an equal trust in the knowledge of the philologist? The entomol- 
ogist is our captain in the warfare against our enemies in the insect 
world; how often is the etymologist chosen to a similar position of 
leadership? The mere recital of this list of contrasted names shows that 
it is extremely loose thinking to consider all branches of Science in the 
same light, and to bestow on all the same sort of praise. Most people 
feel that there is a perfectly clear line of demarcation between those 
sciences which minister in practical ways to human welfare, and those 
whose service, if any, is in the realm of the spirit. Let us accept this 
distinction as a first approximation to the facts, and set on one side 
the linguistic and archeological sciences as being apart from all that 
concerns man’s physical welfare. Even the historical sciences are 
only secondarily occupied with teaching us valuable lessons, or they 
were so until the advent of Mr. Wells. As for psychology, it seems as 
if that might be of incalculable benefit some day, but apart from psy- 
cho-pathology, its contributions to the detection of crime and voca- 
tional guidance have failed to revolutionize Society, and its child, 
scientific pedagogy, is rather coldly received by the sister sciences. On 
the other side of the sheet we naturally set the quantitative sciences, 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, and, to a certain degree, the natural 
sciences, as botany and biology. To these the utilitarian is generally 
ready to give an unqualified meed of praise. If any one doubt their 
importance in our daily life, let him drink from the pure springs of 
Popular Mechanics, or the Scientific Monthly, or one of the engineer- 
ing journals, or, best of all, the Sunday newspaper. He will be be- 
wildered with the accounts of how each one of a score of sciences 
ministers to our temporal welfare, and will thank God that he lives 
in an age of telephones, and antisepsis, and soap. 

When the claims of these various branches of learning to our grati- 
tude for benefits rendered have thus been amply demonstrated, the 
average inquirer will probably consider the question as closed. The 
curious-minded may, however, feel tempted to go one’step further, 
and examine the ways of life and thought of the great men from whom 
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these blessings flow. Let us leave aside the man who is occupied in 
applying Science to daily life, the engineer, the practising physician, 
or the industrial chemist, and look particularly at that type of scien- 
tific man whom his fellows delight to honor. This is the man who ap- 
pends strange capitals to his signature in token of honorary degrees 
received, and who belongs, in Kipling’s phrase, “to more learned and 
scientific societies than will ever do any good in this world or the next.” 
We need not follow him to the mysterious meetings with others of 
his order, where only a minority of those present have any clear com- 
prehension of the meaning of the various communications, and the 
real benefit is obtained in the very commonplace process of eating 
and gossiping in small groups. No, let us merely look at the sort of 
papers which are produced by this race of scientific supermen when 
they are entirely free to follow their own wishes, and to write on the 
4 topics nearest their hearts. We shall exclude the medical sciences. 
} One either believes very much in the importance of these latter, or 
4 one believes in them not at all; in any case the possibility of applica- 
tion to human welfare is never absent from the writer’s mind. Let us 
begin with mathematics, which has rather a time-honored position in 
the field. It is true that we have come some distance from the view 
which held that because Bishop Wilberforce had taken a first class 
in the “Honour School” of mathematics at Oxford, he was com- 
petent to debate the subject of evolution with Huxley. It is also true 
that a brilliant contemporary philosopher has defined mathematics as 
that science where one never knows what one is talking about, or 
what is the meaning of the results obtained. It still remains a fact 
that mathematics is the most exact of all the sciences, and that other 
sciences are exact just in proportion as they are mathematical. We 
turn to the last number of the Transactions of the American Mathe- 
matical Society, for this is certainly the journal which epitomizes the 
best American mathematical thought. Here are the titles: 

















‘Minima of Functions of Lines.” 

“Invariants of Infinite Groups in the Plane.” 

“On Triply Orthogonal Congruences.”’ 

**A Set of Properties Characteristic of a Class of Congruences con- 
nected with the Theory of Functions.” 

‘Concerning Approachability of Simple Open and Closed Curves.” 





The average reader will conclude that even if open and closed 
curves be approachable, the same is not true of anything else in this 
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list, and will rightly conjecture that no one of these learned essays 
deals with a subject which has any practical importance whatever. 

Let us pass to the sister science of astronomy, which has long held 
an honored place in America, and which Americans have cultivated 
with peculiar success. We need not turn to the thousands of pages, 
each containing hundreds of observations of the right ascensions and 
declinations of fixed stars that do not stay fixed, for modern astronomy 
is not primarily interested in such things; let us look rather at the list 
of papers presented to the American Astronomical Society at its last 
summer meeting: 

“Preliminary Work for the Eclipse of 1923.” 

‘Note on the 100-inch Hooker Telescope.” 

“Mt. Wilson Photographic Map of the Solar Spectrum.” 

“Orbit of the Spectroscopic Binary H.R. 6385.” 

“Orbit of the Spectroscopic Binary Boss. 5900.” 

“Light Curve of Eros in 1914.” 

“Curious Effect of Superposition of Photographic Plates.” 

‘A Region of the Sky Rich in Variable Stars.”’ 

“A Graphical Construction for Obtaining the Period cf Phe- 
nomena.” 

“Nova Cygni 3.” 

“Spectroscopic Binaries.” 

“V Eridani.” 

Perhaps the curious outsider might understand a little in the drift 
of the paper on the Hooker telescope or that on the superposition of 
photographic plates; for the rest — 

Let us turn to physics. Here, as we should expect, the practical 
outlook is better, though not brilliant. We consult the Annales de 
Physique, bibliographical section, which gives a list of recent scientific 
communications in different languages, presumably a selected list. 
We give the titles in the order in which we find them: 


“On the Influence of the Deformation of the Knife Edge and the 
Plane of Suspension on the Time of Oscillation of a Pendulum.” 
“Does Relativity Reject the Idea of Cause?” 

“Einstein Displacements in the Gravitational Field.” 

“The Most Economic Frequency of Omission for Acoustic Signals.” 
“Localization by Sound.” 

“Parallel and Equal Cycindrical, Conductors.” 
“Electrostatic Potential in the Fluorine System.” 
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“An Absolute Bispherical Electrometer.”’ 
“Molecular Theory of Paramagnetism of Solid Salts.” 





The paper on localization by sound was meant for a popular audi- 
ence, and so is not strictly comparable to others we have given. On 
the other hand, the reader should try to disabuse himself of the idea 
that the Einstein theory has any practical value. We pass to chem- 
istry, and dip at random into the Journal of the American Chemical 
Association: 





“Tonization of Very Dilute Electrolytes.” 
“Decomposition of Stanneus Chloride.” 
“Dielectric Constants of Hydrocarbon.” 
“Synthesis of Benzoylene Ureas.”’ 

3 “Quaternary Salts of the Cinchina Series.” 
| *Vanillyl-acyl Amides.” 





Perhaps the impatient reader would be glad to shut up the chemists 
with the mathematicians, to see which would succumb first. He turns 
desperately to Natural History, and picks up at random a volume of 
the Bulletin of the (Harvard) Museum of Comparative Zodlogy: 


‘Parasitic Hymenoptera from the British Solomon Islands.” 
“Ants of the Genus Opisthopsis.” 

“*Meduse and Siphonophore.”’ 

*Avifauna of Newfoundland.” 

“Surinam Birds.” 


The comparative legibility of titles, apart from all question of 
practical importance, induces us to turn hopefully to the Journal 
of Experimental Biology: 


*'Trombosis in Phlebitis.”’ 
“Reactive Powers of the White Rat.” 
“Respiratory Rhythm of Frogs.” 
“Relation of Plasticity to Sex and Age in the Dancing Mouse.” 
“Crystallography of Hemoglobins.” 
4 ‘Nervous Coérdination of the Auricles and Ventricles in the Heart 
| of a Lizard.” 


: Phlebitis and hemoglobins have a hopeful medical sound; but the 
; heart of a lizard! We take a last sample from the (English) Annals of 
; Botany: 


“Studies in Seed Germination.” 
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“Mode of Origin, and Vascular Supply of Adventitious Leaves of 
Cyclamen.” 

“Role of Seed-Coat in Relation to Germination of Immature Seeds.” 

“*Leaf-Structure of Liliacez.”’ 

“Anatomy of Rhododendron Ponticum.”’ 


Let us face the situation frankly. We have first a long list of lin- 
guistic archeological and historical sciences whose practical impor- 
tance is so minute and incidental that it would be a waste of time to 
discuss it. Then, when we come to the exact sciences, the sciences of 
careful measurement and laboratory methods, which we tacitly as- 
sume are fundamental in so many parts of industry, and essential to 
our physical well-being, we find that the devotees of these sciences, 
when left free to follow their own inclinations, give their best thought 
to matters utterly remote from the needs and interests of a sweating, 
travailing world. Is it not perfectly clear that we are here dealing 
with a sort of freemasonry or cult, a system of rites and passwords, of 
ritual and formulz and offices, which binds the initiated together, and 
which is utterly closed to the profane? Is there not a certain analogy 
between the high priest of pure Science and the medicine man of 
some savage tribe, who is vaguely supposed to fulfil some useful 
function, but who is really tolerated be “ause NO one has been smart 
enough to find him out? Of course even the purest scientists perform, 
at times, useful functions. Lesser men of tangible usefulness maintain 
contact with them, and do not appear to be harmed thereby. And in 
times of stress even the Olympians themselves seem capable of serving 
their day and generation; witness the work of the National Research 
Council, the scientific advisers to the Air Service, the Chemical War- 
fare Service, and the Submarine Detection Service during the war. 
But the American people have never considered war, or the prepara- 
tion therefor, as their principal occupation, and Science must find 
some better justification for its existence than as a harmless peace- 
time occupation for potential technical advisers to the Government 
in time of war. 

The problem presented by the existence of a priestly caste of pure 
scientists is of comparative indifference to people brought up in the 
“laissez-faire”’ philosophy of the nineteenth century. Live and let 
live is a good motto. Some moralists may make objections to the 
Freudian psychology, as others have done to the Higher Criticism, but 
it ean scarcely be seriously maintained that scientists constitute a 
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dangerous class in the community, and if they do not, why not let them 
go their silly way in peace? But the matter is not so simple for one 
who is oppressed — there is no other word for it — with the present- 
day over-developed sense of social responsibility. These scientists 
do not produce wealth; therefore they live on the wealth produced by 
others; and even though the wage of the individual scientist is usually 
small enough, the incidental cost to Society is considerable. Many of 
them exist and function, in virtue of large endowments, controlled by 
persons who are responsible to no one outside their own body. Are 
there not many ways in which these large sums might be spent with 
much greater benefit to the general public? For purposes of popular 
humor, the scientist may be classed with the clergyman and other 
futile persons who serve as a legitimate target for ridicule; but actu- 
ally the scientific body contains many of the ablest minds in the com- 
munity, and is undoubtedly the class whose training costs the com: 
munity most. And they repay this expensive education with a form 
of service which the vast majority of the community neither appre 

ciates nor understands. Incidentally they constitute an additionai 
strain on the financial and educational resources of the State, for 
many of them are University teachers, and give, to what they are 
pleased to call their research, time and strength which must obviously 
be subtracted from what they have available for their pupils. Quite 
frankly, what is the social justification for the retention of this Brah- 
min caste in a democratic community ? 


It is far easier to raise a question of this sort than to find any sem- 
blance of a satisfactory answer. The man with a muck rake always 
appears as a bold champion of human rights, while the apologist for 
anything or anybody cuts rather a sorry figure. Perhaps there is no 
answer, and when all sophisms about Science, spelled ScreNcE, have 
been torn aside, we shall find no real justification for the retention of 
a scientific priesthood in the body politic. But if we are bound to be 
open-minded enough to admit of this possibility, we are under no less 
of an obligation to listen fairly to the other side. And there must be 
another side, for, manifestly, there is a considerable body of high- 
minded and intelligent citizens who trust the scientists, and glory 
in their achievements. In fact, some of the stock reasons for not 
abolishing pure Science are so familiar that they occur instanta- 
neously to every one. Who is to decide in the long run what branch 
of Science will eventually prove of practical importance and what 
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will not? How often have what started as purely theoretical specu- 
lations revealed great practical potentialities! Ask a practically 
trained electrician, be he Edison himself, what use he can make of 
a partial differential equation; his answer will not be fit for print. 
Yet it is commonly said that without Maxwell’s equations, Mar- 
coni would not have discovered wireless telegraphy. Roentgen 
would not have accidentally photographed the bones in his own 
hand if he had not been experimenting with cathode rays. Could 
the first investigators in the field of bacteriology have had the faint- 
est idea that it would one day be the basis of medicine? Will any 
one to-day define the limits of the service of pure chemistry to the 
physiology of the future? With a little effort it is quite easy to work 
one’s self up into a fine fury at the thought of any body’s having the 
presumption to say what particular bit of scientific discovery may 
not one day be of serious practical importance. And yet, in what I 
call my conscience there always remains a suspicion that there is a 
certain amount of self-deception in this righteous attitude. As I 
look over lists of scientific titles where I feel the slightest compe- 
tence to judge, which does not often happen, I feel convinced that all 
but a very small minority represent efforts that will never yield prac- 
tical fruit. We are safer, I think, to drop this line of reasoning, and say 
that Science is a shy maiden who must be wooed, not coerced. Serve 
her faithfully and for her own sake, and she will yield her fairest 
favors; treat her as a drudge and you will get but a niggardly return. 
There is every reason why the pure scientist and the practical tech- 
nician should seek for fruitful collaboration, and the needs of the 
latter will often be the best guides to the studies of the former. The 
pure scientist need not be a crank, except for purposes of popular 
humor, and he should be as responsive as every other good citizen to 
the practical needs of his time; the more practical “flair” he has the 
better. But open-mindedness, disinterestedness, and candor must 
always be the supreme virtues for him. In the same way with regard 
to the question of educational economy. A teacher who gives part of 
his time to scholarly research is not thereby necessarily neglecting his 
pupils for the sake of his books or his laboratory. Quantitatively he 
may give his classes that much less, qualitatively he may give them 
that much more. As a matter of cold fact, the best class of young 
Americans simply will not go into the profession of University teach- 
ing without this possibility for research. No teacher has such a deader- 
ing effect upon a class as one to whom the subject-matter is dead, but 
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few indeed are the teachers who can see their subjects “sub specie 
zeternitatis,” who are not themselves seekers for new truth therein. 

It would be easy enough to multiply arguments in defense of pure 
Science on these practical grounds, but such is not the true way. Its 
essential value to Society is spiritual. The adventurous spirit that 
seeks undauntedly for truth is of more value than the truth he may 
find. A race of men willing to make heavy sacrifices to lift by ever so 
little, the veil of mystery that surrounds us, will be a higher race, not 
from what it learns, but from the endeavor to learn it. “ Without 
vision the people perish’’; if they have not even the desire to see, they 
have perished already. We can even go a step further and affirm the 
paradox that we must have Science, as, otherwise, we could not have 
scientists. Some people may feel disinclined to put an excessive social 
value on the average scientist that one meets, but even if this esti- 
mate were correct, it would merely be an instance of the incalculable 
wastefulness of Nature. Who can calculate the priceless value, both 
intellectually and practically, of such giants as Archimedes and New- 
ton, of Galileo and Lavoisier, of Faraday and Darwin? A nation 
where intellectual curiosity is stifled will never produce such men. 
The presence of a considerable body of earnest and disinterested 
seekers after truth creates the only milieu where such leaders can be 
born and flourish. What discoveries might not Archimedes make if 
he were to revisit an Earth where all the resources of modern mathe- 
matics and physics were at hiscommand! The average scientist need 
feel no shame if his life-work consist in a humble contribution to pre- 
pare the world against such a contingency. Of course a community 
composed entirely of pure scientists would be an intolerable one for 
the average man to inhabit, but the same is true of a community 
where any one type is found to the exclusion of all others. Who would 
wish to live in a society made up exclusively of practical politicians? 
But we are surely not wrong in seeing a tremendous social value in our 
maintaining a small body of men, like the scientific fraternity, for the 
idealism that is in them. They are not perfect, they are capable of 
selfish ambition, of vanity and jealousy, even if the more tangible re- 
wards which men usually prize are closed to them. Yet, in the last 
analysis, they work from a motive which is essentially artistic, if not 
religious, to accumulate for future generations an ever increasing 
store of intellectual wealth — 


“To follow knowledge like a sinking star 
Beyond the utmost bound of human thought.” 
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MAKESHIFTS. 


By SAMUEL M. SCOTT, ’86. 


N a recent paper I ventured to suggest one reason why Harvard 

seemed to fail in the discharge of the high mission entrusted to 
her. The views I expressed were of a very general character. On this 
occasion it may be worth while to consider the criticisms directed 
against her educational system a little more particularly. 

If one reads attentively the various articles of a critical nature 
that appear in the Maaazine and elsewhere, one has the impression 
that the writers feel as if they had been defrauded in some way by 
the University: they went there in the expectation of getting some- 
thing they failed to receive. What their expectations were they do 
not specifically say, but these are perhaps unconsciously revealed 
none the less. Some who retain a belief in a “Royal Road” seem to 
imagine that a personally conducted system would have facilitated 
their progress. Several are of the opinion that the members of the 
Faculty might have shown them more individual consideration — to 
their mutual benefit. Others obviously had literary ambitions. They 


looked to Harvard to put them in the way of successful authorship, - 


and smarting under a sense of failure (there may have been no failure 
in some cases but the general tone of their lamentations — and there 
is a deal of lamentation — seems to imply it) they have persuaded 
themselves that Harvard should bear the responsibility. A number 
had hoped to improve their social qualifications, while many others 
are rather vague as to what they wanted, but are unhesitatingly 
positive they did n’t get it. All, however, are generous enough to 
suggest improvements that will save others from sharing their un- 
happy experiences. Sad to say, none of them seems to be conscious 
of the suspicion that attaches to the workman who quarrels with his 
tools. ; 

The modern theory is that you cannot silence discontent by ignor- 
ing it; therefore suggestions of this kind should always be discussed 
if only to show to what their adoption might lead, or in what way 
they are impracticable under human conditions. 

There ‘has been an idea at work for some time that more should 
be done for the young man when he first presents himself at the 
University. He should have competent and sympathetic advice as 
to the courses he should follow and the work he should do. To meet 
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this so-called want, instructors have been appointed to deal with 
groups of Freshmen individually, look over the choice of studies they 
have made and give them sage counsel thereon. Well and good; — 
but the way this plan works in practice is clearly set forth by one of 
these writers: 

“The assistant professor to whom I was allotted said to me when 
I handed him my list of courses, ‘Well, you seem to know what you 
want to take’ — and hurried off to a lecture. Afterwards, he did not 
recognize me in the Yard as one of his Wards, and that was all the 
counsel I ever received.” 

What else, short of casting his horoscope, could the poor man have 
done? As his Protégé calls at an inopportune moment, his knowledge 
of the ways of the student world would lead him to suppose that a 
brief interview only was desired. He is shown a list of subjects that 
appear to be consistently chosen for a definite course of study, and he 
gives his verdict accordingly. If future counsel is needed, he naturally 
expects the young man to ask for it, — and as a class is awaiting him 
he closes the conference. 

But the gist of this question may be extracted from another sen- 
tence in this same paper: 

“To suppose that a boy of eighteen, with no perspective whatever, and 
no clear idea of what he wants to do in life, can map out a college course 
with any sense of fitness is almost a denial of the need of Education.” 

Of all the amazing documents that issued from America during the 
War (and they were many) the most amazing was “The Plea of the 
Mothers of America to the Mothers of Europe” to watch over the 
moral welfare of the sons they were sending over. The naive un- 
conscious implications of that plea are sufficiently bewildering, but 
what shall we say of the sentence I have just quoted? Are the 
homes of America so void of intellectual atmosphere, are the schools 
so crassly and uninspiringly mechanical that a youth with the pros- 
pect of a University before him, may reach the age of eighteen with- 
out so much as having his interest awakened or his ambition stirred 
by anything in all this wide universe; Father, Mother, Teachers, 
Companions, has none of these ever pointed out to him a path across 
“the great field of human knowledge” and endeavor that he felt the 
least curiosity to explore for himself? And hé is to come to Harvard 
forsooth to be spoonfed until his appetite is developed? Niente 
affatto! Such an immaturity, if he really exists, should never be 
allowed to approach the place. 
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I impenitently confess that I have scant sympathy with those who 
propose a more intimate relationship with the Faculty. I cynically 
imagine that in their mind’s eye they see the University divided up 
into Socratic circles in which it is their delightful privilege to play 
the réle of the protagonists in Plato’s dialogues while their less aspir- 
ing contemporaries sit in envious admiration. The objections are 
obtrusive — at least to the unaspiring. 

There is another set not quite so conscious of intellectual merit 
who are convinced that a widening of professorial hospitality would 
make all things in the College world run smooth and even. The idea 
is not new. 

“The class attendant on Professor Dingo’s lectures was a large 
one, and it became my pride, as the wife of an eminent scientific man 
seeking herself in science the utmost consolation it could impart, to 
throw our house open to the students as a kind of Scientific Exchange. 
Every Tuesday evening there was lemonade and a mixed biscuit, 
for all who chose to partake of those refreshments. And there was 
Science to an unlimited extent.” 

Delightful for those who like it, but need the institution be made 
compulsory? And in any case, surely, Gingerbread hunters can find 
some more fruitful field than Cambridge is ever likely to become. 

The unfairness, the_unreasonableness indeed, and the purely per- 
sonal character of some of the criticisms of the methods of instruc- 
tion are provokingly shown in an article on “A’s in English.” The 
complaint seems to be that out of a class of two hundred men in 
English Composition, those who pragmatically followed the course 
and drilled themselves to “write their own language intelligibly” 
got good marks, while some half dozen literary devotees who, while 
struggling with the Ideal, sent in “quite impossible subjects — that 
produced no effect of maturity and assured command of English” 
presumably got bad ones. And why should n’t they? The course 
was never intended to be a nursery for genius, and even if it were, 
genius is none the worse for discipline; — as the writer’s admired 
de Maupassant well knew and — forgot to his cost. And if a 
Sunday dinner table @ la Flaubert were not available, why could not 
the half dozen malcontents have formed one of their own on its model 
and talked shop to their hearts’ content? By his own account, the 
methods employed were admirably suited to their purpose only they 
did n’t chance to suit his purpose. Where does the blame lie? Are 
Gates and Harvard to be held to account because the restive six were 
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more generously endowed with soul than with sense? The famous 
traveler from New Zealand, however, may be disposed to wonder 
how it happened that two hundred men, some twenty years of age, 
held fit to enter a great University, should require almost elementary 
instruction in the composition of their native language. 

In my day Harvard Social life was the subject of much unintelli- 
gent comment. Harvard was “the rich man’s college,” she was 
“snobbish,” “indifferent,” more heinous still, “undemocratic,” 
everything in fact that she ought not to be. It is not strange, there- 
fore, that suggestions for improvement should still be forthcoming. 
Almost anything might have been expected, but the proposal to con- 
vert the unappreciated Union into a dance hall has the merit of 
surprise. Is dear old “Deportment and the use of the globes” to be 
added to our already somewhat lengthy curriculum? Shades of the 
Puritans, how the generations degenerate! 

However easy it may be to treat this social problem with levity, I 
believe it is one that affects Harvard life more painfully and more 
profoundly than any other. What-heartburnings and disappoint- 
ments, what life-long bitterness and resentment must it not occasion; 
—and there is no help for it. All that is involved is so much a 
matter of course to him of the birthright, such a tormenting mystery 
and rankling injustice to him who is without it. One hesitates to 
touch the subject, — how necessary that it should be clearly set 
forth. 

Unreasonable as it may seem to the inexperienced, mental and 
moral worth in itself establishes no claim to social recognition in the 
sense in which we must now consider it. The first requisite is that 
a man shall not offend. What constitutes offense? There is the dif- 
ficulty. Why does the hearty slap on the back and the boisterous 
laugh delight one circle and send a shiver through another? It is as 
hard to explain the phenomenon to one who does not intuitively 
understand it as it is to explain the difference between red and blue 
to a blind man. 

Social intercourse is governed by inexorable conventions that are 
as the laws of nature to those who have been subject to them from 
the cradle; they are as meaningless as runes to those who have not 
learned them. Conformity with them is the basis of manners; — 
nonconformity descends by degrees to boorishness. Wherever social 
divisions have been established for ages, birth in itself entitles a man 
to social recognition according to his rank because from it may easily 
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be inferred the social code he has been taught to respect. His own 
conduct must ultimately confirm his right, but the presumption is in 
his favor; if he is well born he is assumed to be well bred. 

In a community like America, where society is undefined, such 
tests have only a limited application. It is not so easy to ascertain a 
man’s antecedents: therefore he is more readily judged by his man- 
ners, and unfortunately the manners of one locality are not the 
manners of another. A man of natural refinement, delicate sensibil- 
ities and a sympathetic imagination quickly perceives the difference, 
directs his conduct accordingly, and speedily makes himself acceptable 
—or inoffensive — in circles of which he has had no previous expe- 
rience. Otherwise there could be no social advancement for the 
individual. 

On the other hand, the man who lacks these finer natural qualities 
finds himself repulsed where he sought to please and the experience 
is a bewilderment and a torture to him. He believes himself to be 
a gentleman for he knows himself to be actuated by the highest 
motives; he is conscious of abilities greater than those of the men who 
turn from him; but he has no perception of the almost physical dis- 
comfort his lack of finish, as it were, inflicts upon those who have 
been more fastidiously fashioned. In such situations Youth is un- 
wittingly cruel; — for that reason many men of sterling merit but 
lacking adequate social preparation, would be better advised to 
choose a local college where their limitations would be less conspicu- 
ous or more generously understood, and their confidence and happi- 
ness less imperiled by baffling contrasts and self-imposed humiliations. 

That resentful sense of having drawn a blank in the Harvard 
lottery that some men seem to feel and to which I referred in the 
opening paragraphs of this paper, receives its sharpest expression in 
the following: 

“You and I know that, in substance, a college degree means 
nothing whatever except a period of residence; that as a hall mark 
of sound education it is as completely discredited as the cost plus 
system; that in gaining a couple of coveted letters invaluable forma- 
tive years are wasted, vicious habits of irresponsibility often ac- 
quired, and misconceptions of what one can do and what the world 
wants done are formed which only bitter failure can efface.” 

I beg to be omitted, — the “period of residence” alone was very 
much to me, and I can only grieve that another man should have had 
an experience so sadly different from my own. 
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Wasted years, vicious habits and perilous misconceptions find their 
victims everywhere. A degree does not claim to have the virtues of a 
patent of nobility. It is intended to certify that a student attended 
an institution for a certain time and pursued a prescribed course of 
study with sufficient industry to enable him to pass (more or less 
satisfactorily) a number of not too exacting examinations, — further 
than this the parchment declines to commit itself. It tells of appren- 
ticeship served, not of mastery attained. As for the two “coveted 
letters,” they are so considerately reticent, the mischievous fancy 
may interpret them as it pleases. 

No, no, “’T is in ourselves that we are thus or thus.”” Education is 
a development from within, not a moulding from without. Our fe- 
cund Alma Mater in all her glorious maternity never did and never 
. will beget a genius. Those of her sons who: deserve that august title 
owe it to the use they made of the facilities she afforded them for 
self-development — the rest is an impenetrable mystery. 

There was an old lady once who is known to the literary world as 
Mr. F’s aunt. She never claimed to be an expert in Education, but 
one of her recorded sayings may well be treasured in the memory of 
all who like to meditate on that perplexing subject. 

“You can’t make a head and brains out of a brass door knob with 
nothing in it. You could n’t do it when your Uncle George was living; 
much less when he’s dead.” 

I trust the gentlemen whose papers I have touched upon will not 
be so ungenerous as to mistake my raillery for deliberate discourtesy. 
Their grievances are not all imaginary and I truly respect their seri- 
ousness of purpose. I too believe that there is something wrong some- 
where. We only differ in our diagnoses. We may find it helpful to 
glance over our valued President’s address at the Alumni Exercises in 
June 1920. I have taken the liberty of emphasizing a few sentences. 

After intimating that without the Endowment Fund, Harvard 
would have been a bankrupt institution, the President said: 

“It is notorious that education is always the last activity of man 
that follows the movements of the day. It was true not so very long 
ago, and it is true now to some extent, that a great part of the boys 
who come to college have a feeling that that is a privilege for having a 
good time for four years, and that there is no obligation beyond doing 
that little minimum — which must always be little — which brings a 
parchment with a signature. And I notice that they are encouraged 
therein often by their parents. 
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“T notice that still, although as far as I can see the young men in 
college work at something, much harder than they did when I was in 
college, — if you will talk to the juniors or seniors, particularly, you 
will find them on the whole a pretty busy body of men, — they are not 
all busy about studies, they do reasonably in that line, but they are busy 
about a great many other activities that are valuable and profitable. 
I think, however, their sense of proportion is sometimes not as good as 
it might become. 

‘“‘Now, what determines their sense of proportion? It is deter- 
mined by the alumni and the parents. So long as the community in 
which we live, and the parents of the boys who go to college, really 
think it is more valuable for that boy to play on a team, or to make 
a good club, than to improve his mind, so long will the boy do it. I 
do not blame him in the least. In other words, when I came out here 
I had supposed that my duty consisted in trying to educate the 
students in the University, but I have gradually discovered that 
one’s real duty is to try to educate the community about the impor- 
tance and the value of the education which is given here.” 

Unconsciously in this Address, President Lowell echoes and gives 
authority to the various complaints we have been considering. There 
is the same suggestion of a general lack of purpose; the same disparag- 
ing estimate of the value of the diploma; the same sensation of an 
atmosphere unconducive to seriousness or scholarship; the same admis- 
sion of wasteful activities and neglected opportunities; — and most 
discouraging of all, the same disposition to shift the responsibility for 
this condition of things to other shoulders. 

“Education should follow the movements of the times.” We are 
told that the parents of to-day take little interest in the moral and 
intellectual aspects of College life; they prefer that we should develop 
its social and athletic side; they want their boys to be amused, not 
worried, Is this a ““movement”’ for Education to countenance and 
encourage? Against such tendencies Harvard should set a face as 
stern as her Puritan founders would have shown. If she has not 
the courage, the strength or the authority to do this, she is bankrupt 
in the worst of senses, for she is a moral defaulter. 

From what President Lowell said in another passage of his Address, 
I gather that he sees as I do that conditions in America give small 
encouragement to scholarship. The tangible rewards in public and in 
private life are not adequate to the effort and the time that scholar- 
ship demands. But that is all the more reason why scholarship should 
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be insisted upon for its own sake by those who are in a position to see 
that it is so regarded. “The parchment with a signature” should not 
be given for a minimum of effort; to win it a man should be compelled 
to employ the most of his time and the best of his energies in intel- 
lectual development. Such discipline does not of course imply a 
cloistral austerity. His physical and his social nature must never be 
ignored but they should certainly be subordinated to the chief purpose 
of his College life. If it is not within the power of a University to 
insist upon this “sense of proportion”’ in its students, it is useless as 
an educational institution, however attractive and otherwise profitable 
it may be as a place of residence. 

The mad competition for mere numbers in which the larger Colleges 
of America are engaged must in the end defeat its object. The strength 
of a building depends upon the quality, not the quantity, of the 
material employed. The value of a College lies in the kind, not in the 
number of its graduates. The mental and moral tone of an institution 
is that of the average of its members, and it may safely be said — 
under the conditions described by President Lowell — that the larger 
the membership the lower the tone. The finest teaching staff in the 
world can accomplish nothing with men who lack earnestness and 
enthusiasm. 

T shall be told that Harvard is a costly undertaking; her endowments 
are not equal to her needs; she is largely dependent upon the generosity 
of her Alumni; the richer the Alumni the more secure her future, — 
therefore make the College attractive (and easy) to the rich young 
man. 

There is no objection whatever to Harvard’s becoming the chosen 
College of the rich; there are a thousand sufficient reasons why she 
should not abate a single one of her standards and ideals to win them 
to her. Indeed the future of scholarship in America may be said to be 
in the hands of the rich, for wealth gives the leisure and independence 
that make scholarship possible in a country where it is otherwise 
unrewarded. 

Herein lies Harvard’s opportunity. Those who can afford the best 
prefer to have the best. If she makes it known that she is intolerant 
of triflers; that she accepts only those who seriously seek her assistance; 
that the man who holds her degree may truthfully and proudly claim 
to have the best education his country can give, she will of necessity 
become a centre of influence and a real University. To attain such 
rank she may be obliged to pass through difficulties and discourage- 
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ments but the end is certain unless America is to become contemptible 
in the eyes of the world; and once that end is attained (and even 
while it is being attained), there will be few of her sons who will be 
justified in deploring the years they spent within her halls. 


THE HOLLIS FAMILY AND HARVARD COLLEGE. 


By Rev. C. J. STREET, M.A., LL.B. 
Minister Emeritus or Upper CHAPEL, SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 


Eee name of Hollis has been a familiar one to me ever since I be- 
came minister of Upper Chapel, Sheffield, in 1903. I found there 
a Hollis pew, maintained for over two hundred years by a body of 
Hollis trustees, who during this period have made an annual grant 
towards the minister’s stipend, and supported the unsectarian Hollis 
Hospital, a block of almshouses for old women, for whom it has been 
my pleasure to initiate and provide periodical services. Making 
myself familiar with the history of the venerable congregation, I found 
that one Thomas Hollis helped to instal it in a home of its own so far 
back as 1678: when the present chapel was erected, in 1700, he was 
the largest contributor; and his son Thomas was the first-named 
trustee in the deed which conveyed the property and established the 
trust for the free worship of God. When, therefore, I paid my first 
visit to Harvard University, in 1907, and found there a memorial 
Hollis Hall, my interest was aroused; and when I found that it was 
especially this Thomas Hollis, Jun., the first trustee of my church, who 
was being commemorated because of his generous gifts to the College, 
continued and amplified by the family, it was strengthened. So, 
when I was selected last year as the preacher for the Tercentenary 
Commemoration of the Pilgrim Fathers for the International Con- 
gress of Religious Liberals at Boston, there seemed to be a peculiar 
appropriateness that the two lines of development of Free Religion 
in the Old Country and the New should converge in this way after 
three hundred years. For the spirit of Thomas Hollis was just the best 
spirit both of the Pilgrim Fathers and of the like-minded men who 
stayed at home, in that it stood for freedom to worship God without 
human fetters, the fullest pursuit of truth, and maintenance of a high 
standard of culture. 

The “Thomas Hollis, Jun.,” in whom Harvard is particularly in- 
terested, was the third, at least, of that name, for his grandfather, a 
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whitesmith of Rotherham, Yorkshire, who was buried there on 4th 
February, 1663, was Thomas also. It was a tradition in the family 
that the Hollises, Earls of Clare, who became extinct in Queen Anne’s 
time, were a branch of their family which separated in the reign of 
Henry VII, but it was not in their democratic nature to boast of 
aristocratic connections. Of the grandfather very little is known, but 
his son “‘Thomas Hollis, Sen.,” as he is called, who was born at 
Rotherham in 1634, baptized there 4th September, and died in Lon- 
don on his birthday in 1718, after eighteen years of blindness, was a 
remarkable and greatly honored person. 

Thomas Hollis, Sen., was in his fourteenth year bound apprentice 
to his maternal uncle Ramskar, a cutler, in Sheffield. There he at- 
tended the ministrations of a remarkable man, Rev. James Fisher, 
then vicar of the parish church, who later was ejected for noncon- 
formity either in 1660 or 1662, and became the founder of the congre- 
gation which made its first home in the New Hall and afterwards in 
the present Upper Chapel. Fisher, who was a distant relative of the 
Cromwell family, was a sturdy Independent of strong individuality 
and pronounced views, and his influence was great upon young Hollis. 
Indeed, to this more than anything else must be attributed his lifelong 
interest in the Sheffield Nonconformist Church; for, though he left 
that town before he was twenty, to settle in London, and never re- 
turned to live there, he was till the end of his life the most generous 
friend the congregation knew. In London he took charge of a branch 
of his uncle’s business in the Minories, and became a wholesale dealer 
in cutlery, and other articles of Sheffield manufacture. There he built 
up a great connection, became a rich man, and was as generous as he 
was rich, particularly in supporting religious and educational insti- 
tutions of the various branches of Nonconformity. In his native 
county he built chapels and established schools at Rotherham (where 
a body of Hollis trustees still administer the funds) and Doncaster, 
as well as helping in the erection of the great chapel at Sheffield — all 
of these devolving by natural course into the hands of the Unitarians. 
These chapels were all of an Independent foundation, though in- 
tended for common worship by Protestant Dissenters generally. 
Hollis did not confine his charity to one party, though, as Dr. Jere- 
miah Hunt, his favorite preacher, said in the memorial sermon, “it 
might extend more to those who were of his own persuasion, being 
sincere and thinking himself in the right.” 

And this brings me to the consideration of a question about which, 
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I believe, there has been much unintentional confusion. It has been 
generally supposed that both Thomas Hollis, Sen., and Thomas, Jun., 
were Anabaptists, but there seems to me no sufficient evidence to 
justify such a conclusion: indeed, the evidence available points quite 
otherwise. Hollis, Sen., became an Independent through Fisher’s 
influence, and not a single fact can be adduced to show that he changed 
his convictions afterwards. He never joined any of the Anabaptist 
groups of worshipers in London, but instead, for sixty years he wor- 
shiped regularly at Pinner’s Hall, of which he himself took a lease for 
ninety-nine years in 1678 — the very year of the opening of the first 
Nonconformist place of worship in Sheffield, largely by his generosity. 
Pinner’s Hall was the great centre of Nonconformity, in which In- 
dependents and Presbyterians preached in turns, now and then an 
Anabaptist being allowed to do so; but it was mainly an Independent 
foundation. Oliver Cromwell had worshiped there, and there Baxter, 
the silver-tongued advocate of a United National Church, might 
often be heard. The first traceable statement that Hollis, Sen., was a 
Baptist is found in the “Memoirs of Thomas Hollis, Esq.’’ (the fifth 
of that name), published in 1780; but, in default of a shred of evidence 
and in view of all the circumstances, I consider this to have been a 
mistake, probably due to his generous treatment of Anabaptists 
along with other classes of Dissenters. 

The same remark applies to the commonly accepted opinion that 
Thomas Hollis, Jun. (b. 1659, d. 1731), the chief Harvard benefactor, 
was a Baptist. Strange, if he was so, that there is no record of his 
having been baptized; still more, that he followed his father’s example 
and remained throughout his life a devoted member and liberal sup- 
porter of the Pinner’s Hall Congregation, which was predominantly 
Independent. It is true that in 1716 he and his brother John paid for 
the erection of a new baptistry in Paul’s Alley, Barbican, London, 
which was placed at the service of Baptist churches for a small fee. 
It is true that among his multitudinous beneficiaries were some poor 
Baptist ministers and institutions. It is also true that when he en- 
dowed Harvard with a professorship in divinity he expressed a par- 
ticular desire that no candidate for the office should be disqualified 
because he was a Baptist by conviction. These facts may have been 
taken to indicate that he was a Baptist himself, but this by no means 
follows. Instead, they simply show, in all probability, that he was 
broad-minded enough to help and honor those who had the courage 
of their convictions in using the religious liberty to which they had a 
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right. Not even the despised Anabaptist should be excluded by his 
fellow-Protestants because of his obnoxious opinions. At the same 
time, it seems to me not at all unlikely that there was a good deal of 
private sympathy with this particular kind of heresy in the minds of 
the Hollises, both senior and junior, even though they never attached 
themselves to the sect. 

The gifts which Thomas Hollis, Jun., made to Harvard were nu- 
merous and most generous. Beginning in 1719, they were continued 
throughout his life. From a memorandum which he made on 3Ist 
July, 1727, it appears that up to then the net amount of his donations 
to the College, apart from other gifts which could not be valued in 
coin, was £4900 in New England money. A portion of the endowment 
went by his direction for the maintenance of a chair in divinity, a 
further portion to a professorship of mathematics and natural philos- 
ophy, and yet another for scholarships to ten divinity students. The . 
only conditions he attached to the endowment of the Divinity pro- 
fessorship were that no Baptist should be disqualified for the office and 
that no declaration should be required from its incumbent beyond a 
simple profession of Christian faith. 

It has often been occasion of wonder why this liberal English Dis- 
senter, who never visited America in his life, should have taken so 
much interest in the growing educational institution at Harvard 
rather than in any of the similar and older foundations at home. 
There are very simple and natural reasons for this, starting from the 
main fact that he was broad-minded enough to wish all groups of 
religious people to worship God in their own way without interfer- 
ence, and strove to bring about a good understanding and working 
arrangement between them. In his own country there was no educa- 
tional establishment where all Protestants, whatever their creed, 
might receive untrammeled preparation for the Christian ministry; 
he found one in Harvard. That was the main reason for his consistent 
support of this progressive school. Another was that such support 
was already a family tradition; for his uncle, Robert Thorner, left the 
sum of £500 to Harvard by his will, which took effect in 1690, Thomas 
Hollis, Jun., was executor, and it was conversations in this capacity 
with Dr. Increase Mather, President of Harvard, who was on a mis- 
sion to England, that made him aware of its broad spirit, and good 
work, and showed him that it would be well to follow his uncle’s 
example. 

Thomas Hollis, Jun., through twice married, left no issue. His 
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brothers Nathaniel and John also became benefactors to the College. 
So were their descendants. The fourth Thomas Hollis was Nathan- 
iel’s son, and the fifth and last (a son of the fourth) was the “Thomas 
Hollis, Esq.,”’ of the elaborate “Memoirs.” Timothy Hollis, the heir 
of this notable man, was the son of John. The last male representa- 
tive of the Hollis family was Timothy’s grandson, John. It is an in- 
teresting fact that all the trustees of the Hollis Hospital, the alms- 
houses in Sheffield already referred to, established by Thomas Hollis, 
Sen., and further endowed by Thomas, Jun., and other members of 
the family, are lineal descendants from the founder, though none bear 
his name; and also that it was the original meeting-house of the Non- 
conformists, called New Hall, which was forsaken when the present 
Upper Chapel was erected in 1700, that was purchased and trans- 
formed into the almshouses. It is less than a score of years since they 
were pulled down for street improvements, and modern buildings in 
a beautiful suburb were erected to replace them. 

It may also be worth noting that the Thomas Hollis of the “Me- 
moirs,” though a professed Dissenter from the Established Church, 
“never resorted to places of public worship, nor ever connected him- 
self in the way of church membership with any religious sect or party 
whatsoever.” It is told of him that, when asked what was the dif- 
ference between Orthodox and Liberal Dissenters, he replied: “Well, 
you know what Strickland says of the Orthodox Dissenters: they 
worship God for twenty minutes and dictate to man for sixty.” 
Asked if the Liberal Dissenters were any better, ‘‘ Not much,” said he; 
“they dictate to God for twenty minutes, and worship men for sixty.” 
This brief article is written within a few miles of Corscombe in Devon 
where this last Thomas Hollis spent his latest years. 


























Of Flummery. 


OF “FLUMMERY.” 


By ROBERT WITHINGTON, ’06. 


HOMAS CARLYLE once wrote a valuable treatise to warn men 

- to look beneath the surface; and “Sartor Resartus”’ can be read 
with profit to-day. But the reader is apt to forget that beneath the 
surface are qualities which can be “outwardly figured” — and that 
we can show our respect for these qualities only by respecting the 
outward sign thereof. That too much emphasis can be laid on exter- 
nals, I am only too willing to admit; that this is a reason for con- 
demning the externals does not follow. 

Some twenty years ago — on November 2, 1901, to be exact — the 
New York Times (Saturday Review) printed a paper which has been 
resurrected, and is now embalmed in Young’s “Freshman English.” 
This article deals with the “flummery” of college caps and gowns. It 
is interesting to note that the essay antedates the revival of interest 
in pageantry in England and this country, in the first decade of the 
present century; and it may also be remarked that caps and gowns 
have not only survived the attack, but are growing into favor steadily 
— on the principle that if you have to have appropriate dress, it is well 
to wear it oftener than once or twice a year. This increasing favor 
is not due to the pageantic instinct — always latent in humanity, 
but in these days urged to a vigorous development; for the teacher, 
or student, in cap and gown does not represent some one else, some 
historical character, long since dead — nor does he personify some 
allegorical figure who has never lived; but the pageantic instinct 
is strong in this eminently “practical” age, and the unthinking mind 
links with it this feeling for the value of appropriate dress. 

The older generation of teachers felt, in general, much as did the 
writer on “flummery.’” To them, academic dress was distasteful, at 
best — although they distributed diplomas which bore the outworn 
phrase, ‘“‘et concessimus omnia insignia et jura ad hunc gradum 
spectantia.” To-day the Master of Arts and the Doctor of Philosophy 
have no particular “rights” above their fellow-men — the days of 
“benefit of clergy” are no more. The “insignia,” only, remain; and 
these have been called “‘flummery.” 

The psychological value of a uniform is generally admitted. An 
army would hardly be an army without some distinguishing dress. 
No matter how straight a line you may form of men in civilian clothes, 
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it would lack the trimness of the same men in khaki. Not only are the 
personal idiosyncrasies, so obvious in a mob, hidden beneath the 
uniform costume, but the costume helps to arouse and maintain the 
esprit de corps which is the chief value of an organization or an in- 
stitution. The trouble with the uniform of, let us.say, an orphan 
asylum, or the uniformity advocated by some Socialists, is that it 
serves only to emphasize the drab monotony of the mediocre. But 
even in extreme cases it is the outward sign of the bond which holds 
the component parts together — the sign of the spirit which welds the 
individuals into a whole. The stripes of the prison are loathed as a 
sign of shame — unless some martyr glories in his imprisonment: 
respect for Government or Church is reflected in respect for the uni- 
form or the “cloth.” 

And when the uniform is worn, it gives a dignity to a group which a 
ribbon, a button — or even the printed tag or arm-band which some- 
times replaces these — fails to give. “But why,” asks the captious 
critic, ““why all this flummery in an age when all men know how to 
read? Why should not the several bachelors and doctors of law, divin- 
ity, medicine, and the rest simply inscribe their respective degrees on 
the dressing-gowns or bath-robes that they wear at commencements 
and upon other occasions of scholastic state?” This’ is— perhaps in- 
tentionally — childish. In the army one does not find the general’s 
star, the colonel’s eagle — or even the lieutenant’s bar — “flummery,” 
even though one knows how to read. Indeed, one can learn to read 
insignia as easily as letters — and would any one suggest that an officer 
wear his rank embroidered in letters of silk across his chest? 

The cap and gown is the uniform of the scholar; and his academic 
grade is there recorded, as rank is shown on every uniform from the 
Grand Master of the Lodge to the Admiral of the Fleet. To be igno- 
rant of the incentive which such display of rank gives is to be ignorant 
of the elements of human psychology — not to mention the practi- 
cal uses of the insignia in army and navy. 

“Ts is not,” again inquires the critic of the cap and gown, “‘is it not 
the duty of our educational institutions to teach young men to ‘look 
forward, not backward .. .’?”” Not wholly. For only by the past can 
the future be read, and it is part of the duty of our schools and col- 
leges to give our youth an insight into the past. All thinking men 
emphasize the value of the study of history; the past is the brake which 
should prevent the present from running wild. Even to the unthinking 
— to whom publicity is everything — the past can be made to appeal, 
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by remir ding them that history is but “canned publicity.” The pres- 
ent becomes the past so very soon — an effect is so very quickly turned 
into a cause producing another effect — that we cannot afford to lose 
all touch with the past, even were that possible. It is, of course, possi- 
ble to lose all knowledge of the past; but the past has brought us 
where we are. 

The origin of the gown, of the uniform, is in the past; but that is no 
reason for getting rid of them. One might as well eradicate the Teu- 
tonic, the Latin, and the Greek elements of our language. It is not 
“flummery ”’ in these days to suggest the origin of our institutions; and 
the past has always a value — a college, like a business house, gains 
much from a rich tradition, from a long and honorable career. The 
uniform of a regiment, like the cap and gown of the scholar, helps to 
keep the tradition before the present. 

The gown is dignified, and gives distinction to the body of teachers 
who wear it. The senatorial toga — now occasionally referred to in 
newspaper headlines, but otherwise obsolete — had an effect on the 
Roman populace, the memory of which sheds light, to this day, on 
our togaless Senate. The clergyman’s surplice, the priest’s waistcoat, 
bring a respect for the calling which the clothes of a businessman who 
may be equally upright and charitable cannot command. The judge’s 
robe owes its existence to the same principle which makes an athletic 
team regard a uniform as a prime necessity: in it, he represents Law 
and Order — the Government, in short — as the team represents its 
Alma Mater. The city court lacks dignity where the municipal judge 
wears no uniform — and the gown is nothing else. A judge is more than 
a man on a bench, and a priest is not merely a man at the altar; it 
is fitting that both should wear the costume which, in our minds, is 
associated with their callings. 

The remarks of the critic might, indeed, apply to suitable dress for 
any occasion: his paper is that of a man who questions the value of a 
white shirt. The dinner-coat, the morning-coat, the full-dress costume 
for evening wear, are— from one point of view — superfluous; in 
countries nearer the actual fighting than was ours, custom led to the 
abandonment of such “flummery.” The amenities of social life are 
returning, as civilization recovers; with them comes a renewed recog- 
nition of the psychological value of evening dress. The cap and gown 
is the appropriate dress for academic occasions, and, as such, is no 
more “flummery” than any costume over and above the minimum 
necessary for decency or warmth. 
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If a degree be worth getting — or giving — the outward sign of 
it is worth wearing at appropriate times. Even a democratic nation 
has to admit the necessity of distinctions and rewards (human nature 
being what it is); and the Republic of Letters offers prizes, the winners 
of which record their distinctions in college catalogues and in “‘ Who’s 
Who.” If the thing be right, the sign of it is legitimate. 

Sam Lawson, the sage of Oldtown, once remarked, regarding British 
titles, that he s’posed they were all right, and he’d noticed that Ameri- 
cans regarded them with as much respect as any one. Even in Massa- 
chusetts, just after the Revolution, men liked to be called “Judge,” or 
“Colonel,” or “Deacon” — to have some title which differentiated 
them from their neighbors. An Order’of Knighthood, the members of 
which were addressed as “Sir,” would be more in keeping with our 
ideals than a Society of Sons of Veterans, or Descendants of the Pil- 
grims; for it is only when recognition of achievement becomes hereditary 
that it becomes un-American. A college degree is, like the Distinguished 
Service Cross, or the Congressional Medal, a recognition of personal 
achievement. It means studies faithfully performed. The achievement 
is outwardly figured by a costume — the cap, and gown, and hood — 
and such a costume is not “flummery,” but the coin which represents 
(or ought to represent) spiritual wealth. 


UNDERGRADUATE INTERESTS. 
By ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER, ’95. 


WILL ask you to utilize the hour,” I said to the class in English 

Composition, “in writing an essay on whatever is for each one of 
you his chief interest. Try to deal with the subject in such a way that 
the reader will catch some of your interest, or at least understand 
why the subject should constitute for a person a chief interest.” 

During the agitation produced by my speech, I opened the copy of 
the Atlantic Monthly with which I had provided myself and settled 
down to enjoy a comfortable hour. 

It was then 1.40. For three or four minutes my reading was dis- 
turbed by the whispered conversations of friends inviting or receiving 
suggestions; then the room became quiet. Thirteen seniors, twenty- 
eight juniors, and one hundred and twenty sophomores were now 
absorbed in their literary task, and I read serenely on. 

At one minute of two a sophomore rose from his seat, advanced 
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down the aisle, and laid his theme on my desk. I looked at him in a 
manner that I conceived to be menacing and that I hoped would be 
remarked by the rest of the class. He seemed unabashed, however, and 
turning walked towards the door. One hundred and sixty pairs of 
feet beat time with his steps. It is apparently the custom for a class 
thus to applaud or deride a member who makes a conspicuous and, 
premature withdrawal. Whether the motive is to applaud the hardi- 
hood of the act or to deride the “smartness” of it I am uncertain. I 
made a memorandum on the back of the theme of the time at which it 
had been handed in, and returned to my reading. But in another 
moment I was again interrupted; another sophomore was approaching 
with his theme. I received it as I had the first, ungraciously, but my 
disagreeable manner did not seem to daunt that frank and smiling 
face. He too withdrew to the resounding accompaniment of many 
feet. From that time on I was repeatedly putting down my maga- 
zine to mark the time of delivery of a prematurely born theme. It ap- 
peared as if a number of men had been waiting for one bold enough to 
initiate an exodus, and then had plunged to follow him. 

I expected to find that the themes on which the least time had been 
spent would be the most inadequate and defective. As a matter of 
fact, the proportion of defective themes in that group was not much 
higher than in the group delivered at the end of the hour. 

The tabulation of all the themes would probably be tedious to the 
reader; a tabulation of the first sixty that I read may be taken as 
representative of the diversity of subjects and points of view. Out of 
these sixty, seven had no bearing on the topic assigned. Although I 
had announced the requirement in a loud, clear, and resonant voice, 
and then in order that there might be no misunderstanding, had re- 
peated the announcement, seven men out of sixty were so hard of 
hearing, orinattentive, or uncomprehending, that they wrote anecdotes 
or arguments or descriptions instead of setting forth and explaining 
their chief interest. 

The interests of the remaining fifty-three were classified as follows: 


Football 5 Finding a chief interest 2 
Baseball 3 Woman Q 
Golf 3 Tennis Q 
Law 3 Swimming 1 
College and College life 3 Knitting 1 
Sailing 2 Return to Normalcy 1 
Crew 2 Politics 1 
Gunning 2 Literature 1 
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Why the instructor should be Business 1 
reading the Atlantic Monthly 1 Engineering 1 
Collecting 1 Travel 1 
Restoration of World Order 1 Reading 1 
People 1 Making a Library 1 
Fishing 1 Farming 1 
Horseback riding 1 Rag Business 1 
Mathematics 1 Social service 1 
Motion Picture Business 1 Developing personal efficiency 1 
Economics 1 Drinking 


Analysis shows that only three themes were written in a frivolous or 
facetious spirit. The student who professed to find his chief interest in 
knitting, the writer who was distraught because the instructor was 
reading the Atlantic Monthly rather than the Cosmopolitan or Snappy 
Stories, and one of the two essayists on Woman regarded the task as 
one to be approached with levity. “Consider the first stitch,’ wrote 
the exponent of Knitting in an endeavor to simulate a gusto for his 
subject; “Consider the first stitch, the glow of the work as the ewvre 
takes form, the doubt as to its eventual shape, the dismay as a stitch 
is dropped, the joy of picking it up again, and at last the glory of the 
knowledge that you, you alone, have knitted a sweater — or is it a 
sock?” “Always the same woman inside,” philosophized — or 
rhapsodized — the youthful Feminist, “whether she adorns the 
pinnacles of society, or sits amidst books in a young ladies’ seminary, 
or tends an operator’s switchboard, or walks the streets, the docks, 
and the dark alleys; still, always she is the same little woman, sensitive 
and sentimental, shy to a degree at least, and ever a wee bit proud. She 
means well, sweet thing; God bless her.” Glancing at the note on the 
back of this theme, I found that the writer, overcome possibly by the 
agitation of his thoughts, had sought the open air at two o'clock. 

The other theme on Woman was less abstract, more concrete. 
“‘My chief interest? Well, I did think of football, but at that moment 
there flashed into my mind the vision of Brothers Field at Andover, 
the pigskin in play, a thrillingly pretty girl in the lower stands not five 
yards from my end. Which caught my eye, the ball or the girl? The 
girl — damn it. A play went round me, and I went out. Did I ever 
meet the Lorelei of the bleachers? I did not.” From this untoward 
episode the writer proceeds to offer some fairly sound remarks on the 
subject of women. ‘One considers them in a general way much more 
than anything else,” he observes. 

Perhaps to the themes written with frivolous intent should be 
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added that on Drinking. Yet there was in it so much genuineness of 
feeling that it seems hardly to deserve the epithet “facetious.” “ Drink- 
ing,” observes the writer, “may be of two sorts: first, the drinking of 
tea, which is quite proper in the case of women, but in the man is most 
inappropriate and requires a certain sleekness of outward appearance, 
an esthetic taste somewhat warped, and an ability to seem at home 
in the company of women while in the house, which is matched by an 
inability to be at ease among men while out of doors.’’ Earnestly the 
writer laments the triumph of the prohibitionists and the cult of tea- 
drinking; defiantly he cries, ‘‘Take your tea and keep your hands soft 
and lily white; but give me a pair of hard rough fists and— my booze.” 

The themes that dealt with the various sports were nearly all 
couched in terms of stolid approval and were unimaginative and 
mediocre. (And here I would observe that great athletes are usually, 
though not invariably, matter-of-fact and literal in expression. The 
Homer of their heroic exploits is seldom one of themselves; he is likely 
to be some shrimp-like creature who crouches in the bleachers.) Was 
it a spark of imagination or a lack of precision in phrasing that al- 
lowed a golf enthusiast to write, “One cannot describe the feeling of a 
well-hit golf ball. It has to be experienced to obtain the thrill.”” None 
of the writers who claimed football or baseball or crew as a chief in- 
terest wrote as if part of the interest lay in striving for a place on a 
class or a University team. From none of the papers that I read did 
I get the impression that “making a team” was an absorbing interest 
for any one. In every case it was the fine points of the game, and the 
pleasure to be got from it, not the glory to be won through it, that 
furnished the subject; the point of view, if lacking in originality, 
was always that of the disinterested sportsman. 

Seldom did a writer strike an introspective note. The themes were 
nearly all cheerfully objective; none betrayed egoism. I paused a 
moment when I read, “It is my chief interest to ascertain in what way 
I may be of most service to others.” Could a young man avow that 
interest without being something of a prig? But the theme as it pro- 
ceeded was convincing. “Such a desire is part of a heritage handed 
down by my Jewish forefathers, a heritage acquired by them in their 
centuries of struggle against oppression and intolerance. ... It is a 
time when humanity is calling for help — and J shall do my best to 
answer this call for volunteers.” No, there was no priggish insincerity 
here; the writer was trying to express one of the deeper impulses of his 
heart. 
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Equally appealing was the utterance of a young war veteran who, 
as a schoolboy of seventeen, had served in France, had been wounded, 
had gone through experiences tragic and disillusioning, and had come 
back to enter college. In his freshman year he had found lessons 
“trivial and unimportant. They were not, but my point of view was 
warped. I missed the absolute frankness that had existed between 
man and man. My ideas of life were considered precocious. My chief 
interest, at present, is to revert, as nearly as possible, to a normal 
point of view, a normal outlook on life, and normal aspirations.” 

The student who found in Mathematics a chief interest displayed 
insight and philosophy. *‘ Any one will grant that the greatest pleasure 
in life comes from a job well done, and that perfect pleasure comes only 
from perfection. Mathematics is one of the few lines of endeavor in 
which perfection can be obtained, and recognized when it is obtained. 
... The idealist with the romantic desire to regulate all life by definite 
rules_ to be able to say yes or no to every question, will find Mathe- 
matics a perfect pastime. It will afford him the mental pleasure that 
no actual experience can.” 

One student found “after a few minutes of desperate groping” 
that he was “‘startlingly deficient in any definite goal.” ‘Suppose I 
decide to be interested in Business, that grim god of the cities who re- 
pays gold for youth and sucks out all culture and love of beauty to 
make room for hard precision and that password of our day, Efficiency? 
Suppose I become a business man, what then? What of all my au- 
thors, whom I shan’t have time to read? What of all the thoughts I 
should have liked to have written down and perhaps, one day, to have 
published? What becomes of the woods I used to love, the secret lakes, 
the grass covered with dew, and smelling of the morning wind? All 
these things pass, or but exist in retrospect, and even memory is 
dimmed by that one fixed interest that must control the votary at the 
rude altar of Business. Do I choose the life of an artist and dwell in 
those same dear regions of the wind and dew, I tire by and by, and 
grow restless for the city aga’n, and a chance to sell a little youth for 
hard, bright gold.” 

Of course young men are shy about revealing themselves; they dis- 
semble their best quite as much as they conceal their worst, and we 
cannot expect them upon command to declare all that is nearest and 
dearest to their hearts. We may assume that the responses of the class 
were nearly all made as impersonal as possible, and that the choice of 
subject was sometimes dictated by a desire to keep the real human 
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being undisclosed to the instructor’s prying eyes. Nevertheless, after 
reading the improvised essays of an hour, I felt that the members of 
my class had painted with surprising distinctness a composite portrait 
of the Harvard undergraduate. They nearly all revealed a certain 
docility of temper and liberality of feeling; they were not shrill or 
truculent or dogmatic; they were amiably disposed and open-minded. 

Why all the loud outery of late concerning the wild, undisciplined, 
decadent tendencies of American youth? Certainly these undergrad- 
uates show no premature sophistication, no lack of zest in the per- 
formance of duty as well as in the pursuit of happiness. Their spirits 
are high, and so are their ideals. They are not too much dismayed by 
the mess that their elders have made of the world. They do not feel 
that they have a grievance against life. Probably there is no genius 
among them, but there is much good human material that will be 
serviceably employed, for they have already formed the habit of look- 
ing out and not in; their eyes are friendly and humorous, and they are 
of good heart. 


“THE STUDENT IN ARMS” — OLD STYLE. 
By SAMUEL F. BATCHELDER, ’93 


HE instinct for soldiering is deeply implanted in the human male 
from earliest youth. The semi-barbaric appeal of martial music 
and trappings is first felt, and childhood never tires of the drum, the 
trumpet, the cocked hat, and the flag. Later comes the development 
of the “gang spirit,” and the growing boy joins eagerly with his fellows 
in mimic marches, in shouts of command, and in concerted attacks 
on an imaginary foe. Later still is added the sense of reality and the 
appreciation of technique, so that the young man revels in the mech- 
anism of a rifle and its possibilities, in the exactitudes of the drill 
manual, and the minutiz of military etiquette At this stage he 
either becomes a critical amateur of drills and parades, or — being at 
a highly impressionable age — he is easily influenced by the posture 
of public affairs and the trend of public opinion, and himself joins 
some warlike organization. That consummation often occurs while 
he is in college, as may be observed with approval among the under- 
graduates of to-day. 
It was just as observable nearly three hundred years ago. But 
it was then observed with alarm. For the old-time militia was a 
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very different affair from the intelligent, serious-minded, and hard- 
working body of the present. “Training days” were inseparably 
associated with rum; and if our troops swore terribly in Flanders, 
there is reason to suppose they also did in Massachusetts. It is one 
of the oddest streaks in the early New England character that the 
most sober and God-fearing citizens, pillars of the church and patterns 
of righteousness, if stood up in line with matchlocks in their hands, 
immediately did their best to fulfil the popular conception of an igno- 
rant, brutal, and Jicentious soldiery.! 

This inconsistency was largely the result of tradition. When the 
Puritans left Old England the train-bands there had sunk to a very 
low state of efficiency. The ancient “Assize at Arms” had fallen 
completely to decay. The yeomanry were called out hardly once in 
five years, and even then many paid the required fine rather than 
attend. Few of the members knew so much as how to load a musket, 
though it is to be suspected all knew how to brew a bow] of bishop. 

Inthe new world, after the first sharp pinch of necessity for protection 
against the savages had passed, military training degenerated in the 
same way. The company drills, which had begun bravely enough once 
a week, gradually ran down to once a.quarter. The discipline and in- 
struction amounted to almost nothing. The professional drill-masters 
who had been specially imported for the purpose either died off or 
tired of the job and returned to the more exciting fields of Edgehill, 
Marston Moor, and Dunbar. A prolonged period of peace added to 
the demoralization. The arms deteriorated and were handled with 
increasing carelessness. Accidents were frequent, sometimes fatal. 
So were brawls and affrays, a “muster” affording capital opportuni- 
ties to settle private grudges and pay off old scores. If swords were 
not precisely beaten into ploughshares, helmets were quite possibly 
converted into punch-bowls. Training days became little more than 
authorized occasions for letting off steam. Altogether, in the opinion 
of the Harvard College authorities, the militia was an excellent thing 
to keep their young divinity students away from. 

The decline of discipline began very early. In 1641, the Reverend 
Thomas Shepard, minister at Cambridgeand chief sponsor for Harvard 
College, evidently after viewing a drill of the local train-band, was 


1 This deplorable bit of psychoanalysis was noted in Cambridge so early as 1641 by 
the Rev. Thomas Shepard : “Take a poor souldier alone, he is as other men; but when 
they are got into a knot together, now they grow strong against all lawes of God or 
men.” Sermon on Subjection to Christ, 119, 
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moved to observe: “Men come when they list to those meetings, and 
so time is lost; and when they do come, [take] no care, I had almost 
said conscience, to minde their work in hand, and do it with all their 
might, as it to which they are called; but Officers may speak, charge, 
cry, yea strike sometimes, yet [they] heed it not; it’s intolerable! 
But that Members of Churches, which should be examples to others, 
should do this, at best it is but brutishnesse.”’ With an inimitable 
mixture of the old bull-dog spirit and the new religious bigotry, he 
exclaims: “If there be but English blood in a Christian, he will en- 
deavour to be perfect in his Art herein; but if grace, much more; that 
he may make one stone in the wall, and be fit to shed his blood,-if need 
be, for the defence of Christs servants, Churches, and [the] cause of God.” 
The clergy, indeed, leaned heavily on the temporal arm, and noted its 
shakiness with keen apprehension. “T is not now an artillery day,” 
explains Shepard, alluding to the sermons always preached on those 
occasions, “only I must speak a word because ’t is a thing of moment, 
and matter of great conscience with me.” 

Throughout the greater part of the colonial and provincial periods, 
speaking by and large, the militia system was notoriously ineffectual. 
Unless stiffened by professional aid from the old world, the native 
discipline and tactics savored strongly of the school of Falstaff. The 
Reverend Samuel Nowell (H.C. 1653) complained in his Artillery 
Sermon of 1678 that the companies drilled “all in a huddle and ri- 
diculously disordered.”’ Eight years later his classmate the Reverend 
Joshua Moodey sought by his exhortations “to revive our Military 
Discipline, and the Spirit of Souldiery, which seems to be in its wane.” 
A letter written by Lieutenant-Colonel Francis Wainwright (H.C. 
1686), during the Port Royal Campaign of 1707, shows the morale of 
the New England troops and the capacity of their officers were then 
dangerously low. Of the capture of Louisburg in 1745, Dr. William 
Douglass remarked irreverently that “the Siege was carried on in a tu- 
multuary random Manner, and resembled a Cambridge commence- 
ment.” The newspaper accounts of the later musters show that they 
consisted mainly of “elegant entertainments” (mostly spirituous) pro- 
vided by the commanders, and elaborately staged— and perfectly use- 
less—sham battles, a good deal in the nature of modern “pageants.” 
Even in the Revolution, de Kalb and von Steuben found they could be 
most useful as drill sergeants; Lafayette beheld with stupefaction an 
American regiment take ground to its right “by an eternal counter- 
march, beginning on the left flank”; and Washington almost broke 
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his heart in struggling “to introduce order and discipline into 
troops who have from their infancy imbibed ideas of the most contrary 
kind.” The fact is that your true-born Yankee does not take kindly 
to the idea of war; unpreparedness is his long suit; he lays to his soul 
the flattering unction of a supposed invincibility should he “spring 
to arms”; and if the worst comes to the worst he trusts — usually 
with success — to his lucky stars. 

With the view of the Harvard Corporation the civil authorities 
quite concurred, though on a somewhat different ground. A great 
deal of the inefficiency of the militia system was due to the rule of 
universal service, whereby the whole breeched portion of the popula- 
tion from sixteen to sixty (or even older), the fit and the unfit, the 
willing and the unwilling, the sober and the drunken, were thrust 
willy-nilly into the drill-ground with every variety of weapon and every 
degree of aptitude. Still, even then there was an exemption law, 
and a far more sensible one than at present. It was based not upon 
the cleims of others, but upon the man’s own value to the community. 
If enforced in recent years it would have prevented the now too famil- 
iar story of the sacrifice of the flower of the nation’s youth while the 
drones and the sluggards remain safely at home. Under its provisions 
the leaders and the prospective leaders of the people, the best educated 
and the most difficult to replace, were not called upon to waste their 
time in farcical training, or to risk their lives in case of war. Among 
those specifically exempted were the clergy, the physicians, the magis- 
trates, and the teachers and students of Harvard College. 

Nevertheless, so strong was the instinct for soldiering already men- 
tioned, that no sooner was the College started than the students began 
to waive their rights and volunteer to “train.” Such an evasion 
was far from agreeable to their preceptors, who passed among the 
very first laws of the College (1642): “‘ None shall, under any pretence 
whatever, frequent the company and society of such men as lead an 
ungirt and dissolute life. Neither shall any without license of the 
Overseers of the Colledge bee of the [Ancient and Honorable] Artillery 
or traine-Band.” This oblique yet masterly thrust, perhaps the first 
rebuke endured by an organization long-suffering but notoriously 
tough, was followed eight years later by an equally effective piece of 
sarcasm. The law was now revised to read: “Neither shall any 
schollar exercise himself in any Military band, unlesse of knowne 
gravity and of approoved, sober and vertuous conversation, and that 
with leave of the President and his Tutor.” 
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Such a qualification evidently amounted (as was probably intended) 
to a total prohibition, since for a century after Harvard was founded 
there is no hint of an undergraduate joining any company or showing 
any practical interest in military affairs. The only exception occurs, 
rather strangely, at the very beginning of the College annals — and is 
not really an exception at all, since the student in question, though 
he took the martial fever at the usual period, had pretty thoroughly 
recovered by the time he became an undergraduate, owing to the fact 
that he entered at the very mature age of twenty-six. 

This incipient warrior was John Oliver, who arrived from England 
as a youth of sixteen with his father, Thomas Oliver, in 1632. Two 
years afterwards he was chosen corporal to Captain Underhill, who 
commanded the “ward of two kept every day att the ffort att Boston.” 
He was so proficient that he was soon promoted to sergeant, and was 
spoken of as “an expert soldier,” who showed much “usefulness 
through a publick spirit.” As the fort had “divers pieces of ordnance 
mounted on it,” he was evidently well versed in their use, and may be 
considered the exemplar and patron saint of the present Harvard 
Artillery Unit. 

But Theology, the overwhelming power of that day, must needs 
snatch Sergeant Oliver from his culverins and patereros, and nip his 
military career in the bud. Along with some threescore other early 
Bostonians, he was suspected of favoring the heresies of Mrs. Ann 
Hutchinson, and in 1637 the whole group were deprived of their arms 
and ammunition, lest they, “as others in Germany, in former times, 
may, upon some revelation, make some suddaine irruption upon those 
that differ from them in judgment.” (Upon the startlingly modern 
sound of this quotation, which rings as true to-day as almost three 
centuries ago, comment is superfluous.) In clearing himself of this 
accusation, the young fighting-man became so deeply involved in 
religious matters that he gave up his brilliant professional prospects 
and entered Harvard College to study for the ministry. But fortune 
was against him once more. Scarcely had he graduated, ranking 
(socially) first in the Class of 1645, ere he sickened and died.! 

We might here interject that, like Oliver, at least two early presi- 
dents of Harvard came to their places in the College with an honor- 
able military record behind them. John Leverett (Class of 1680) 
took his seat in 1707 fresh from his labors as one of the “joint com- 
missioners for the superior command, conduct, rule, and government 
1 Sibley, Harvard Graduates, 1, 102. 
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of her majesty’s forces on the expedition to Nova Scotia and L’Ac- 
cadie,” in which he also raised and commanded a company of volun- 
teers. He was at the same time lieutenant of the Ancient and Honor- 
ables. He even administered the affairs of the College in a crisp and 
semi-military manner that proved wonderfully effective: the institu- 
tion throve and expanded, and the students observed unusual disci- 
pline and order. The Reverend Samuel Langdon (H.C. 1740), 
elected president in 1774, was a chaplain to the Massachusetts forces 
in the extraordinary Louisburg campaign of ’45; so that when he made 
his famous prayer with the American troops before they started for 
Bunker Hill he was only reénacting a réle familiar to him thirty years 
before. 

In his display of “usefulness through a publick spirit” by real mili- 
tary service, however, John Oliver left no imitators among the rest 
of the Harvard students, although some few served in the colonial 
wars after graduation. Considering our modern experience in these 
matters, it is a sorry contrast to record that of undergraduates who 
actually doffed cap and gown to buckle on the harness of war, Mr. 
S. E. Morison, ’08, who has made exhaustive search,! can find not one 
until the Louisburg expedition. For that astounding operation, 
Benjamin Prescott (1747), of Concord, and David Lee (1748), of 
Marblehead, were among the volunteers. Since Lee took the step 
“without leave,” he was degraded fourteen places in the class for his 
unauthorized patriotism. He survived the campaign, and gamely 
returned to take his punishment, but died before graduation. Pres- 
cott was “killed by the Indians at C. Breton,” and thus seems entitled 
to the honor of being the first Harvard undergraduate who fell in 
the service of his country. 

This generaliy non-belligerent attitude of the early collegians is the 
more noticeable when compared with the enthusiasm shown by 
their contemporaries in the old country, on whom their conduct was 
supposed to be so closely modeled. Oxford in particular turned out 
an inspiring number of student volunteers to fight for their King in 
the Civil War. One fifth of the undergraduates at Christ Church 
took commissions, and in 1642 “a corps of four hundred and fifty 
men connected with the University as scholars or servants had .been 
organized.” Still, at the younger university several powerful reasons 
combined to make the students pacifists. ‘The exemption law (which 


1 “Harvard in the Colonial Wars,” Graduates’ Magazine, xxvi, 554. Many of the 
facts in the preceding paragraphs have been taken from this valuable study. 
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had no parallel in England), the College orders, evidently reénforced 
by public opinion, and the general ineptitude of the whole militia 
system, not to mention the difficulty of providing themselves with 
the necessary “armor, breasts, backs, headpieces, and blunder- 
busses,” kept them even from participating in the trainings of the 
local Cambridge company. 

Parenthetically, that company did very well without them. It is 
a kind of civic paradox that the town most noted for such a peaceful 
institution as a university has bulked so large in warlike memorabilia. 
Here assembled the first American army, and here Washington took 
command. Here was designed and first displayed the “Cambridge 
Flag,” from which was later evolved our national standard. Here 
was the prison-camp of the first hostile force captured in the war for 
independence. Hence marched the first company of volunteers for 
our internecine strife. Here was established the first state arsenal, 
and one of the principal powder magazines, recalled by “Arsenal 
Square” and “Magazine Street.” So, even in the infancy of the 
settlement, Cambridge was the headquarters of one of the two chief ; 
military men of the colony, Daniel Patrick. “This Captain,” says 
Winthrop, ‘“‘was entertained by us out of Holland (where he was a 
common soldier of the Prince’s guard) to exercise our men. We made 
him a captain, and maintained him.” He was granted the little 
knoll in the river marshes, ever since called “Captain’s Island.” 
The separate Cambridge company was organized the same year 
Harvard was founded, and was at first commanded by George Cooke, 
who later went home to fight and die under Cromwell. From that 
time onward the local train-band kept up a somewhat celebrated 
existence, under such noted leaders as Major-General Daniel Gookin, 
that “Kentish souldier” who was “a very forward man to advance 
martial discipline, and withal the truths of Christ,” Colonel Edmund 
Goffe of the Class of 1690, and the amazingly versatile Major-General 
William Brattle of 1722, soldier, physician, parson, lawyer, politician, 
and much else beside, who retained his command nearly up to 
the Revolution. Toward that date there are also traces of the very 
unusual addition of a troop of cavalry.! 

If the scholars could not take part in the training days on Cambridge 
Common, at their very doors, they could act as spectators, so long as 
they did not transgress the early College law forbidding them to 
“bee present at or in any of the Publike Civil meetings, or Concourse 
1 Paige, History of Cambridge, chapter on “Military History.”, 
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of people, as Courts of justice, elections, fayres, or at Military exer- 
cise in the time or howers of the Colledge exercise, Publike or private.” 
We can fancy them lining the edge of the training field, and jeering 
unmercifully at the preposterous evolutions (or convolutions) they 
were not allowed to share. Sometimes their “sour grapes” attitude 
became decidedly troublesome. A lively example of their pranks 
is found in the faculty recerds of June 9, 1760, in the case of Michael 
James Trollet, who came all the way from Surinam to join the Class 
of 1763, but who did not succeed in staying with them long. 


w’th respect to Trollet. Col’o Bratile having made complaint to us, 
That the s’d Trollet grossly insulted his train’d Comp’a w’h under Arms, by 
firing a Squib or Serpent among their fire-locks when loaded & primed & all 
grounded, w’rby he great|ly] endangered the limbs @ least of the Souldiers & 
Spectators; yet he (Coll’o Brattle) having said, That he wou’d not desire the 
said Trollet shou’d be animadverted upon by us; Provided he wou’d give 
Satisfaction to him for that his Offence, Therefore agreed, that before we 
consider that his Affair, He (Trollet) shou’d have Time & Opportunity given 
him wherein to endeav’r to make the s’d Coll’o Brattle a proper Satisfaction. 


But just before this date a new idea had begun to pervade the Uni- 
versity, very significant of the changing opinion of the times, and a 
new sector to unfold in the ever-widening horizon of undergraduate 
activities. The martial spirit of youth, so long repressed, awakened 
to the pleasing realization that if it could not join the “exercises” 
of its elders, it might without much trouble indulge itself independ- 
ently. In other words, if the students were not wanted in the reg- 
ular militia companies, they could organize one of their own — pro- 
vided they could get the arms and permission to use them. How 
their first outfit was obtained is something of a mystery, but the con- 
sent of the College authorities was surprisingly ready. Craftily tak- — 
ing advantage of the popular enthusiasm engendered by the start of 
the expedition which captured Quebec in 1759, the undergraduates 
presented a petition “for Liberty to exercise Themselves in the use of 
the Fire-lock at convenient Hours.” ‘To this the faculty agreed, 
with the following very reasonable “Restrictions or Proviso’s”’: 

Provided, that they make no use of their Drum any Where, but in the 
Play-Place [the site of Memorial Hall], nor That, But in Play Time. 

Provided also, That They exercise themselves in the use of the Fire-lock 
in the Play-Place only, and That at no other time, but after Evening Prayers. 
Provided also, That they behave themselves orderly in their Exercise, & 
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Particularly That They explode not any of their Fire-Locks in the College 
Yard, or Elsewhere (Except Vollies in the Field of Exercise). 

Provided also, That after their Exercise, they absolutely clear the 
College of all their Fire-Arms, so that if any fire-lock be found in any 
- Chamber of the College in the Evening or on the next Day, before Eve- 
ning Prayers, And also if any Breach be made upon any one of the above 
Articles, Then the Liberty above granted, of Exercising the Fire-Lock, shall 
be immediately prohibited to Them.! 


Apparently we have here the germination of the first military com- 
pany at Harvard. Ten years later we find it fully developed. As all 
nomenclature was then of classical elegance, it was known as the 
Marti-Mercurian Band — which was, after all, much better than the 
“Harvard Blues” or the “Langdon Light Infantry” — and its flag, 
long preserved but now perished, bore the motto “Tam Marti Quam 
Mercurio.” In 1769 its captain was William Wetmore, of the Class 
of 1770. It had become so well equipped that it boasted a full uni- 
form —a three-cornered hat, a blue coat turned up with white, 
nankeen “smalls,” white stockings, and top-boots (some accounts 
say black gaiters), precisely the “buff and blue” afterwards adopted 
and made immortal by the Continental Army. Its officers seem to 
have been a captain, a lieutenant, an “ensign” or second lieutenant, 
and an “adjutant” or first sergeant. It had in its best estate about 
a hundred members, with its own field music. Further traditions 
concerning this epochal organization are lamentably few, but one 
cheerful detail is still remembered; when the company was dismissed 
after drill, the regular custom of all trainings was observed by “ pass- 
ing round three or four buckets of toddy.” 

Up to 1771 the members seem to have followed the ancient custom 
of providing their own arms, but at that date another highly signifi- 
cant privilege was granted. The Great and General Court was then 
occupying Harvard Hall for its sessions, and was so impressed by what 
it saw of the Band that on April 16 of that year it appointed a com- 
mittee to prepare a message to Governor Hutchinson, asking for one 
hundred of the Province arms, “to be deposited in Cambridge for the 
use of the students of Harvard-College.” To this request President 
Locke, a warm “friend to American Liberty,” added his endorsement 


1 Faculty Records, April 7, 1759. Seven years later the military drill was influencing 
college life considerably. The mutineers in the Great Butter Rebellion of 1766 state: 
“‘We formed ourselves into regular Ranks, marched in a Body to his [the President’s] 
House.” 
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in a personal letter! to the Governor, which might almost have been 
written in 1915. 


The Students in Conseq: of this, have been pressing me to express to you 
my sentiments upon it, and to desire you would be pleased to indulge them. 
As the use of Arms among them is left pretty much to my direction I have 
encouraged ’em in military Exercise — and so long as they are orderly I can’t 
but think it will be usefull. — They must they will have some exercise — if 
it is not regular it will often be mischievous — I query also whether, consider- 
ing the present state of the world, it may not properly be looked on as a part 
of liberal education which if they do not learn now they will not have so good 
an opportunity to learn hereafter — many of these youths will in time prob- 
ably be military Officers, and it must be in a degree incongruous to have the 
Command of Troops and not be able to give ’em an example of military skill. 


As to the proper care and safeguarding of the equipment he pro- 
poses that the arms should be 


kept in the hebrew School? all together — that the four officers should have the 
Charge of delivering them out and of seeing them returnd. That each stu- 
dent should have his name somehow fastened on his Arms — be obliged to use 
the same stand — and to be responsible for any damages it shall receive. 


Although the number of arms asked for shows that fully one half 
the students were drilling in more or less open preparation for the 
conflict that was now almost inevitable, Hutchinson somehow allowed 
this dangerous bit of encouragement to go through. The academic 
arsenal in the Hebrew School was duly established, and continued 
until the actual outbreak of hostilities; for it is related that on that 
thrice-memorable “nineteenth of April in ’seventy-five,” one at least 
of the scholars “hastily equipped himself from the armory of the 
college company, repaired to the scene of action, and fought gal- 
lantly during the day.” ® 


1 Massachusetts Archives, 58/596. 

2 Hebrew had been a waning study for years, but was a kind of shibboleth with the 
Corporation. When the first Harvard Hall was burned in 1764, the rebuilding com- 
mittee reported ‘‘That as the Hall and Library, the apparatus-room, and Hebrew- 
school, the Kitchen and Buttery were in the old house & were absolutely necessary 
for the college, it appeared to the committee that those rooms must be made a part of 
the new building.” Accordingly the second Harvard contained a new “Hebrew 
School” (or as we should say, school-room), a small apartment 15x17)4 ft., at the 
head of the stairs to the second floor, next the “Philosophy School’’ or physical lab- 
oratory. Probably very few Hebrew classes were held there, and by 1771 it was 
evidently disused altogether. See Colonial Society Transactions, xiv, 14-16. 
3 Lincoln, History of Worcester, 233. 
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Meantime a third significant alteration was taking place in the 
University’s traditional attitude of pacifism. The College was no 
longer a mere divinity school, the rule that students must get special 
permission to “train” had been repealed long ago, and although 
the Cambridge company had probably looked with disfavor upon 
“college boys” as members up to this time, yet now, when the whole 
province was reorganizing its militia, collecting warlike stores, and 
generally getting ready for trouble, likely-looking scholars had no 
difficulty in joining up. The influences noted at the beginning of this 
sketch were allowed free play. We can trace the whole process from 
the diary of Samuel Chandler,' of Gloucester, a member of the Class 
of 1775: 


1773 May 26. I see the Cadets exercise in king Street [Boston] likewise 
hear the band of Musick which has lately come over. 

December 15. I hear from Boston yt there was a Mob this Evening & the 
Vessels were borded and ye Tea hove overbord. — huzzar — 

1774 September 18. At Noon News came from Boston Committee to 
this Town that the Soldiers had their Packs on their Backs & a Number of 
Boats on this side of the Common. it much alarmed the People who have 
kept watch all Night up the River expecting they were a going to Watertown 
to git the Cannon but they never came from their Camp. 

Sep. 20. this afternoon the Company turned out here. they were very 
full [ste]. Capt. Gardner examined all their Arms and made a long Speach on 
Liberty... 

Sep. 21. I went to Boston & . . . see the Soldiers fire in the Common. 
went over to the Neck where they were working in the intrenchments. 

October 7, Fryday. last Wednesday I joyn’d the Company in order to 
larn the Exercises &c. 


Just how many undergraduates followed Chandler’s example is 
impossible to say. No rolls exist of the Cambridge company, in 
which they would naturally enlist, up to the day of Lexington and 
Concord. As that day fell in the spring vacation, most of them were 
absent; but at least three “scholars” are put down in the “Muster 
Roll of the company under the command of Captain Sam! Thatcher, 
in Colo Gardner’s Regiment of militia, which marchd on the alarm, 
April 19, 1775.”’ These were John Haven, of Dedham, a junior, and 
Edward Bangs, of Harwich, and Daniel Kilham, of Wenham, sopho- 
mores. 

Turning for a moment from the subjective to the objective side of 
1 Graduates’ Magazine, x, 375, etc. 
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the part played by Harvard College on that day, it is worth noting 
that (according to Jeremy Belknap, a contemporary chronicler) 
General Gage’s plan of operations for the British expedition to Con- 
cord was to bring it on its return march through Cambridge, where 
it was to be met by heavy reénforcements. The combined force 
was then to entrench on the Common, take possession of the town, 
and destroy the public buildings, especially the colleges. A general 
policy of “‘frightfulness” was to be followed that would result in the 
submission of the whole neighborhood. It is gratifying, therefore, 
to be able to record that in the persons of these three students, Har- 
vard did what it could to prevent such a catastrophe. 

This brings us to the very interesting question: How many Har- 
vard undergraduates fought in the Revolution? And the answer 
must be given regretfully: Mighty few. The new order of things 
was too unprecedented, and the old prejudices and restrictions were 
too strong, to permit many of the Marti-Mercurians to march forth 
to the actual ordeal by battle. And candor compels the confession 
that several who did march up the hill very soon followed the tactics 
of the celebrated King of France. 


President Langdon’s most respectful Compliments to his Excellency Genl 
Washington, certifying that Saml Woodward a Serjeant in the late Colo 
Gardner’s Regiment, & in Capt Fuller’s Company, is a student of Harvard 
College in his last year & begs my Intercession that he may be discharged 
from his military services. 

Monday Noon Septr 18 [1775] 

President Langdon’s repeated profession of high esteem for his Excellency 
Genl Washington, asking pardon for troubling him so often with Billets — 
but hoping for a favorable reception of another Certificate, viz, that John 
Child an Ensign in Capt Craft’s Company of the Regiment lately under Colo 
Gardner deceased, is a Student of Harvard College now in his last year, & is 
earnestly desirous of perfecting his public Education. 

Monday Afternoon Septr 18 1775 — 

President Langdon’s most respectful Compliments to his Excellency Gen- 
eral Washington; begging leave to certify him that Mr Edmund Foster, now 
a Serjeant in Capt Pond’s Company & Colo Joseph Reeds Regiment stationed 
at Roxbury, is a Candidate for admission into Harvard College, & desirous 
of time to revive his acquaintance with the Classics that he may join this 
Seminary as soon as possible; tho’ it will be with regret if he leaves the serv- 
ice of his Country, yet his Age pleads for your permission to return to his 
studies — 

Saturday Morng Octor 28 —[1775] * 


1 Graduates’ Magazine, rx, $10. 
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The above applications were all granted. It is additionally re- 
grettable that Foster, having invoked the protection of Harvard 
College to get out of his obligations, incontinently changed his mind 
and went to Yale. 

The careful investigations! of H. N. Blake, LL.B. 58, supple- 
mented by other sources, show that out of nearly two hundred under- 
graduates in the four classes at Cambridge when the call to arms 
sounded, scarcely a couple of dozen responded before taking their 
degrees, and many of them for very brief periods. The following 
merely joined the hue and cry on April 19, 1775. (Their ages, taken 
from the Faculty Records, are at the time of entering college.) 


Ebenezer Battelle, ’75, of Dedham (17) — private in his father’s company; 
service, eight days. After graduating did a little militia work in 1777 and 
1778.2 

John Haven, ’76, of Dedham (19) —minuteman, Thatcher’s company, 
Gardner’s regiment. After graduating shipped as surgeon on a vessel that 
was lost at sea. 

Edward Bangs, "77, of Harwich (16) — minuteman, same as preceding. 
“Saved the life of a British soldier severely wounded, who had been over- 
taken in flight, and was about to be sacrificed to the vengeance of his cap- 
tors.” 

Daniel Kilham, ’77, of Wenham (20) — same as preceding; service, two days. 

Thomas Noyes, ’77, of Newbury (19) — captain of minutemen; service, four 
days. After graduating served in John Noyes’s company, Johnson’s regi- 
ment, August to November, 1777, “Northern Department.” 

Aaron Bancroft, ’78, of Reading (18) — minuteman at Lexington; also at 
Bunker Hill. 


The following seniors enlisted immediately, but as there were no 
more College exercises until after the usual time for Commencement, 
having good records they received their degrees in course, by “ gen- 
eral diploma ”; i.e., they were “undergraduates ” only in a techni- 
cal sense: 

Samuel Dogget, ’75, of Boston (16) — 2d lieutenant, Gridley’s Artillery regi- 
ment, May to December, 1775; 2d lieutenant, Knox’s artillery regiment, 
all of 1776; 1st lieutenant, second company, First Suffolk Regiment mili- 
tia, commissioned October 2, 1778. 


1 “Harvard Soldiers and Sailors in the American Revolution,” Graduates’ Magazine, 
XXVUI, 243. 

2 It should be remembered that after the formation of the regular Continental 
Army, the militia acted merely as a “‘home guard,” and took the field only on an emer- 
gency, such as the Burgoyne Campaign of 1777. 
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Isaac Hall, 75, of Boston (16) — captain of a company of minutemen, 
April 19, 1775; captain, Gardner’s regiment, April to December, 1775. 
Benjamin Heywood, ’75, of (?), (?) — lieutenant, Nixon’s regiment, May 
to December, 1775; 2d lieutenant (later paymaster) Fourth Continental 
Infantry, all of 1776; lieutenant and paymaster, Sixth Massachusetts, Jan- 
uary, 1777. Burgoyne campaign. A letter from William Weeks, ’75, pay- 
master in Scammel’s (Third New Hampshire) Continental Regiment, dated 
Stillwater, August 6, 1777, mentions “‘my classmate Haywood” as present. 

Captain, April 10,1779. Served to June, 1783. 

Jonathan Maynard, ’75, of Framingham (19) — sergeant (later lieutenant), 
Drury’s company, Nixon’s regiment, May to December, 1775. Returned 
to College and took his degree in 1776. 1st lieutenant, Seventh Massa- 
chusetts, January 1, 1777. Mentioned as present in Weeks’s letter above. 
Taken prisoner at Coverskill in 1778. Exchanged in 1780. Captain- 
lieutenant, September 20, 1780. Captain, January 25, 1781. Retired, 
January 1, 1783. 

Levi Willard, ’75, of Lancaster (14) — surgeon, Reed’s regiment, May to 
December, 1775. 


The following lower-class men served for such short terms before 
graduation that their studies were not seriously interfered with, and 
they took their degrees in course: 


John Child, ’76, of Roxbury (16) — 2d lieutenant (ensign), Craft’s company, 
Gardner’s regiment, May to December, 1775. See President Langdon’s 
letter above. After graduation, Ist lieutenant (later captain), Jackson’s 
Continental Regiment, May 12, 1777. Resigned October 17, 1778. 

John Remington, ’76, of Watertown (17) — ensign, Ninth Continental In- 
fantry (Rhode Island), all of 1776; 2d lieutenant, January 1, 1777. 

Samuel Woodward, ’76, of Weston (16) — minuteman in Lamson’s company, 
April 19, 1775; service, one day. Later sergeant, Fuller’s company, 
Gardner’s regiment. See President Langdon’s letter above. Discharged 
September 22, 1775. After graduation, surgeon’s mate, Fourth Massa- 
chusetts, April 7, 1780. Transferred to Third Continental Artillery, 
May 24, 1782; service, one month. 

Hodijah Baylies, ’77, of Taunton (16) — 1st lieutenant, Jackson’s Continental 
Regiment, February, 1777. Resigned November 1. Major and aide-de- 
camp to General Lincoln, December. Savannah, ete. Taken prisoner 
at Charleston, May, 1780. Exchanged. Lieutenant-Colonel and aide- 
de-camp to Washington, May 14, 1782, to December 23, 1783. York- 
town, etc. 

Samuel Crosby, ’77, of Shrewsbury (16) — surgeon, Twenty-First Continental 

Infantry, all (?) of 1776. After graduation, surgeon in Massachusetts 

mnilitia, 1777 to 1779. 
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Nathaniel Healey, ’77, of Kensington (16) — captain in Learned’s regiment, 
May to December, 1775. Captain (later colonel) in Massachusetts militia, 
1776 to 1779. 

Benjamin Lincoln, 77, of Hingham (16) — Chamberlain’s company, Thomas’s 
regiment, October, 1775. Stationed at Roxbury. Granted leave of ab- 
sence from College at request of his father, General Lincoln, “to accompany 
him in the military Service of his Country,” and absent from December 8, 
1776, to April 8,1777. Also granted several short leaves, one to four weeks, 

Ephraim Smith, ’77, of Hollis (17) — sergeant, April 19, 1775; 2d lieutenant, 
Whitcomb’s regiment, May to December, 1775. 

Henry Goodwin, ’78, of Boston (14) —captain’s clerk, brigantine Independence, 
June 15, 1776; service three months, eight days. Same, January 1, 1777, 
for two months. Returned to College in March, 1777, and petitioned to 
be restored to his Class, on the grounds that “‘he was shut up in Boston 
during the whole Time of that Town’s being in Possession of the British 
Troops, & that soon after, he enter’d into the Service of this State by Sea, 
& was taken by the Enemy & carried into Halifax, from whence he lately 
made his Escape.” Granted, March 31. Council warrant for £30 1s. 4d. 
to him for wages, and allowance for expenses incurred in his escape, October 
21,177. 

Cornelius Lynde, ’78, of Brookfield (22) — sergeant, Thayer’s company, 
Fellows’s regiment, August, 1775. Hopkins’s company, Warner’s reg- 
iment (“Green Mountain Boys”), January 15, 1776. Quebec Campaign. 
Fourth ensign, Satterlee’s company, Elmore’s regiment, April 15, 1776. 
Discharged February 1, 1777, at Albany. Returned to College several 
weeks before that date and petitioned to be restored to his class, “ offering 

in excuse for his Abscence, that he has been ingaged in the Service of his 
Country, as an officer in the Continental Army.” Granted January 1, 
1777, “in consideration of the indigence of his Circumstances, his fair char- 
acter while resident here, & his repeated advancements in the Army! 
evidencing his good conduct while absent.” After graduation, sergeant- 
major and quartermaster, Simonds’s (Berkshire) regiment. To Northern 
frontier October 12-19, 1780, “‘on an alarm.”” Became prominent citizen 
of Williamstown, Vermont, and pensioned in 1818. 

Nathaniel Weare, ’78, of Hampton (17) — sergeant, Elkins’s company, 
November 5, 1775. Coast defence at Pierce’s Island. Chandler’s com- 
pany, Chase’s regiment, New Hampshire militia, September, 1777; serv- 
ice, one month. Stillwater. 


Only the following had their college careers actually broken off: 
Ebenezer Crosby, °77, of Braintree (now Quincy) (20) — hospital mate, 


October, 1775; surgeon’s mate, flying [i.e., field] hospital, January, 1777; 
surgeon to Washington’s body-guard, June, 1779. Resigned, January, 
1781. Marked in’Faculty Records, “‘left college.” Received his A.B. in 


_ 1782, as of 1777, Also M.D. (U. of Pa.) 1780, etc. 
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Richard Perkins Bridge, ’78, of Framingham (17) — surgeon’s mate, brigan- 
tine Tyrannicide, March, 1777. Marked “‘left college.” Never received 
degree. 

William Spooner, 78, of Boston (14) — Lincoln’s independent company, 
May, 1775, to 1776. Coast defence at Hingham. Bombardier, Bryant’s 
company, Crane’s artillery regiment, March, 1777. Three-year enlistment. 
Lost arm at Brandywine, September 11, 1777. Hospital. Corps of In- 
valids, Boston, 1778 to 1780. Pensioned, September, 1782. Received 
his A.B. in course, apparently by special dispensation. Also M.D. (Edin.) 
1785. Overseer, ete. 

Job Sumner, ’78, of Milton (Probably 20) — Bradley’s company, Robinson’s 
regiment, April, 1775; service four days. Ensign, Draper’s company, 
Gardner’s (Thirty-Seventh) regiment, May to December, 1775; 1st lieuten- 
ant, Twenty-Fifth Continental Infantry, January, 1776; Captain, Third 
Massachusetts, January, 1777. Mentioned in letter of William Weeks, 
75, as “‘my freshman Sumner at College, who is a captain of a company 
from Milton,” Stillwater, August 6, 1777. Major, as of October 1, 1782. 
Retained as captain, Jackson’s Continental Regiment, November, 1783. 
Served to June, 1784. Received A.B. in 1785, as of 1778. Faculty abates 
his quarter-bill charges, June, 1777, “as he has been engaged in the Army 
ever since the Commencement of the War, tho he never appeared to give 
up his Relation to the College.” Died in 1789 and buried in Trinity Church- 
yard, New York City. 


After 1778, when the classes were smaller and the worst of the fight- 
ing was over, scarcely a name appears that can properly be added to 
this earliest Harvard “roll of honor.” 

If the Marti-Mercurian Band was kept alive through those bitter 
years it must have been in a state of suspended animation. That was 
no time for boys to be strutting in blue coats and nankeen smalls, and 
the “province arms” were unquestionably reclaimed for more deadly 
purposes. After the war, though, it was floated again for a little 
while, until the great tide of military interests, that had slowly risen, 
engulfed the whole population, and as slowly sunk, left it hopelessly 
stranded on the sands of time. Its last known captain was Solomon 
Vose, of the Class of 1787, although zealous antiquaries have traced its 
existence, in some form, as far as 1793. . 

There followed nearly a generation of peace. At Harvard the 
youthful instinct for “playing soldiers” flickered up now and then, 
especially among the under-class men, but died out again in a haze 
of speculation. Thus Timothy Fuller of 1801 in his diary: 


1798 Aug. $31. Our Coffee club met at 9 o’clock p.m. to discuss the expedi- 
ency of forming a Mavortian band among the students of the lower classes, 
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for the seniors refuse to take any part in it. After considerable debate it 
was decided to advocate the plan and we subscribed to the proposed articles.! 


But nothing came of such echoes of the brave days of old. 

When the period of strained relations with Great Britain arrived, 
however, and fresh war talk began to be heard, the influence of public 
opinion was soon felt once more among the susceptible undergraduates. 
And now a really remarkable College company arose, fostered by both 
State and University authorities, and marking the beginning of what 
may be called the modern era of military affairs at Harvard. This 
was the famous Washington Corps. It seems to have owed its incep- 
tion to Elbridge Gerry, then Governor of Massachusetts, who as a 
member of the Class of 1762 had doubtless joined in the formation of 
the Marti-Mercurian Band and seen what collegians could do with 
military drill. In December of 1811 he arranged for a grant of arms 
from the State, and the company was soon in working order. There 
were at first about eighty members, only seniors and juniors over five 
feet five inches in height being eligible. Adam L. Bingaman, ’12, was 
the first captain, Jonathan M. Wainwright, ’12 (afterwards Bishop 
of New York), lieutenant, and George Thacher, °12, ensign. The 
uniform was an ordinary black hat, blue coat, white waistcoat, white 
pantaloons, white gaiters, and white belt — a very dressy combina- 
tion. The officers, all seniors, wore military chapeaux, sashes, and 
sabres. 

In the autumn of 1812 the new company was presented, amidst 
enormous enthusiasm, with a “banner,” embroidered, painted, and 
gilded by the young ladies of Cambridge. This very elaborate flag 
was almost square, bearing at the top the old motto, “Tam Marti 
Quam Mercurio,” and at the bottom the new title, “Washington 
Corps.” Emblematic devices filled the centre. The standard had a 
varied history. During the life of the Corps it was treated with the 
utmost reverence, and the formality with which it was brought forth 
from the middle entry of Holworthy for a parade was one of the most 
impressive ceremonies of the occasion. When the days of its pride 
were done, it was left to moth and dust in a forgotten corner. Later 
it was haled forth to become an object of derision. Old and tattered, 
it figured among the miscellaneous oddments carried in the mock pa- 
rades of the “Navy Club,” as late as 1846. Finally it disappeared 
altogether. In 1886 its horribly mutilated remains were discovered 


1 Cambridge Historical Society, Proceedings, x1, 35. 
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and identified in the rooms of the Porcellian Club, where it now re- 
poses as one of their chief treasures. 

During the War of 1812 the Washington Corps exhibited the utmost 
activity. (A few of its members are known to have enlisted,! but the 
undergraduate roll of honor for this conflict has never been completed.) 
Its drills were carried on, true to tradition, at or near the historic 
“*play-place” of 1759. A graduate of 1818 long afterwards recalled 
its spirit, precision, and discipline, excelling any of the regular militia 
companies in the neighborhood. It became so renowned that it reg- 
ularly gave exhibition drills in Boston. That of July, 1814, under 
Captain Martin Brimmer, excited particular admiration. “The fir- 
ings,” says a contemporary account, “were the closest we have ever 
heard.” On another occasion, at the Navy Yard, the volley was “‘as 
one gun.” Qn the arrival of the news of peace in 1815, “the H. W. 
Corps paraded & fired a salute; Mr. Porter treated the company” 
at his famous tavern just on the Cambridge side of the present Ander- 
son Bridge. 

Besides the Boston drills, a gala day was held in October for several 
years, when the company marched to Medford to be reviewed and 
entertained by Governor John Brooks, one of the most popular old 
heroes of the Revolution. In 1816 President Monroe visited Harvard. 
He was escorted from Boston by the Washington Corps and given a 
complimentary review, which so delighted him that on the spot he 
offered its captain, James W. Sever, ’17, a cadetship at West Point. 
Sever regretfully declined owing to family reasons, and afterward 
became commander of the Boston Cadets instead. 

In 1821, when the martial enthusiasm of the country was on the 
ebb once again, the Washington Corps, so far from sharing in the gen- 
eral decline, received a new and powerful impetus in the shape of the 
visit to Boston of the West Point Cadets. Their organization, their 
uniform, and their clock-like precision made a profound impression 
on the collegians, and were all eagerly copied. The next summer the 
Corps was remodeled. A second grant of improved arms was obtained 
from the State. The force was turned into a battalion of four com- 
panies, with about one hundred and twenty men, commanded by a 
lieutenant-colonel. The first incumbent was George Peabody, of ’23. 
The old-fashioned single rank formation was changed to double rank, 
based on “Scott’s Manual.” The uniform was made to conform as 
nearly as possible to the West Point style. Fortunately, the College 
dress then prescribed for undergraduates was a dark gray Oxford 
H. N. Blake, “Harvard in the War of 1812,” Graduates’ Magazine, xxvu, 525. 
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mixed, single-breasted coat, with claw-hammer tails. Over this were 
put the white cross-belts and waist-belt of the cadets. The officers 
wore the same coat, enlivened with gilt buttons and gold epaulets, 
white trousers, black shako with fountain plume, scarlet sash, white 
sword-belt, and straight sword. 

Hard and constant drills, by squad, by company, and by battalion, 
produced an astonishing proficiency. In their zeal, the Washingto- 
nians even attempted to pitch a practice camp near the river-bank, 
about on the site of Longfellow Park. Here, in the single afternoon 
permitted them, tents were set up and struck, guard mounted and 
relieved, and a “practice” meal issued; but the time proved too inade- 
quate, and in a couple of years the experiment was given up. 

In 1825 a third loan of arms was negotiated, and the Corps was ac- 
tually recognized in the College Catalogue: “Military exercises are 
allowed on Tuesdays and Thursdays from 12 to 1 or after evening 
Commons, with music not oftener than every other time, and liberty 
of parading on the afternoon of Exhibition days.” The limitation on 
music was to keep down expenses: it was one of the boasts of the Corps 
that their annual assessment was not over five or six dollars. For 
several (College) generations the field music emanated from two noted 
local characters, “Old Simpson” the drummer, and “Old Smith” 
the fifer. “Fifty years ago,” said John Holmes (H.C. 1832) in 1875, 
“the rub-a-dub of the College Company in the September evenings 
was considered by children as natural to Cambridge Common as the 
chirp of the crickets.” ! On formal parades a brigade band of twenty- 
eight pieces was hired. 

These parades on the three annual “Exhibition days” of the Col- 
lege, in October, May, and July — the term then continued till the 
last of August! — took the place after 1822 of the expeditions to 
Boston and elsewhere. They were justly famed, and occupied all the 
afternoon, probably much more agreeably for the spectators than the 
interminable “speaking of pieces” in the hot and crowded chapel all 
the morning. The battalion performed evolutions of the highest 
accuracy in the Yard and on the Common — the old training field — 
one of the favorite “stunts” being to march, company front, the whole 
length of the Yard and halt in front of Holworthy, when the line sel- 
dom required more than two or three inches to dress. 

In 1828, under the command of Robert C. Winthrop, freshmen were 
admitted to the ranks, and few seniors took part unless officers. The 
1 Harvard Book, 1, 67. 
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honor of leading the organization was very eagerly sought. It used 
to be said that the three greatest prizes of College life were to be 
the first scholar, the most popular man, and the commander of the 
Washington Corps. The requirements for an officer were very severe. 
In accordance with the true critical spirit of undergraduates, the 
candidate must have not only all the technical knowledge and capacity 
for command, but must look the part to perfection. Away with the 
short and pursy, with the spindling and anemic! Only the thoroughly 
well-set-up had a chance — a rule of real benefit to the College phy- 
sique, then not encouraging. Indeed the drills, save a little football 
in the autumn, were about all the outdoor exercise the students had. 

The election of officers took place in early July, and was of the most 
ceremonious character, taking up an entire day. The higher ranks 
were voted for at Porter’s tavern in the morning, and the fortunate 
winners met in the afternoon in Holworthy to select their subordi- 
nates; the announcement and investiture of the new incumbents 
followed, and a formal dinner finished the evening. Much lobbying 
and caucusing preceded an election. Cliques and factions fought 
spitefully for their favorites. As time went on, the pernicious influ- 
ence of “College politics” increased to such an extent that it was the 
chief cause of the break-up of the organization. 

This event was hastened by the general decline in the reputation of 
the militia during the 1830’s; and the finishing touch was given by 
one of the periodic effervescences of the students — the “‘Great Re- 
bellion of 1834.” Among the disorders that signalized that outburst, 
some of the battalion’s muskets were thrown from the windows of the 
armory in University Hall and much damaged. In consequence the 
usual July election of officers was forbidden by the President 
(Quincy); and when the collegians assembled after the autumn 
vacation of that year, they found all the equipment had been re- 
turned to the State Arsenal at Cambridge.! There was not enough 


1 The last appearance of the arms was just before Commencement. On August 11, 
1834, occurred the notorious attack on the Ursuline Convent at Somerville by a fanati- 
cal mob, who burned the building. In the excitement that followed, it was bruited 
that the Roman Catholics of the neighborhood intended to retaliate by demolishing 
Harvard College. Whereupon a mixed crowd of students and graduates gathered in 
the Yard, procured muskets, and spent the night in alarms and excursions. They were 
led by Franklin Dexter, ’12, with ex-Commander Robert C. Winthrop as lieutenant. 
Of course the affair proved a fiasco, not the least ignoble of its details being that the 
dauntless band of defenders deputed the dangers of advanced picket and chief scout 
to one of the kitchen waiters. The muskets were evidently taken from the College 
armory, but the Washington Corps was by this time so disorganized that it took no 
concerted part in the proceedings. (See article by C. K. Bolton, 90, New England 
Magazine, Dec., 1893.) 
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interest left to protest, or to revive the organization. Its requiem was 
sung by B. D. Winslow, Class Poet of 1835: 


That martial band, ‘neath waving stripes and stars 
Inscribed alike to Mercury and Mars, 

Those gallant warriors in their dread array, 

Who shook these halls, — O where, alas! are they? 
Gone! gone ! and never to our ears shall come 

The sounds of fife and spirit-stirring drum; 

That war-worn banner slumbers in the dust, 

Those bristling arms are dim with gathering rust; 
That crested helm, that glittering sword, that plume, 
Are laid to rest in reckless faction’s tomb. 


Another period of inactivity supervened. The short and unpopular 
Mexican War made not a ripple on “‘the fount of the Muses.” Nei- 
ther, strange as it seems at first glance, did that tranquil pool reflect 
the ominous clouds rolling up from the southward in 1860. Yet even 
in this case the general rule was holding good. Though there was 
much excitement in the community on the subject of secession, the 
idea of actual bloodshed was almost incredible. Besides, if active 
revolt should break out, was there not the regular army to cope with 
it? The populace, then, made no such preparations as were made 
ninety years before. To a young graduate of the Harvard Law 
School, James Prentiss Richardson, LL.B. 1855, belongs the everlast- 
ing credit of organizing the Cambridge company of volunteers (includ- 
ing several other graduates) who on the morning of April 17, 1861, 
marched first in response to Lincoln’s proclamation issued two days 
before; but the original proposal for that organization was not pub- 
lished until January 5, 1861. 

Electrified by the amazing news that Sumter had been fired upon, 
and with the splendid example of Richardson and his citizen soldiers 
fresh before them, the College sprang into warlike action again. Early 
in May, owing in great measure to the energy of Amos A. Lawrence, 
’35, then Treasurer of the University, the Faculty provided arms and 
instructors, the old “play-place”’ was once more turned into a Campus 
Martius — how appropriately is our greatest military memorial placed 
there! — the little octagonal gymnasium close by (now the carpenter’s 
shop) was utilized as an armory, and the undergraduates began drill- 
ing assiduously. ‘“Hardee’s Tactics” bulged from every pocket. 


1 See Hall, College Words and Customs (1856), 247; Harvard Book, 1, 875; Harvard 
Register, 1, 55; ete. 
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In the course of a few weeks came the rumor that the State Arsenal 
on Garden Street was to be attacked by a mob, and the student corps 
undertook its defence. The semi-hysterical state of collegiate feeling 
turned the episode into a broad and rather discreditable farce. A 
raid by the mythical mob itself could hardly have been more disas- 
trous to the premises to be guarded. Quis custodiet custodes? A 
writer in the Harvard Magazine three years later enquired reminis- 
cently: 


Are there not some still with us who can recall the Gymnasium turned into 
an armory, the Delta glittering with bayonets, and the gallant squad of Har- 
vard Cadets marching up to the defence of the Arsenal? The relief of the 
guard there on duty, and the three days of danger, picket-duty, fun, and 
frolic? Are there not, even at this very moment, student-soldiers whose 
consciences smite them as they look above the mantel, and see there booty 
ill-gotten, property which somehow or other followed them home from the 
Arsenal, of course unknown to them and much to their displeasure? 


Perhaps on account of the levity exhibited on that occasion, the 
College authorities made no attempt to resume the drill after the 
summer vacation. Nor was it offered the following year. The 
students, with the war in full swing, chafed with impatience. Those 
who were thinking of enlisting desired sufficient preliminary training 
to go as officers, “and do not consider it their duty to go as privates.” 
In the autumn of 1863, therefore, the whole College signed a petition 
to the Faculty for drill as an extra branch of the regular curriculum. 
But Lawrence had now retired, arms were said to be difficult to get, 
and the petition died in committee. In March, 1864, the seniors, 
disgusted at this policy of “strict neutrality,” took the matter into 
their own hands and formed a Drill Club, which met in the old shed 
(behind College House) used by the citizens’ home defence unit, the 
“Cambridge Washington Guard.” After several elections and resig- 
nations the following officers were secured: captain, H. J. Huidekoper, 
of Meadville, Pa.; Ist lieutenant, S. Storrow, of Boston; 2d lieu- 
tenant, E. R. Howe, of Cambridge; clerk, C. F. Davis, of Cambridge. 
Not very much more seems to have been accomplished, however.' 

Indeed, the bone and sinew of the College had long before this left 
Cambridge for active service under one or the other of the two oppos- 
ing flags. There was no such sudden exodus as in the Revolution. The 


1 See various contemporary items in the Harvard Magazine, from June, 1861, to 
April, 1864. 
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usual idea of “a short war” was at first fondly indulged in, and up to 
June, 1861, only eleven Northerners and twelve Southerners had en- 
listed in their respective armies. But the outgoing stream grew ever 
greater, and in 1863 was augmented by the draft, which severed the 
connections of fifty-seven students at a single stroke. The latest, and 
probably the final, summary, made up in 1911,! shows that out of the 
classes from 1861 to 1868 inclusive (counting in the Lawrence Scien- 
tific School), two hundred and forty-nine men served in the army 
or navy on the Union side, of whom seventy-three never received 
their degrees. Thirty-nine undergraduates gave their lives for their 
country. 

But we have already crossed those debatable marches that separate 
the quaint and the traditional from the cold accuracies of modern 
historical statistics, and reached ground covered by the memories of 
graduates by no means the oldest living.2. The student in arms, new 
style, rises before us, and eclipsed by his glorious record the teller of 
ancient tales must hold his peace. 


BARRETT WENDELL. 
(1855-1921.) 
By GEORGE P. BAKER, ’87. 


N 1917 Barrett Wendell became Professor Emeritus after thirty- 

seven years of teaching in the Department of English. His inter- 
ests and activities, outside his teaching, were varied, but it is not of 
these I want to write. Rather, as one who knew him as pupil and 
fellow worker for thirty-four of those thirty-seven years, I wish to 
speak of him as the teacher. 

After his graduation in 1877 he spent three years in the Law School, 
and then, as he always seemed to believe, drifted into teaching. 
Professor A. S. Hill, with whom he had studied as an undergraduate, 
meeting him one day in the College Yard, said, “‘ What are you doing?”’ 
“Studying law.” “Are you contented?” “Not entirely.” “Then 
come help me teach English to the undergraduates.” Wendell, with 


1 F. H. Brown, “Harvard University in the War of 1861-65,” Graduates’ Magazine, 
xIx, #49. 

2 An interesting page might be written concerning the well-remembered ‘‘ Harvard 
Rifle Corps” of 1875-78 — apparently the only instance where the undergraduates 
drilled spontaneously, uninfluenced by public opinion or public emergency. 
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the deep-seated distrust of his powers that was his throughout life, 
declared himself unfitted, but Professor Hill insisted. After some 
careful consideration, Wendell became an instructor in English. 
For nearly forty years thereafter he was a very vital force in the rap- 
idly growing Department, a figure about whom creative writing in 
the University centred. 

I think the first effect he produced on those of us who were his 
pupils in the ’80s was of astonishment and bewilderment. The best 
teaching we had known had been somewhat formal. Few, if any, of 
us had known striking personalities among those who prepared us 
for College. In Wendell we met a man who did his own thinking, 
whose mind brought away from its reading so much fresh, and, to us, 
disturbing, thought in its difference from the accepted, that we at 
first noted more his audacity, and, as we thought, love of epigram, 
than the soundness of his genuinely individual opinion. Those who 
loved to jog on by the conventional intellectual highways never liked 
Wendell. He made them uncomfortable, for almost he made them 
think. To those of us, however, who had done our reading of Thack- 
eray, Dickens, and Scott with an uncomfortable sense that all the 
world, as we felt it or dimly suspected it to be, was not in those pages, 
who were to find our world expressed in Meredith on the one hand and 
Kipling on the other, the leadership he quickly won meant the open- 
ing up of avenues of thought many have not yet ceased to travel. 

It was above all, I think, the freshness of his attack which stimu- 
lated our young minds. Those were the days when colleges studied 
only the works of men safely dead, and most of us were far too ready 
to take our literary opinions as matters of long standing. To listen 
to his mind playing about some well-known book was to gain new in- 
sight into it, to be roused to fierce combating of his antagonizing 
views, to be made to think for ourselves about books on which we 
might otherwise have held only the accepted opinions of the past. 
It made no difference, whether he was talking about Foxe’s “ Book of 
Martyrs,’ Shakespeare’s sonnets, an Elizabethan play, or Browning’s 
poetry, he did his own thinking in a way intensely to stimulate thought 
in our young minds. 

This freshness of criticism was curiously characteristic. He really 
needed fresh fuel to keep his mind working at its best. Let him read 
for the first time some standard book or come back to it after the pas- 
sage of years, and he was at his best. I remember meeting him one 
winter morning in one of the horse-cars which still ran between Cam- 
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bridge and Boston. Wrapped in a great coat, his feet buried in the 
straw which in winter used to cover the floors, he had been reading 
absorbedly a new book on Shakespeare’s sonnets. So excited was he 
by the thinking the book had started that he talked steadily of the 
subject the rest of the way to Cambridge. So brilliant was the talk 
that, though as a young instructor I had other duties, I put them aside 
and went with him to his lecture, one of the best and most stimulating 
I have ever heard on the subject. He might later modify or improve 
the phrasing of these first ideas, but always it seemed to me his mind 
gave him its best thought in the mental excitement of a first reading of 
a notable book. This peculiarity showed in another way. After he 
had given a course for a few years and it began to settle into well- 
ordered routine, he grew weary of it. If he could not remake it and 
so find his own necessary stimulation, he was restless until he could 
turn it over to some one of the younger men coming into the Depart- 
ment who, as he generously insisted, could now give it much better 
than he. In just this way course after course, to-day well known in 
connection with other names, was established by him. 

What bewildered us youngsters, as, to his cost, it bewildered his 
contemporaries and elders, was his extravagance of statement. It 
was not unconsidered, I believe. Partly it came from his determina- 
tion to win attention for his ideas and to startle us out of accepted 
opinions. Partly it came from a desire to irritate those willing to 
echo and repeat ideas unthinkingly. He joyed in intellectual battle. 
He fought hard, growing more whimsical and extravagant of speech 
as the battle waxed. When his opponent was weakening, he smote 
him hip and thigh with extravagant phrasing of incisive argument. 
Facing defeat, he went down with colors flying, beaten, but not 
tamed in audacious statement. You could like Wendell or dislike 
him as a teacher. You could not take a middle position. Conse- 
quently, in the early days of his teaching, he had his strong partisans 
and bitter enemies. 

What I have been saying has suggested wholly the teacher of liter- 
ature, but it was really as a teacher of English composition that ke 
did his greatest work. Those who know well his book on English 
composition may find in it the clear portrait of a great teacher. His 
was not a mind to miss the forest for the trees. He taught details for 
larger values. Emerging from drill in the rules of rhetoric, we found 
in him a man who could teach us to write because he made us use 
those rules without self-consciousness. With him we did not think of 
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writing as a matter of rules; he helped us to find something we wanted 
to say: then he helped us to say it well, but, above all, in our own 
ways. He disliked intensely picking subjects or urging them upon his 
pupils. They must offer, not accept. What he was constantly alert 
for was some sign of special gift in a pupil, of thought, of expression, 
or both. How unsparing he could be with the students who came to 
him thinking that, because they could play with words or skilfully 
imitate the style of some well-known author, they had literary prom- 
ise! Mercilessly he showed them themselves. For him style was 
“a thinking out into language,” and with nothing to say there could 
be only “words, words, words.” Out of his very annoyance at any 
cramping and deadening insistence on rules, out of his irritation at 
much which in the colleges was considered good writing thirty years 
ago, came his own book on composition with its insistence on the real 
significances in good writing. One reason for his extravagance of 
speech, I believe, was his keen humor and ready imagination. Think- 
ing humorously, he could hardly understand that people did not see 
he knew his own extravagance. Like many imaginative people, he 
found it difficult to believe that less imaginative folk did not see as in 
a crystal the working of his mind. When humor and imagination 
failed him in others, irritated sometimes, he found relief in wilder 
extravagance of statement, and triumphantly made a swift epigram- 
matic exit, leaving surprise, bewilderment, even complete misunder- 
standing behind. 

Quick to discern anything worth while in the work or the character 
of a pupil, dogged in his determination to give a man every chance 
before he condemned him as neutral in values, he was witheringly 
intolerant of the conventional for its own sake, moral timidity, the 
commonplace, or worship of the letter instead of the spirit. Always, 
no matter how much he liked you, you would get from him the truth 
as he saw it. It made no difference if it hurt you, or hurt him to 
hurt you. He set ideas, and above all, artistic ideas very high. In- 
sincerity, artistic hypocrisy exasperated him, and could not live in 
his presence. I have heard such sentences well begun fade out be- 
neath his half-amazed, half-amused glance. To live with his mind 
was tonic, for it exacted sincerity and fearless honesty. 

Doubtless to many people he seemed impulsive in his judgments, 
but we who knew him well knew that he had a fineness like the French 
in discerning the logical in art, its underlying principles. Like the 
French whom he so much loved he knew, too, that the artist is always 
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greater than the rule, and that rules alone cannot make the artist. 
That is why any seeming assumption of a royal road to learning stirred 
him to battle. When any one talked to him as if there were but one 
way in art or in life, he grew exasperated and flung about him scath- 
ing words. Pretentiousness, social or intellectual, was his horror. 
Though he planned his courses carefully, he was not so much the or- 
ganizer as the stimulator. His mind always teemed with ideas, 
but his delight was not so much in shaping these ideas into well- 
organized plans as in casting them about him. Other people, as he 
battled with them over the ideas, might help him to shape them into 
workable plans, or he would generously let these others take them for 
their own if they could make them effective. 

Like many rich natures, he was curiously contradictory. In his 
more active days misunderstanding made him enemies, but, as the 
years passed, his sterling qualities became clearer and clearer. As 
his life closed, he must have been deeply touched by the warmth of 
the personal affection shown him by young and old. He was a master 
in' friendship. Mine was the day when the Harvard Monthly was 
founded. It might almost be said that Grays 18, the room his name 
made famous, was its editorial office, for he was intensely interested 
in the magazine from the first days of its founding. In its second year 
I never knocked in vain at Grays 18 for counsel as to policy, available 
undergraduate work, or searching criticism. Immediately after the 
appearance of each number, at least a post-card and often a detailed 
letter of criticism would be on my desk. Nothing ever did so much 
to give me a sense that an art is far greater than any of its servants 
as Wendell’s praise and blame of those successive numbers. It is a 
privilege one grows to prize, to know who the friend is who will tell 
you the truth without fear or favor. Wendell gave that kind of 
friendship. Moreover, throughout all his exceedingly busy life, and 
with his increasing number of friends the world over, he followed 
in detail the careers of many. Whatever of good or ill came, you 
knew that a strengthening word would be waiting you from him. 
That is why, on the day of his funeral, hundreds of men over the 
country thought of him with the feeling, if not the exact phrase, with 
which the French student speaks of the teacher who has most in- 
fluenced him: “Cher maitre.” 

Probably there are many people who do not think that Wendell 
was a modest man, but he was. He never belonged to the clan who 
love their own handiwork because it is their own. Nothing was 
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sacred to him because he made it. Rather he suspected it both to be 
less than what people declared it and less than he wanted to believe it. 
Something of the Puritan in him, combined with this modesty, led 
him to the decrying of his own work as a teacher of composition. 
Training himself relentlessly to face facts, ard noting in our colleges 
the enormous expenditure for training in English as compared with the 
literary output or even widespread correctness of usage, he sometimes 
queried our whole system, and naturally his own work as a part of it. 
To people who could not understand this impersonality of attitude, 
all this seemed a pose; but it was not. 

:- Born and bred a conservative in social matters, he was yet a reorgan- 
izer intellectually. Steadily, his life long, an inculcator of that which 
is deadliest to conservatism, — independent, fresh, constructive 
thinking, — he was one of the most stimulating teachers Harvard has 
ever known. Perhaps his greatest gift to his pupils, particularly 
those who became teachers, was the creation of an attitude toward 
their work. He made them see the students, not as buckets to be 
filled, but as individualities to be descried. The college age is a 
time when ambitions are high, but students, still timorous as to 
whether they can make real their dreams, cannot talk of thei freely. 
Inestimable to them is a teacher who, treating them not as groups, 
but as individuals, competent to judge and fearlessly honest, helps 
them to see that ambition is not always endowment or that he descries 
signs that the dreams may, with exacting, unremitting labor, be ful- 
filled. Yet always Wendell set the art higher than the individual 
and never let his praise of the accomplishment leave the writer in 
smug satisfaction that his utmost goal had been reached. It is a very 
fitting thing which the Sorbonne has done in honor of Barrett Wendell, 
placing his name above one of the portals of the Department of Eng- 
lish, for the intellectual life of many a Harvard graduate is the richer 
for the doors he opened in undergraduate days. 
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ALFRED TREDWAY WHITE. 


By FRANCIS G. PEABODY, ’69. 
LFRED TREDWAY WHITE (A M. hon. 1890) died January 29, 


1921. He had set out, as was not unusual with him, on a tramp 
among the mountains of the Ramapo region west of the Hudson River, 
and, while skating on one of its numerous lakes, broke through the 
ice and was drowned. The immediate circumstances of the accident 
made it a grave shock to his friends; but sudden death, in itself, com- 
ing to a man of seventy-five, in the fulness of athletic vigor, and with 
an unblemished record of integrity and beneficence, cannot be re- 
garded as untimely or deplorable. Mr. White’s death was mourned 
by the people of Brooklyn as that of their best-loved neighbor and 
leading citizen, and a Memorial Meeting at the Academy of Music 
brought together rich and poor, Catholics and Protestants, white and 
black, in a unanimity of affection, and with a sense of public and per- 
sonal bereavement, which few private citizens in the diversified life 
of a great metropolis have inspired. 

Mr. White was the son of a merchant who, with his brother, estab- 
lished, in 1839, the firm of W. A. & A. M. White in New York. The 
son was trained to be an engineer and received the degree of C.E. at 
the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute of Troy in 1865, when nineteen 
years of age. He was the valedictorian of his class. After a visit 
to Europe he entered business life in his father’s office and soon be- 
came a partner in the firm. Mr. White’s instincts and ideals were, 
however, not those of a merchant or financier. He concerned him- 
self at once with the philanthropic and economic needs of the rapidly 
growing city of Brooklyn, and soon became a trusted leader and coun- 
selor. With his cousin, Seth Low, he organized the Brooklyn Bureau 
of Charities in 1878, and was its president for thirty years. He be- 
came a director of the Brooklyn Children’s Aid Society in 1868, and 
vas intimately concerned with its affairs for fifty years. His obser- 
vation of conditions in Brooklyn soon convinced him that poverty 
and disease were intimately associated with the housing of the people, 
and that better living must begin in better homes. Housing reform 
had not as yet been seriously undertaken in the United States, and 
no satisfactory precedent could be studied. Mr. White, therefore, 
when but twenty-nine years old, sailed to England, inspected Sir 
Sydney Waterlow’s buildings, and other illustrations of model dwell- 
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ings, and, returning to Brooklyn, built, near the waterfront, the most 
notable block of improved tenements undertaken, at that time, in 
the United States. ‘‘The problem that shaped itself in my mind,” 
he wrote in 1875, “was, what is the best accommodation which can 
be given to the poorest paid of the working-people, at the price which 
they are accustomed to pay, and which would permit a fair return on 
the investment, while furnishing sun-lighted rooms, domestic privacy, 
and freedom from fire.” The Tower Buildings, erected in 1877-79, 
on these principles, contained 267 lettings, and the Riverside Build- 
ings, built in 1890, 280 lettings, or a total in both blocks of 547 homes, 
housing about 2000 tenants. 

This bold enterprise, undertaken through the private initiative of 
one young man, has remained for forty years a model for similar 
enterprises. Fireproof construction, separate entrances, outside stair- 
ways, sun-lighted rooms, interior parks and playgrounds, and rebates 
on prompt payments — the conditions which Mr. White at once en- 
forced — have been accepted as essential, both for health and for 
profit. His buildings have been eagerly sought for by desirable ten- 
ants; the death-rate, both of adults and children, has been reduced; 
and the commercial return, through this long term of years, has been 
satisfactorily maintained. Helping the low-wage working-man, Mr. 
White said, did not make him poorer. No taint of patronage has been 
felt by occupants. The philanthropic motive was disguised by the 
business administration. As a consequence of this pioneer under- 
taking, Mr. White became a member of the Tenement House Com- 
mission in New York in 1900, a director of the City and Suburban 
Homes Company, and a trustee of the Russell Sage Foundation. 

Out of this epoch-making venture grew Mr. White’s association with 
Harvard University. He had heard that his buildings were material 
for observation by students of social ethics, and he conceived the idea 
of making the way of social service easier for others than it had been 
for him. It was necessary for him, he said, to cross the ocean for 
instruction, and to proceed without expert guidance. Might not 
young men like himself be taught, while in college, to use their lives 
and means more efficiently for the public good? With this hope he 
proceeded, first, to contribute $50,000 to secure the erection of Emer- 
son Hall, providing that in this building space should be assigned to 
the Department of Social Ethics; and then, through successive gifts, 
to strengthen the Department by endowment, together with special 
gifts for furnishings, publications, and illustrative material for the 
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Social Museum, until the total of these benefactions reached nearly 
$300,000. “I believe,” he wrote to President Eliot in 1903, “that the 
interest in the study of the Social Questions will broaden if the facili- 
ties for such studies be increased, and I shall be glad to aid in making 
such provision at Harvard as may perpetuate, expand, and dignify 
the course already established”; and again, to President Lowell in 
1917, “While I sympathize with the desire to provide instruction 
especially designed for Divinity School students, I would also keep in 
mind the interests of that large body of undergraduates who, as likely 
to become men of affairs, should realize the fundamentally ethical 
nature of many of our social problems.” For more than ten years 
these gifts were, by Mr. White’s explicit direction, recorded as anony- 
mous, and it was not until a new professor took command of the De- 
partment that the source of this stream of benefactions was generally 
known to be, not a graduate of the College, but a remote and unsus- 
pected friend. 

It is not necessary to enumerate here in detail the varied enterprises 
for civic and social service which endeared Mr. White to his own 
community. He was Commissioner of City Works in 1893-94 under 
a reform administration of Brooklyn, and excited the most determined 
hostility from contractors and politicians, whose schemes were con- 
fronted by his impregnable integrity. At the end of his term, how- 
ever, he received an emblazoned testimonial, commending his admin- 
istration and signed by the very men who had opposed his reforms. 
During this period of public service he was responsible for the building 
of a Public Market, and its clock-tower represents his salary, — and, 
probably, much more, — as returned to the treasury. He was a 
passionate lover of flowers, and this taste led him to increase the en- 
dowment of the Botanic Garden of the city, and to create there one 
of the most lovely of Japanese gardens, with its characteristic lake, 
bridges, dwarfed trees, and rock-effects. He was an untiring friend 
of Negro Education, providing Hampton Institute with a special 
fund, and, together with other members of his family, erecting at 
Tuskegee Institute a building known as White Hall. He was a 
member of the first executive committee of the American Red Cross 
as organized for the World War, was decorated by the King of Serbia 
for his gifts to that country, and received from the King of Belgium 
the Order of the Cross. Each month, from the beginning of the war, 
a special contribution was forwarded by him to Cardinal Mercier, 
who, on learning from a Brooklyn priest the name of this anonymous 
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benefactor, sent him a precious crucifix from his own table. Such are 
a few of the undertakings with which his name is associated, and which 
have led his fellow citizens to commemorate his wise generosity by 
placing a memorial tablet in the beautiful Botanic Garden which he 
was principally instrumental in establishing. 

No one can review a career like Mr. White’s — modest, beneficent, 
and judicious — without being led to some reflections on the uses of 
wealth and the secret of efficiency. This kind of life is, in the first 
place, the best defence that can be offered for the present system of in- 
dustry, which encourages private ownership. The so-called capital- 
istic system is manifestly under trial. Agitators and revolutionists 
affirm that it degrades the possessors and wrongs the dispossessed; 
and there are instances enough of the misuse or waste of surplus capi- 
tal to encourage the advocates of confiscation or of communal control. 
The trouble with the rich is apt to be, not that they have money, but 
that they do not know what money is for. They have learned how 
to get, but have not learned how to use. The development of the 
prehensile grasp has involved an atrophy of the open palm. Their 
wealth has become what Ruskin called their “ill-th.” If, on the 
other hand, a rich man regards himself, not as a possessor, but as a 
trustee; if, instead of owning his wealth he is conscious that he owes 
it, — then his distributions and benefactions are likely to be more 
judicious than the schemes of politicians or the judgments of less 
competent men. The same discretion and discernment are applied 
to giving which have been utilized in: getting, and the world is the 
better, not only for the money received, but for the sagacity with 
which it is distributed. In other words, the system of private owner- 
ship is a stern test of character. It calls for conscience as well as for 
capacity. Ownership involves obligation. Service is the only free- 
dom. Mr. White met this test. He lived with personal simplicity, 
and his life, service, and property were trusts for the common good. 
In conferring an honorary degree on him, in 1890, President Eliot 
described him as “virum recte divitem esse scientem.”” He knew how to 
be honorably rich. 

To justify this way of life, however, more is needed than good in- 
tentions. The administration of wealth as a trust calls for personal 
qualities which are quite as rare as those which ensure the acquiring 
of wealth. Distribution may be as profitless as hoarding. Invest- 
ment in philanthropy calls for as much sagacity as investment in 
securities. Of these higher qualities of the distributor of wealth, Mr. 
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White was a distinguished example. He had, among other gifts, 
the faculty of prevision. Precisely as the maker of money must an- 
ticipate needs and foresee what course events are to take, so the giver 
of money should be endowed with a constructive imagination and a 
sane foresight. His happiness, like that of the enterprising financier, 
is in developing unsuspected resources and anticipating unrecognized 
wants. Like Wordsworth’s “Happy Warrior,” he, 


Through the heat of conflict, keeps the law 
In calmness made, and sees what he foresaw. 


Mr. White’s service to Harvard University illustrated this application 
of business prevision to the distribution of wealth. When he began 
to invest in the Department of Social Ethics, one of the most trusted 
members of the College faculty remarked that he did not see how such 
studies could be seriously pursued. Mr. White regarded this scep- 
ticism with good-humored indifference. He was, he said, perfectly 
sure that the problems of social and industrial change, or, as Mr. Rob- 
ert Treat Paine announced in establishing his fellowship, ‘The 
efforts of legislation, governmental administration, and private philan- 
thropy to ameliorate the lot of the masses of mankind,” must be “‘the 
central matter of interest for educated young men during the next 
fifty years.’ He proceeded, therefore, to endow the first systematic 
and academic instruction in these subjects which this or any other 
country had maintained; and the eager and even passionate desire 
now so generally manifested among college students to have some part 
in the making of a better world, amply verifies Mr. White’s prevision. 

The same anticipation of needs characterized much of his giving. 
Few citizens of Brooklyn could have imagined what pleasure was to 
be derived from a Japanese garden, but it has revealed to thousands 
of old and young a type of beauty of whose existence they had not 
been aware. His gifts to Belgium anticipated by many months any 
general sense of responsibility in this country for the sufferings of that 
gallant little land. In December, 1920, there arrived in this country 
a representative of the ancient churches of Transylvania, which had 
been crushed almost out of existence under Roumanian rule. What 
was this visitor’s surprise to learn that, before he had reached this 
country, one anonymous American had, of his own volition, trans- 
mitted repeated and generous gifts to these remote sufferers. Most 
givers of money wait until, among the multitudinous calls for help, 
their contributions are invited. A demand is thrust upon their atten- 
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tion, and they surrender to it. The wise user of wealth devises new 
ways of service, and foresees unrecognized needs. He adds to gener- 
osity prevision. He has not only an open heart but an open mind. 

A still rarer trait in the philanthropist is persistency. Much giving, 
even by generous citizens, is occasional, spasmodic, and transitory. 
The object is temporarily interesting, but one soon passes to the next. 
It is said that the average duration of loyalty to a relief association 
is not more than five years. The enterprises which Mr. White guided 
and reénforced are perhaps more than all indebted to him for an in- 
domitable persistency. Having once assumed an obligation, no vicis- 
situde disheartened him, and no impatience made his devotion slacken. 
It was one thing to organize a Bureau of Charities in Brooklyn, but 
it was quite another thing to watch each detail of administration, and 
refresh an exhausted treasury, during a long term of years. It was 
an interesting venture to endow a Department of Social Ethics, but it 
was a much severer test of character to be the anonymous source of 
a continuous stream of benefactions for nearly twenty years, and to 
secure their continuance after one’s death. To take up with new 
causes is exhilarating, but to maintain causes where romance has been 
lost in routine calls for the rarer gift of persistency. 

“Tustum et tenacem propositi virum 
non civium ardor prava iubentium 


non voltus instantis tyranni 
mente quatit solida,” — 


the praise which Horace gave to his ideal statesman, might have been 
written of Alfred White. The upright man holds on to whatever he 
undertakes. 

These gifts of prevision and persistency which marked Mr. White’s 
administration of wealth were fortified and sustained by a still more 
commanding habit of mind. It was arational and lifelong faith in 
the Divine guidance of the individual and of the world. Behind a 
manner of sunny and unassuming kindliness, which made him a 
delightful companion, were the firmness, detachment, and serenity 
which were derived from the habitual dedication of his life to accom- 
plish, not his own will, but the will of Him who sent him. His reli- 
gious life was uncomplicated and unclouded. Neither domestic sorrow 
nor public controversy could disturb his tranquillity or self-control. 
He directed his daily affairs as ever in his Great Taskmaster’seye. It 
was this habit of faith which led him straight to works of love. His 
social service was the corollary of his Christian consecration. His 
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generosity was the natural flowering from a deep-rooted and daily- 
watered religious life. The secret of his happy and beneficent activity 
was in his early discovery and continuous assurance of the life of God 
in the soul of man. 


FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW. 


ACING deliberately through the Yard, with cane in hand, brown 

derby hat tilted a bit upon his head, a cigarette between his lips, 
eyes lowered in meditation, the professor aroused the 
Sophomore’s interest and curiosity. He seemed unique 
among professors; he wore English-looking clothes and spats, and de- 
spite the gravity of his demeanor exhaled the fragrance of the fash- 
ionable rather than the austerity of the academic world. It was not 
long before the Sophomore had ascertained the professor’s name; his 
interest increased, for the course of study that he had planned would 
the next year bring him into relations with Professor Wendell. Mean- 
while he treasured such legends and bits of gossip about the professor 
as reached his ears; they all indicated a whimsical, entertaining, and 
original personality. In consequence of these stories and his own im- 
pressions, the Sophomore anticipated that from Professor Wendell he 
would derive probably more amusement than instruction. 

Yet from the first meeting of the large class that assembled in 
Sever 11, the Junior, as he then was, carried away a feeling of enthusi- 
asm, of zest and ambition, that no other teacher since he had come to 
Harvard had aroused in him. Whimsical though the professor might 
be, readily susceptible to imitation and burlesque as were some of his 
peculiarities of speech and intonation, he captured at once the serious 
interest of the class. The whole-hearted earnestness with which he 
put himself into the work of teaching, of expressing his own ideas 
and of drawing out the expression by others of their ideas, was far 
removed from the dilettante’s attitude and temper which under- 
graduates who did not know him were prone to attribute to him. 
Not only was he whole-hearted as a teacher; he was warm-hearted. 
His praise was generous; his censure was kind. Sarcasm in criticism 
was a luxury in which his assistants sometimes indulged; it was a 
luxury that he did not permit himself to enjoy. He could condemn 
a student’s work without either wounding or angering the student. 
The Junior came to look forward to the return of themes with com- 
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ments signed B. W. — comments, it must be said, not easily legible — 
as to an exciting event.” At the Wednesday morning conferences in 
Grays 18, students waited in line while Professor Wendell hastily ran 
over themes and made pungent criticisms interspersed with his merry 
laughter. ‘“‘Unjustifiable homicide,” was his verdict on one story: 
“Don’t kill people without cause, even in fiction.” And his joyous 
peal rang out. Again, “But do forsythias and lilacs bloom at the 
same time? Make a note of it and tell me next spring what you 
find out about that.” He usually contrived to send the student on his 
way smiling over some jeu d’esprit and feeling cheerful though chas- 
tened. Sometimes he was almost disconcertingly candid in acknowl- 
edging his own limitations. “I’m not in any sense of the word a 
scholar,” he said on one occasion when asked a question relating to the 
sources of a familiar folk-lore tale. “I suppose any one in the Depart- 
ment of English might reasonably be expected to answer that question, 
but offhand I can’t. No; I’m not really a scholar. In fact, my ig- 
norance is abysmal.” However lightly he may have been regarded 
in some scholastic circles at that time, he established firmly his title 
to scholarship in later years. 

But to the Junior it didn’t make the slightest difference whether he 
wasascholaror not. Any possible deficiency in that respect mattered 
still less when he discovered that Professor Wendell was a poet. 
He sat entranced one evening in Sanders Theatre through the per- 
formance of Ralegh inGuiana. It seemed to him then and it has seemed 
to him in his maturer years that in that drama there were passages 
of an imaginative splendor and a richness of phrasing in which even 
the great Elizabethans would have rejoiced, and which showed a true 
kinship with them. Professor Wendell played Ralegh with gallantry 
and dignity; the performance remains in one spectator’s mind as 
memorable among amateur productions. And it has caused him to 
regret that Professor Wendell ventured so rarely into the fields of 
poetic and dramatic art, for it demonstrated that in each of them 
he was capable of fine achievement. 

Perhaps one reason why he did not show a more abundant flowering 
in creative work was that he was humble-minded and self-distrustful. 
He was often confident of his opinions, but he was never confident of 
his powers. It might have been better for his productivity, excellent 
though that was, and for his happiness if the emphasis of confidence 
had been differently placed. He was more inclined to dogmatize on 
political and social questions than on matters relating to literature; 
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and his comments on the “ privileged classes,’ as he termed the labor- 
ing classes, were not always well received. Never was there a man 
who could more thoroughly and perversely, at times, through generaliza- 
tions that he uttered, give the impression that his horizon was strictly 
limited by caste; yet Wendell was not a snob in the actual relations 
of life. He might talk as if he valued birth and antecedents above 
all else, but he simply could not be snobbish in his attitude towards 
any individual. Meritorious effort and achievement and personal 
qualities were all that counted in his estimate of a man, however 
much he might theorize on the essentials of background, birth, and 
breeding. He denied democracy, yet he gave the warmest considera- 
tion and the most special help to the boy who was poor, obscure, 
and self-supporting. Indeed he lived in a world of paradoxes of 
his own constructing, and they afforded him sometimes doubtful 
shelter. Meeting him on the afternoon of Armistice day, the writer 
commented upon the scenes of rejoicing that morning on Boston 
Common, ‘To me it was one of the most disturbing and depressing 
spectacles I have ever seen,” replied Wendell. “It was Demos un- 
chained. It was, to be sure, the beast purring. But never have I 
seen anything that gave me in an equal degree a horror of democ- 
a sense of the frightful power for evil of the beast in another 





racy 
mood.” 
Vivaciously alert to put forth his opinions, he was nevertheless sen- 
sitive to the results of such expression. An interesting episode, char- 
acteristic of both men, occurred in his relations with Howells. He had 
known Howells long and pleasantly; but when his “Literary History 
of America” was published, the treatment that he accorded to certain 
literary personages whom Howells revered was too much for the gentle 
Dean of American Letters. Howells wrote a caustic and acrid review 
of the work, quite unlike the reviews that he was accustomed to write 
of the works of his fellow craftsmen. Wendell heard that the review 
was unpleasant, and chose not to read it; he wished to avoid receiving 
any impressions that might affect his feeling for Howells. Then he 
became aware on several occasions when he and Howells met that 
Howells was treating him with marked aloofness and severity. That 
troubled him; for he felt now that in his book he must have com- 
mitted some really serious offense; anxiously he searched his memory, 
without gaining a clue. One day he found himself placed next to 
Howells at luncheon. He set himself desperately to the task of being 
agreeable, was gratified to find Howells responsive; and finally How- 
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ells said, “‘ Wendell, I’ve got to make a clean breast of it. Ever since 
I wrote that nasty article about your book, I’ve been uncomfortable. 
When I’ve seen you, I’ve felt like sneaking round the corner and get- 
ting out of the way. I must say that the way you’ve treated me to- 
day makes me hope you’ve forgiven me.” “My dear fellow,” said 
Wendell, “‘I never read the article — and I never shall.” 

Barrett Wendell, distrustful) as has been said of his own powers, de- 
preciated very often his own work, and never more unjustly than when 
he looked back, as he often did, upon his years of teaching at Harvard 
as being largely years of failure. He stimulated his students to think; 
he awakened in them an interest in literature and guided them in 
their appreciation of it; he was a civilizing and benignant influence. 
And he won the affection and the admiration of hundreds of men whom 
in his diffidence he supposed that he had never reached at all. 


THE UNIVERSITY. 


THE SPRING TERM. 
By THE UNIVERSITY EDITOR. 


In the last issue of the MaGazinzE it was indicated that the University would 
probably find it necessary to make an increase in the tuition fees because 
Theincreased the new income from the Endowment Fund would not suffice 
tuition fees = t¢ make both ends meet. Most of those who were giving 
thought to this matter six months ago believed that a uniform increase to a 
fee of $300 in all departments of the University would be needed, but a careful 
study of the entire situation led to the conclusion that this would not be essen- 
tial, at least for the present. Accordingly it has been arranged that, begin- 
ning with the academic year 1921-22, the tuition fees will vary in the differ- 
ent schools, each fixing at such figure as seems to be dictated by its own 
needs. 

In three of these schools no increase has been deemed essential just now. 
The tuition fee in the Law School and the Graduate School of Education re- 
mains for the present at $200 per annum as heretofore. In the case of the 
Law School the tuition fee was raised to this figure a year ago, and it was not 
thought advisable to make a further increase so soon, especially in view of the 
fact that the Law School is not now being conducted ata loss. The Graduate 
School of Education is in the first year of its existence, and the moment is 
scarcely opportune, it was felt, for the announcement of an increased tuition 
fee in this new branch of the University’s activity. The tuition fee in the 
Divinity School also remains unchanged for the present, its Faculty desiring 
to postpone action until later. 
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In Harvard College, in the Engineering School, and in the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences the regular tuition fee will hereafter be $250, which is an 
increase of $50 over the present figure. In the Medical School the cost will 
hereafter be $300, and in the Graduate School of Business Administration it 
will be $400. 

It is apparent, therefore, that we have abandoned the traditional policy 
of charging a uniform tuition fee in all departments. There have been some 
sporadic departures from this policy in the past, but it has had a tolerably 
consistent observance. The pending departure from it is radical and may be 
said to mark the inauguration of a new era in tuition finance. The variation 
from lowest to highest among the tuition fees of different departments is one 
hundred per cent. Tuition in the Business School will cost twice what it 
does in the Law School, and half as much again as in the Medical School. 

This new policy of adjusting tuition fees to a sliding scale is dictated by the 
interaction of two important considerations. The first is the simple fact 
that the costs of operation vary greatly in different departments of the Uni- 
versity. In the Law School, for example, where instruction is given in rela- 
tively large classes and where there are comparatively few elective courses, 
the cost of education per capita is less than in the Medical School where a 
great deal of laboratory and clinical instruction must be given to small groups 
of students. In the Business School the income from endowment is small 
and the cost of instruction is relatively high because much of it involves 
the guidance of students in work upon individual business problems. There 
is a good deal to be said, accordingly, for the policy of asking each student 
to beara reasonable share of what his education costs the University, and this, 
to a certain degree, is what the new scale of tuition fees proposes to do. 

But there is another consideration which must not be left out of account, 
and to some extent it conflicts with the one just mentioned. Public policy 
— to use a compendious term which judges and lawyers are fond of employ- 
ing nowadays — seems to dictate that the burden of the tuition fee should 
be tempered to certain classes of students so far as that can be done without 
injustice to the rest. It would not be good public policy, whatever its eco- 
nomic justification, to make students in the Graduate School of Arts and Sci- 
ences pay their full share of what tuition costs in that department. These 
young men are the recruits for the teaching staffs of American colleges and 
universities; any action that might radically diminish their number would be 
seriously detrimental to higher education in this country; the detriment would 
far more than offset the small financial advantage derived from charging the 
graduate students their full share of tuition costs. If the tuition fee in Grad- 
uate Schools of Arts and Sciences were to be increased to $300 or $400 at 
our various universities, the resort of students thereto would inevitably 
be diminished and the supply of young college instructors would fall off. 
The graduate schools, moreover, are turning out the men who do most of the 
scholarly investigation in this country and the University authorities ought 
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to be very circumspect about any step which might lead to a curtailment of 
this activity. The same consideration of public policy operates in the case 
of the Graduate School of Education. Economic considerations may direct 
that students in this school be charged full-fare, but the high desirability of 
increasing the country’s none-too-abundant stock of well-trained teachers is 
a motive which may well prompt us to treat them more generously. 

Atany rate, the new scale of tuition fees at Harvard has been arranged with 
both these considerations in mind. The exact cost of university education 
per capita is a rather difficult thing to figure, nor is it at all certain that, hav- 
ing figured it out, we should relate the tuition fee to this per capita cost with 
mathematical precision. The cost of educating freshmen is everywhere less 
than the cost of educating seniors, for the freshmen are handled in large ele- 
mentary courses. We have not yet reached the stage, however, where it 
seems expedient to differentiate among the four undergraduate classes in 
the matter of tuition fees. Nevertheless, it is not improbable that in the 
course of future readjustments we shall come to that plan. 

There seems to be a settled conviction in the public mind that students 
who take a prominent part in college athletics do so at serious detriment to 
Athletics and their studies, and that, although college authorities may pro- 
scholarship — fess to be holding these young men toa strict accountability 
for scholarship and regular attendance, they nevertheless deal leniently 
with the academic transgressions of the student who helps to win the 
games. One institution after another has given solemn assurance that 
the athletes do not form a privileged order, that they are held to a rigid 
observance of all academic standards, and that they average up with the rest 
of the student body when the results of the final examinations are posted. 
Yet public opinion seems to take these assurances with a liberal discount. 
People see a schedule of thirty ball games or more announced for the spring 
season and wonder how young men can spend so much time on the diamond 
without letting the classroom sink to a secondary place in their energies and 
thoughts. They see a Pullman carload of gridiron gladiators taken all the 
way across the continent in the middle of winter, ora whole trainload of husky 
young Kentuckians brought to the Stadium for a whirlwind performance and 
home again by way of Niagara Falls. They wonder who does the studying 
while these things are going on, and forget that after all there are nearly three 
hundred potential working days in the undergraduates’ calendar. It is un- 
fortunate that, notwithstanding our earnest desire to educate the public to 
a due appreciation of scholarly achievement, we have not always paid due 
regard to the effect of extra-curriculum activities upon the public imagination, 

The facts of the situation support, in a general way, the assertion of the 
colleges that participants in athletics do not neglect their studies. At least 
that is the case so far as Harvard is concerned. Last autumn a committee 
of the Harvard Faculty was set at work to determine “whether the present 
methods of conducting athletic sports make unreasonable demands upon the 
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time of the participants,” and after several months of careful investigation 
this committee has now presented its report. In the course of its inquiry the 
committee made an analysis of all relevant data in the records of the College 
Office; it studied the attendance records of all participants in athletics, the 
number of hours devoted by playersand managers to their duties in connection 
with athletics, and the grades received by them in College courses. All this 
information was carefully tabulated in such manner as to permit the drawing 
of reliable conclusions. 

Out of about 1600 upper classmen it appeared that 348 were participants, 
last year, in one or more of the major athletic sports, football, baseball, 
hockey, track, or rowing. In addition, 26 upper classmen served as managers 
or as assistant managers. The records show that so far as the players are 
concerned their attendance at College exercises was almost as regular, on the 
average, as that of non-participants in major athletics. In the case of the 
managers, however, the discrepancy is shown by the records to be very 
marked and leads to the coyclusion that students who assume managerial 
responsibilities for athletic teams are in the habit of cutting their classes far 
too frequently. The same general deductions can be drawn from the com- 
mittee’s data on the relative academic standing of athletes and non-athletes. 
The active players make a measurably good showing, not up to the average, 
it is true, but high enough to refute the generalization that participation in 
major athletics is incompatible with the doing of satisfactory classroom work. 
The percentage of high-standing scholars is small, however, and leads to the 
suggestion that, while an active interest in intercollegiate sport does not ren- 
der a young man’s education unsatisfactory, it does, on the whole, tend to 
prevent his Tising to the top portion of the class in point of scholarship. 

The managers, in grades as in attendance, make a sorry showing. It is 
essential that things should be toned up at this point and the Faculty has 
referred the problem to the athletic authorities for action. Too many under- 
graduates are requisitioned for managerial activities anyhow. It is some- 
times urged that the use of students in this capacity is economical, and from 
the standpoint of actual monetary outlay this may be true; but when one 
reckons the amount of time which the work takes away from College studies 
it can easily be seen that the system is not so economical after all. 

One of the interesting by-products of the foregoing inquiry. is the disclosure 
of a lack of uniformity in the standards of marking maintained by different 
branches of College study. It is commonly assumed that a piscrepancies 
student who obtains the grade of “A” in one department dis- in our system 
plays approximately the same degree of ability and industry as of marking 
a student who obtains the grade of “A” in any other department. On this 
assumption the University awards scholarships and other distinctions. 
Yet a study of the grades awarded to sixteen hundred upper classmen at 
the end of the academic year 1919-20 justifies more than a suspicion 
that high grades are much more easy to obtain in some departments 
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than in others. In one group of studies, for example, the quota of honor 
grades awarded was 46 per cent, in another group only 28 per cent. In the 
first group the number of unsatisfactory grades formed about 10 per cent of 
the whole; in the other it was 19 per cent. To suggest that better students 
go into one group and work harder would be to put forward a rather specious 
explanation of these discrepancies. Students of every degree of ability and 
industry scatter into all our courses; every department gets its share of the 
good, bad, and indifferent. If high grades are more prolific in one group of 
courses than in another, the explanation will be sought by the sophisticated 
in differences of standard rather than in differences among the men. In 
justice to the dependability of College records it seems clear that wide varia- 
tions in standards ought to be avoided. 

The migration of students from one college to another is more common to- 
day than it used tobe. The number of young men who enter one institution 
The problem nd subsequently, for one reason or another, transfer else- 
of the unclas- where seems to be steadily increasing. At Harvard we have 
sified student | .ar]y three hundred students in this category at the present 
time, a number not far from as large as our present quota of seniors. These 
men come from a wide variety of colleges, large and small, after having 
had one, two, or even three years of collegiate work before coming to Har- 
vard. The amount of credit properly to be given for this work at other 
institutions has been in many cases difficult to determine; hence we have 
pursued the policy of placing all such men, for the time being, in a group 
known as “‘unclassified students.” 

This practice, although it possesses some advantages, has had its serious 
drawbacks. The student who is thrust into the unclassified list finds himself 
a sort of ‘““man without a country” so far as undergraduate activities are 
concerned. As his designation implies, he belongs to no class, and as under- 
graduate life is organized at American colleges there is no logical place for 
this sort of student. The unclassified men have felt themselves shorn of 
many advantages by reason of their rather anomalous status in the College 
community, and it has seemed wise to make for the future some arrangement 
by which they can be provisionally assigned to the regular undergraduate 
classes. | 

Beginning next autumn this will be done. The student who comes to Har- 
vard after having spent a year or more at another institution will be admitted 
as a Freshman, Sophomore, or Junior on the basis of his prior record. But 
this rating will be provisional and will give no vested right to permanent 
classification. The definite rating will come after the student has spent one 
full year at Harvard and has shown what he is able to do when judged by our 
own standards. In this way there will be adequate protection against errors 
in awarding credits for work done elsewhere, while at the same time the men 
who come to Harvard from other institutions will be admitted forthwith 
to full standing in the various undergraduate organizations. This will mean 
a good deal to them. 
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The increasing complexity of the rules relating to the choice of College 
studies has made the functions of the adviser much more important than 
they were a dozen years ago. In the old days of the free The functions 
elective system the Freshman saw his adviser for a few min- °f the adviser 
utes in the morning of his first day in College; the chances are that he never 
saw him afterwards. No advisers were provided for any undergraduates 
except Freshmen; after the first year undergraduates were left to their own 
resources in choosing courses. With practically unlimited freedom of choice, 
this arrangement was workable, but with numerous restrictions upon the 
selection of his courses the undergraduate now needs a considerably greater 
amount of counsel and guidance. The rules relating to concentration and 
distribution, general examinations, candidacy for distinction, and so on are 
not so simple that students can understand them all at a glance and plan 
their College work accordingly. These requirements have to be explained 
and this responsibility falls upon the advisers. The burden which rests upon 
an adviser has accordingly increased three or four fold during the past dozen 
years. 

The arrangement by which advisers are assigned is also different nowadays 
from what it used to be. In the old days there was a specially selected group 
of instructors, chiefly young instructors, vested with the function of advising 
Freshmen. Each of these advisers was given a dozen or fifteen, perhaps even 
twenty Freshmen to look after. The task was often more than any instructor 
could effectively perform amid the manifold activities which marked the open- 
ing of the College year. During the last decade the practice has been to use 
virtually all members of the Faculty, young and old, in this work of advising 
new students. Under this system each professor or instructor receives only 
four or five Freshmen and is able to look after them without serious detriment 
to his regular teaching duties. Upper classmen, on the other hand, continue to 
be assigned to advisers selected from among the instructors in their special 
fields of concentration; students who are concentrating in chemistry, for ex- 
ample, will be given some member of that department as their adviser. In 
order to be of real service to upper classmen an adviser must be thoroughly 
familiar with the rules and resources of the department in which the student 
expects to do the major portion of his work; hence the policy of selecting ad- 
visers with this primary consideration in view. 

For some years every Freshman, in addition to his Faculty adviser, has had 
the aid of a student adviser chosen from among the members of the Senior 
class. This arrangement has not worked to perfection, but it has been suffi- 
ciently useful to warrant its continuance and doubtless it can be improved. 
Some Seniors take their advisory duties seriously and do a good deal in the 
way of helping the newcomers to become properly oriented to general College 
life. Others do little or nothing at all. Everything depends upon the care 
and discrimination with which the Senior advisers are chosen. 

For some years there has been a rather widespread notion, even in the 
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minds of many Harvard men, that this University is drawing fewer students 
Where our § from the Western and Southern portions of the country than 
students come formerly, and that the growth of the great state universities in 
irom these two sections of the Union is forcing the endowed institu- 
tions of the East to recruit their student population from areas nearer 
home. The educational developments of the past twenty years have given 
this idea an air of plausibility. The state universities have been growing at 
a rapid rate, particularly since the close of the war. Princeton, Yale, and 
Harvard have had no such expansion. But these facts do not warrant the 
offhand conclusion that the gains of one group are at the expense of another. 
A careful analysis of the Harvard student body year by year during the past 
two decades has made clear to us that its geographical distribution has under- 
gone no marked change during that time. Certainly it affords no basis for 
the conclusion that Harvard is drawing more students from New England 
and fewer from other sections of the country. Taking the University as a 
whole the gain in attendance during the past twenty years has been well 
distributed. 

A comparison of the geographical distribution of the Harvard student body 
with those of other large institutions brings out the further fact that no one 
university in the United States can properly claim an exclusive right to be 
called a “national” institution. Columbia, Chicago, Yale, and Harvard all 
draw substantial portions of their total enrolment from various parts of the ' 
country. No one of them has any established primacy over the others in 
this respect. On the other hand, these are the only four institutions which 
stand out from the rest when the distribution test is applied. The various 
state universities, without exception, draw overwhelmingly upon their own 
immediate constituencies. The students who come to them from outside 
states make upa small fraction of their entireenrolment. Their recent growth 
has been derived almost wholly from within the boundaries of their own 
states. The state universities have grown larger in recent years, but not 
more “‘national”; if anything they have become less so. 

In Massachusetts the proposal to establish a state university keeps coming 
before the legislature every year. The need for such an institution is fre- 

“quently asserted, but it has never yet been demonstrated by 

The state we 2 acer + 
university any careful study of existing educational facilities. No def- 
question in  inite plan has been formulated nor any dependable estimate 
— of probable cost compiled. This year the Massachusetts legis- 
lature has concluded that a study of the question ought to be 
made and a commission will be appointed to go into the matter fully. The 
endowed institutions of Massachusettsare not unfriendly to the proposal, pro- 
vided, of course, that the need can be clearly shown. On the other hand, it is 
the duty of those who are now engaged in the work of higher education 
to protest against any large addition to the Commonwealth’s tax rate if this 
is to serve no other purpose than to duplicate facilities already available. If 
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it should be found, in the course of the commission’s inquiry, that many young 
men and women of Massachusetts are at present unable to obtain a college 
education by reason of the relatively large tuition fees exacted at endowed 
institutions, there still remains the question whether a state university ought 
to be created for these young citizens or whether the desired end could not be 
equally well obtained, at much less cost, by a liberal provision of state scholar- 
ships. <A half million dollars per annum would go but a short way in main- 
taining a state university worthy of the Commonwealth; but this amount 
would provide at the existing universities and colleges free tuition for about 
two thousand students. Whether sucha measure would overload the existing 
institutions, however, is a question that would have to be looked into. At 
any rate, it is a wise plan to have the entire situation carefully canvassed 
before any action involving large outlays is taken. A state university in 
Massachusetts would in all probability not injure but benefit Harvard. Its 
graduates in considerable numbers would probably come to our professional 
schools. It would impress the entire community with a deeper sense of the 
value of college education and increase the resort to all the colleges, not merely 
to the new institution. State universities have not crowded the better col- 
leges out of existence anywhere. So there is no reason why Harvard should 
feel concerned about the project except in so far as it is the duty of educational 
leaders everywhere to advocate the wisest use of public funds. 

This year’s Summer School will open on July 5 and continue through the 
usual period of six weeks. , Owing to the special interest of the new Graduate 
School of Education in this branch of the University’s work, This year’s 
the Summer School will hereafter be under the control of a Summer 
joint board representing the Faculties of the School of Edu- School 
cation and of Arts and Sciences. The usual courses covering all the more 
important departments of undergraduate and graduate study will be provided; 
in addition there will be about thirty courses in Education. Most of the lat- 
ter are designed primarily for teacher and other school administrators. The 
addition of these professional courses greatly extends the scope of the School 
and may be expected to result inan increased attendance. As in former years 
most of the instruction will be given by regular members of the Harvard 
teaching staff, but a considerable number of the courses will be in charge of 
instructors from other institutions. All three of the Freshman Halls will be 
made avaiable for occupancy by Summer School students, 

Despite the interesting and out-of-the-ordinary work that it is doing, many 
of the MaGazine’s readers have probably not heard much about the Harvard 
Bureau of Economic Research. Established a couple of years The Bureau 
ago the purpose of this Bureau is to compile and interpret of Economic 
business statistics for the use of manufacturers, traders, and Research 
investors. Its method is to make an intensive study of economic conditions 
in the immediate past and to deduce therefrom the probable present tenden- 
cies. In analyzing and interpreting its data the Bureau uses certain new 
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and improved methods which were devised and developed by Professor 
Warren M. Persons, who is in charge of the work. The results are pub- 
lished monthly in the Review of Economic Statistics in the hope that they 
will provide a trustworthy index of general business conditions. This publi- 
cation has already gained a substantial list of subscribers and its services to 
the business community will doubtless prove greater as time goes on. The 
Bureau’s activities are being carried on without drawing upon the Univer- 
sity’s funds, being supported by the subscriptions of those who find the Review 
serviceable to them. 

A student organization known as the Liberal Club has obtained considerable 
prominence in the newspapers during the past few months by reason of con- 
The Harvard ferences held and addresses given under its auspices by vari- 
“Liberals” ous well-known people, some of them being men and women of 
very pronounced “‘liberal”’ tendencies. The purpose of the organization, 
as set forth in its prospectus, is to develop an informed undergraduate 
opinion on social, industrial, political, and international questions without 
committing itself to any particular form of propaganda or belief. To this 
end the Club has been inviting speakers of varying shades of opinion to its 
meetings in the Harvard Union, and its officers have no doubt made a fair 
attempt to secure the adequate presentation of all attitudes. The trouble is, 
however, that the speaker of conservative views who comes to these meetings 
and states his side of the case receives very little publicity in the newspapers, 
while the advocate of red-hot measures usually obtains a great deal. The 
fact that somebody advocates a policy of moderation and rational reform to 
an audience of Harvard students is not worth a newspaper headline. That is 
supposed to be the customary order of affairs, the sort of thing that one would 
naturally associate with Harvard. But when some flaming crusader mounts 
the rostrum at the Harvard Union and announces to the undergraduates 
that they “must catch the spirit of revolt as the I.W.W. has done,” or that 
“the revolution is not merely coming, it is here,” or that ‘‘all prisons should 
be abolished,” the newspapers do not miss the opportunity to play up the 
occasion. That these things should be said to a Harvard audience sounds 
like real news. Hence the activities of the Liberal Club, no matter how ear- 
nest the attempt to play the issues fairly, are pretty sure to spread abroad thé 
impression that Harvard students lend a ready ear to that curious array of 
radical propaganda which is pushed forth from various quarters to-day and 
that the Harvard authorities are remiss in not putting the ban upon things of 
this sort. The University authorities, as a matter of fact, have nothing to 
do with it one way or the other. They do not select the speakers, neither do 
they exercise any censorship over those who do the choosing. The addresses 
are given under the auspices of a group of students in a building which is used 
as a students’ club. The general public, of course, does not realize all this 
and is inclined to draw unwarranted conclusions. The desirability of creat- 
ing “‘an informed student opinion” at Harvard is not to be denied, but the 
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way in which things have worked out during the past few months seems much 
more likely to create a misinformed public opinion concerning the Harvard 
attitude toward questions of the day. = 

All undergraduates who hereafter choose either ancient or modern lan- 
guages as their field of concentration will be required to show, at the general 
examination which comes at the close of their Senior year, an 

a Se ‘ ; : The general 
acquaintance with “two works of literature without which an examination 
appreciation of English letters is impossible,” namely, the Bi- in ancient and 
ble and Shakespeare. Students who devote special attention to ares al 
modern literature must also show some understanding of at 
least two ancient authors, while those who specialize in ancient literature 
must be familiar with the writings of at least two great authors of modern 
times. The ancient authors, from whom any two may be chosen, are Homer, 
Sophocles, Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, Horace, and Virgil; the modern masters 
are Dante, Cervantes, Chaucer, Milton, Moliére, and Goethe. 

No matter what courses he may have taken during his four years in College, 
the student who concentrates in Group I (languages and literature) will be 
required to take this general examination. If he does not show such acquaint- 
ance with these literary masterpieces as a young man with a literary education 
might reasonably be presumed to have acquired, he will not receive his de- 
gree. To some extent each student will cover the ground in courses; what 
is left he must try to cover in his own reading. 

Any college instructor will tell you that the young men of to-day are as- 
toundingly deficient in their acquaintance with the contents of Holy Writ. 
They have not, for the most part, anything like the familiarity with it that 
their fathers, as a class, possessed. Reading the Bible in the home appears 
to have passed out of fashion; the Sunday Schools do not seem to be able to 
stamp upon their pupils any adequate appreciation of what is unquestionably 
our greatest achievement in English prose. We may not find it practicable 
to require that students who specialize in mathematics or chemistry shall 
study the Bible either before or after they come to College, but to the under- 
graduate who professes an interest in literature this requirement may well be 
applied. President Eliot once defined an educated man as “one who knows 
his own language well.”” Nobody who does not know the language of the 
English Bible or of Shakespeare can rightfully claim to know the Saxon tongue. 

The proposal that members of the Board of Overseers should be elected 
by a postal ballot rather than at a regular polling-place in Cambridge on 
Commencement Day seems likely to be accepted by the Gov- The postal 
erning Boards, but not in time for the coming election in June, ballot for 
1921. The legislature of Massachusetts has passed the act Overseers 
permitting the elections to be hereafter held in such way as the Governing 
Boards may determine, stipulating only that the rules as to eligibility 
of voters shall not be changed. The Governor of Massachusetts has given 
his assent. It now remains for the Governing Boards to accept the provi- 
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sions of the act and to frame the rules for the conduct of future elections. It 
may be predicted, without much risk of error, that the system of voting by 
postal ballot will be used at the Overseers’ election in 1922. 

The Graduate School of Business Administration sustains a severe loss in 
the resignation of Professor Lincoln F. Schaub, who leaves the service of the 


Professor University at the close of the currént academic year to 
Schaub’s res- become treasurer of a large mercantile corporation in New 
enn York City. Since his graduation from the Harvard Law 


School in 1906, Professor Schaub has been connected with the School of Busi- 
ness Administration as instructor, as secretary, and, for a time, as Acting- 
Dean. He has been a very successful teacher and a capable administrator. 
During these fifteen years he gained for himself a solid and secure place in 
many of the non-academic activities in and around the University, and his 
departure will leave a gap which cannot easily be filled. 
Managers of the various Harvard athletic teams are hereafter to use a 
plan of ratings in selecting the assistant managers. The plan is based upon 
: the one used in rating officers of the army during the war. — 
Miscellaneous 3 < ha 
and personal 1m order to provide proper accommodation for the matériel 
used by the R.O.T.C., the University is planning to erect 
an armory and stables on the unused portion of the Soldiers Field. — Nine 
teaching posts in various French lycées have been offered *o graduates 
and Seniors at Harvard. Most of these posts are within easy reach of 
one or another of the various French universities, so that there will be an 
opportunity to combine post-graduate study with the work of teaching. — 
A Minor Sports Council has been organized by the undergraduates to encour- 
age and exercise supervision over the less important athletic contests which 
now engage the interest of a large number of men at Harvard. — The daily 
average of students engaged in some form of athletic exercise during the first 
week of March was 1430. This is a marked increase over the figures for the 
corresponding period a year ago. — A reconstruction unit, made up of men 
drawn for the most part from the departments of architecture and landscape 
architecture, is to spend the coming summer in the devastated regions of 
France. — During the months of March and April the University Band gave 
concerts in New York, Albany, and in several Massachusetts cities. — The 
New England Federation of Harvard Clubs held its customary ‘Graduates’ 
Day” in Cambridge on Saturday, May 21. Addresses were given by Presi- 
dent Lowell and several members of the Faculty on the workings of the elec- 
tive system and the general examinations. — Grays Hall is being remodeled 
during the summer on the same general plan as Holworthy. Some altera- 
tions will also be made to the interior of Wadsworth House which will here- 
after be used for administrative offices. — Professor E. L. Mark retires from 
active service at the close of the present academic year. Professor G. H. 
Parker succeeds him as Director of the Zodlogical Laboratory. — Professor 
J. S. Davis, of the Department of Economics, will leave Harvard at the end 
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of the current year to join the staff of the food conservation laboratory at 
Leland Stanford Jr. University, — Tentative arrangements for a track meet 
between Oxford and Cambridge on the one hand and Yale and Harvard on 


the other have been concluded. 


The meet will be held at the Stadium this 


summer, probably during the third week of July. 


CORPORATION RECORDS. 


Meeting of January 31, 1921. 


The Treasurer reported that the 
donors of the George Schunemann 
Jackson Fund desire that the income 
of this fund and of any such additions 
as may be hereafter made to this fund 
be used for the purchase and mainte- 
nance of books, and that preference 
be given to those treating of social wel- 
fare and service, moral philosophy, 
civics, and like subjects. 

The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Virginia Purdy Bacon (Mrs. 
Walter Rathbone Bacon) $285 in cash and securi- 
ties valued at $28,028.63 on account of her bequest 
as follows: . to Harvard University, the 
sum of fifty thousand dollars ($50,000) to be used 
in establishing two graduate scholarships in paint- 
ing to be called the Edward R. Bacon Art Scholar- 
ships; the incumbent to be designated by said 
University under such regulations as it may from 
time to time prescribe, to hold such scholarships 
for-not less than two years and while holding such 
scholarships to study painting under the direction 
of said University preferably in Europe.” 

From the estate of Annie L. Dexter, $3,868.82, 
to be added to the principal of the “Charles Dexter 
Memorial Fund.” 

From the estate of Amey Richmond Sheldon 
(Mrs. Frederick Sheldon) $1,608.98, to be added 
to the principal of the “ Frederick Sheldon Fund.” 

From the estate of James Lyman Whitney, $32.44 
additional in accordance with the twelfth clause in 
his will for the benefit of the Whitney Library in 
the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gift of $344,064.80 
in cash and securities valued at $9500.09 toward 
the Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To Mrs. Frederic Saltonstall Gould for her gift 





of $10,000 for the construction of a library and the 
maintenance of a reading-room for the Division of 
Chemistry, in memory of Frederic Saltonstall 
Gould of the Class of 1875. 

To Dr. Thomas Barbour for his gift of #2295 
during the year 1920 and for his gift of $4829 during 
the year 1919 for miscellaneous expenses at the 
Museum of Comparative Zotlogy. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of securities 
valued at $3650 toward a certain salary. 

To Mr. Joseph Lee for his gift of $3500 toward 
a certain salary. 

To Mrs. Edward H. Harriman for her gift of 
$3000 for the Psycho-Educational Clinic of the 
Graduate School of Education. 


The President reported the death of 
Lincoln Ware Riddle, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Cryptogamic Botany and Asso- 
ciate Curator of the Farlow Herbarium 
of Cryptogamic Botany, which occurred 
on the 16th instant in the 41st year of 
his age. 

The President reported that Pro- 
fessor Albert Bushnell Hart was unable 
to go to France as Exchange Professor 
for the second half of 1920-21. 

The following resignations 
received and accepted: 


were 


To take effect Jan. 1, 1921: Winthrop Russell 
Shepard, as Assistant in Chemistry; Clarence 
Kenworthy Reinan, as Instructor in Applied Physi- 
ology. To take effect Jan. 3, 1921: Francis Chapin 
Breckenridge, as Fellow for Research in Cryogenic 
Engineering. To take effect Feb. 14, 1921: William 
Green, as Lecturer on Chemical Engineering. To 
take effect Sept. 1, 1921: Edward Laurens Mark, as 
Hersey Professor of Anatomy and Director of the 
Zodlogical Laboratory. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


From Feb. 1, for the remainder of 1920-21: 
Edward Stanley Emery, Assistant Comptroller; 
Robert Bowser, Instructor in Transportation (Busi- 
ness School). For the 2d half of 1920-21: Winthrop 
Pickard Bell, Assistant in Philosophy; Herbert 
Hammond Palmer, Assistant in Physics; John 
Joseph Sexton, Instructor in French; Barnett Fred 
Dodge, Lecturer on Chemistry. For one year from 
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March 1, 1921: Harlow Shapley, Observer of the 
Harvard College Observatory. 

Voted to appoint the following mem- 
bers of the Committee on General 
Examinations in the Division of His- 
tory, Government, and Economics: 

Edmund Ezra Day for three years from Sept. 1, 
1920; Arthur Norman Holcombe for three years 
from Sept. 1, 1921. 

Voted to appoint Henry Pennypacker, 
a member of the Faculty of the School 
of Engineering from Sept. 1, 1920. 

Voted to appoint Edward Laurens 
Mark, Hersey Professor of Anatomy, 
Emeritus, from Sept. 1, 1921. 

Voted to appoint Leslie Olin Cum- 
mings, Assistant Professor of Education 
for three years from Sept. 1, 1921. 

Voted to rescind the vote granting 
leave of absence to Professor Laurence 
J. Henderson for the second half of 
1920-21, and to appoint him Exchange 
Professor to France. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Professor Albert Bushnell Hart for the 
second half of 1920-21, in accordance 
with the rules established by this Board 
May 31, 1880. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Instructor George L. Lincoln for the 
second half of 1920-21. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Lecturer William C. Heilman for the 
academic year 1921-22. 


Meeting of February 14, 1921. 
The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Abel H. Proctor, $50,136.11, 
in payment of his bequest of $50,000 plus interest, 
to be added to the fund given by his aunt, Ellen 
Osborne Proctor. 

From the estate of Mary Elizabeth Paine (Mrs. 
John Knowles Paine) $32,344.72, to be added to 
the John Knowles Paine Fellowships in Music 
Fund. 

From the estate of Jacob H. Hecht, $5000, to be 
held as a separate fund to be known as the “ Hecht 
Fund,” the income of the property so held in trust 
and all accumulations thereon to be devoted to the 
maintenance, support, and improvement of the 
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Schiff Semitic Museum, so called, belonging to 
said corporation, and the same was gratefully 
accepted. 

From the estate of Marie Antoinette Evans (Mrs. 
Robert D. Evans) $4425 additional on account of 
her bequest of $25,000 to the Arnold Arboretum 
and $4425 additional on account of her bequest of 
$25,000 to the Harvard Dental School. 

From the estate of Charles Hamilton Wilder, 
additional securities valued at $2700, “to increase 
the sum now held by Harvard College to establish 
a chair in the Medical Department of said College, 
which is to bear the family name Wilder.” 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of $12,000 in 
cash aud securities valued at $566.36 toward the 
Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $5000 for 
the promotion of research in the Wolcott Gibbs 
Memorial Laboratory. 

To the Class of 1896 for the gift of $2000 toward 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $750 for 
the New Laboratory of the Huntington Hospital. 

To the Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Agriculture for the gift of $625, the second quar- 
terly payment for the year 1920-21 on account of 
their annual gift of $2500 to the Arboretum, in 
accordance with their vote of May 11, 1920. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $325 for 
a certain salary. 

To Miss Mary Lee Ware for her gift of $317 for 
repairing cases in the Botanical Museum. 

To Lord and Taylor, Incorporated, and to Gil- 
christ Company for their gifts of $500 each, to The 
Halle Brothers Company and Joseph Horne Com- 
pany for their gifts of $350 each, to Chandler and 
Company, Incorporated, L. P. Hollander Company, 
L. S. Plaut and Company, and E. T. Slattery Com- 
pany for their gifts of $250 each, and to the R, H. 
Stearns Company for the gift of $150 for Industrial 
Hygiene in Retail Stores. 

To Dr. William N. Bullard for his gift of $1000 
for Research in Epilepsy under the direction of the 
Department of Neuropathology. 

To the Class of 1899 for the gift of $1000 toward 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To the Harvard Mutual Foundation for the un- 
restricted gift of $624.61, 

To Mr. Evan Randolph for his unrestricted gift 
of $100, ° 
® To Dr. W. Sturgis Bigelow for his gift of $500 
toward the expenses of publishing the Journal of 
Industrial Hygiene. 

To Mr. Clarence L. Hay for his gift of $500 for 
Peabody Museum explorations. 

To the Research Corporation for the gift of $400 
for research in Cryogenic Engineering under the 
direction of Professor H, N. Davis. , 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $200 
toward the purchase of the “Three Philosophers.” 

To Mr. T. Lawrason Riggs for his gift of $200 
toward a certain salary, 
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To Dr. J. Lewis Bremer for his gift of $125 to- 
ward a certain salary. 

To the Young Men’s Christian Associations of 
New Jersey for the gift of $100 for a scholarship for 
1920-21, 

: To the Harvard Club of Santa Barbara for the 
gift of $400 for the scholarship for 1920-21. 

To the Harvard Club of Washington, D.C., for 
the gift of $300 for two scholarships for 1920-21. 

To the Harvard Club of St. Louis for the gift of 
$300 for the scholarship for 1920-21. 

To the Harvard Club of Rochester for the gift 
of $240 for the scholarship for 1920-21. 

To the Harvard Club of Michigan for the gift 
of $150 toward the scholarship for 1920-21. 

To Dr. Alexander Forbes for his gift of $90 for 
the Department of Physiology. 

To Professor William B. Munro for his gift of 
$27.35 for special expenses in Government 1. 

To Miss Edith M. Howes for her gift of $25 
toward the James Jackson Putnam Professorship 
of Diseases of the Nervous System. 

To Mr. A. Arthur Jenkins for his gift of $15 to 
be added to the principal of the Hodges Scholar- 
ship Fund. 

To Mr. Thomas Nelson Perkins for his gift of 
$10 for the current expenses of Appleton Chapel. 








To “A Friend” for the gift of $165 for “The Fund 


of the Cancer Commission of Harvard University 
for Immediate Use 

To the Harvard Club of Lowell for the gift of 
$400 for two scholarships for 1920-21. 

To the Harvard Club‘of San Francisco for the 
gift of $150 toward the scholarship for 1920-21. 

To the Harvard Club of New Jersey for the gift 
of $125 toward the scholarship for 1920-21. 

To the Interstate Executive Committee of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations of Delaware, 
Maryland, West Virginia, and the District of 
Columbia for the gift of $50 for a scholarship for 
1920-21. 

To the State Executive Committee of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations of New Jersey for the 
gift of $50 toward a scholarship for 1920-21. 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George Schunemann 
Jackson, Robert A. Jackson, and Mrs. Ralph B. 
Williams for their additional gift of $57.50 for the 
George Schunemann Jackson Fund. 

To Mr. Ernest M. Daland for the gift of $5.73 
to be used as the Dean of the Medical School decides. 

To Mr. Fiske Warren for his unrestricted gift 
of securities valued at $1. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to Mr. 
Henry R. Dalton and family for the 
valuable gift to the College Library of 
an original manuscript of 1693 signed 
by Governor William Phips. 

The President reported the death of 
Barrett Wendell, Overseer of Harvard 

Yollege, and Professor of English, Emer- 
itus, which occurred on the 8th instant, 
in the 66th year of his age. 
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The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect Feb. 14, 1921: Winthrop Pickard 
Bell, as Assistant in Philosophy; Gordon Maskew 
Fair, as Instructor in Sanitary Engineering and In- 
structor in Vital Statistics of Industry and Industrial 
Sanitation. 


Meeting of February 28, 1921. 


The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Alfred Tredway White, securi- 
ties valued at $44,250, to be added to the “Alfred 
Tredway White Endowment for the Department of 
Social Ethics.” 

From the estate of Miss Mary L. Searle, securi- 
ties valued at $7168 to establish a fund in memory 
of Dr. Flavius Searle, “the income of which shall 
be expended as scholarships to students in the Med- 
ical School and the Lawrence Scientific School so 
that each of said schools shall receive an equal 
share.” 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gifts of securities 
valued at $233.70 toward the Harvard Endowment 
Fund. 

To Miss Fredrika G. Holden for her gift of $5000 
and to Mrs. W. Scott Fitz for her gift of $1000 for 
the New Laboratory of the Huntington Hospital. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $3000 to 
be added to the income of the Endowment Fund of 
the Jefferson Physical Laboratory. 

To Dr. William Sturgis Bigelow for his ‘gift of 
$500 for the purchase 6f books for the College 
Library. 

To the Roosevelt Memorial Association, Incor- 
porated, for the gift of $425 for the Fellowship in 
Roosevelt Research for 1920-21, 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $350 for 
the Ricardo Prize Scholarship for 1921-22. 

To the Harvard Club of Maryland for the gift 
of $100 toward the scholarship for 1920-21. 

To the Harvard Club of Western Pennsylvania 
for the gift of $150 toward the scholarship for 1920- 
21. 


To the Harvard Club of Worcester for the gift 
of $100 toward the scholarship for 1920-21. 

To the Rev. Charles F. Dole for his gift of 8100 
—a loan repaid — to “The Andrew P. Peabody 
Memorial Fund.” 

To Mr. Jesse H. Metcalf for his gift of $50 toward 
the cost of a library of criminological material for 
the Law School. 

To Mr. Chester D. Pugsley for his gift of $50 
on account of his offer of a scholarship in the Law 
School, in accordance with the terms of his agree- 
ment dated Jan. 28, 1920. 

To Professor Frank W. Taussig for his gift of 
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$50 for the purchase of books for the College Li- 
brary. 


The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of the library of the late Walter Faxon 
in accordance with the terms of his 
will: 

I give and bequeath unto the President and Fel- 
lows of Harvard College, in Cambridge, in said 
County of Middlesex, to be deposited in the Mu- 
seum of Comparative Zodlogy, all my books and 
pamphlets on Zodlogy, Paleontology and Geology, 
except those hereinbefore disposed of [refers to 7 
volumes of Audubon’s Birds of America given to 
Dr. W. M. Tyler of Lexington]. I also give and 
bequeath unto the said President and Fellows of 
Harvard College, to be deposited in the said Mu- 
seum, my collection of the works of Alexander 
Wilson and the books, pamphlets and manu- 
scripts relating to him, the same to be preserved 
by said Museum in toto, the purely literary works 
of said author to be deposited in the Harvard Col- 
lege Library, if it seems best to the authorities of 
the said Museum. 

All the rest of my library, I give and bequeath 
unto the said President and Fellows of Harvard 
College to be deposited in the said College Library. 


The resignation of William Parsons 
Boardman as Assistant in Bacteriology, 
Courses for Graduates, was received 
and accepted to take effect Feb. 28, 
1921: 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For one year from Sept. 1, 1920: David Abram 
Ellis, Special Lecturer on Municipal School Admin- 
istration; Arthur Woods, Special Lecturer on Muni- 
cipal Police Administration; John Robert Murphy, 
Special Lecturer on Municipal Fire Department 
Administration; Lawson Purdy, Special Lecturer on 
Municipal Finance. From March 1 for the remain- 
der of 1920-21: Samuel Raynor Meaker, Secre- 
tary of the Courses for Graduates. For the 2d half 
of 1920-21: Frederick Gardner Clapp, Lecturer 
on Geology; Mandell Morton Bober and William 
Greenleaf Eliot, 83d, Assistants in Economics. For 
the Ist half of 1921-22: Eliot Blackwelder, Lec- 
turer on Geology. For one year from Sept. 1, 
1921: Assistants— Alan Reed Priest, in Fine Arts; 
Allyn Coats Swinnerton, in Geology; Edwin Fran- 
cis Carpenter, in Astronomy; Arthur Bliss Sey- 
mour, in the Farlow Herbarium of Cryptogamic 
Botany. Tutors — Leonard Opdycke, in Fine Arts; 
Daniel Sargent, in History and Literature; Edward 
Allen Whitney, in History and Literature and Sec- 
retary of the Committee on Degrees with Distinction 
in History and Literature. Instructors — Edward 
Ballantine, in Music; George Luther Lincoln, in 
Romance Languages; Asbury Haven Herrick, in 
German and French; Chesley Martin Hutchings, in 
French; Robert Franklin Field, in Physics; Mar- 
tin Mower, in Fine Arts; Kenneth John Conant, 
in Architectural Design; John Wifson, in Modeling; 
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Niles Carpenter, in Social Ethics; Ronald Martin 
Foster, Harry Levy, and Heinrich Wilhelm Brink- 
mann, in Mathematics; Carl Einar Hille, Benjamin 
Peirce Instructor in Mathematics; Ray Waldron 
Pettengill, Fletcher Briggs, Taylor Starck, Arthur 
Burkhard, and Walther Martin Miller, in German; 
Clarence Erskine Kelley, in Astronomy; Norman 
Ethan Allen Hinds and Thomas Henry Clark, 
in Geology; Ralph Monroe Eaton and Raphael 
Demos, and Tutors in Philosophy; Floyd Henry 
Allport, and Tutor in Psychology; Joseph Lincoln 
Gillson, in Mineralogy; Aristides Evangelus Pheu- 
trides, in Classics and a member of the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences. Lecturers — Edward Waldo 
Forbes, on Fine Arts; George Parker Winship, 
on the History of Printing; Charles Howard 
Walker, on the History of Architecture; Victor 
Selden Clark and Abbott Payson Usher, on Eco- 
nomics. Frederick Wilkey, Manager of the Har- 
vard Dining Halls; Willis Arnold Boughton, Assist- 
ant Director of the Chemical Laboratory; Melville 
Conley Whipple, Sanitary Inspector; Arthur 
Fisher Whitten, Secretary of the Administrative 
Board for Special Students; Mark Antony De- 
Wolfe Howe, Biographer of the Harvard Dead in 
the War against Germany; Francis Welles Hunne- 
well and Frederick Lewis Allen, Secretaries to the 
Corporation; Matthew Luce, a member of the Fac- 
ulty of Arts and Sciences; Thurman Los Hood, 
Secretary of the Committee on the Use of English by 
Students and a member of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences; Donald Kirk David, Assistant Dean of 
the Graduate School of ‘Business Administration. 
For three years from Sept. 1, 1921: Frederick Merk, 
Instructor in History; Donald Kirk David, Assist- 
ant Professor of Marketing; Harlan True Stetson, 
Assistant Professor of Astronomy; Clarence Irving 
Lewis, Assistant Professor of Philosophy; Kenneth 
Grant Tremayne Webster, Assistant Professor of 
English. For one year from Sept. 1, 1920: Paul 
Waldo Emerson and David Morris Hassman, 
Assistants in Pediatrics; Shichi Uymatsu, Assist- 
ant in Neuropathology. From Dec. 1 for remainder 
of 1920-21: Douglas Armour Thom, Instructor in 
Psychiatry; Frederick Lyman Wells, Instructor 
in Experimental Psychopathology; Lloyd James 
Thompson, Assistant in Psychiatry. From Jan. 1 
for remainder of 1920-21: Cesar Uribe, Assistant 
in Comparative Pathology. From Jan. 12 for re- 
mainder of 1920-21: Philip Drinker, Instructor in 
Applied Physiology. From Feb. 1 for remainder 
of 1920-21: Thomas Kinsman Richards, Austin 
Teaching Fellow in Surgery. For the 2d half of 
1920-21: Charles Whitney Mixter, Tutor in the 
Division of History, Government, and Economics; 
Joseph Vincent Fuller, Tutor in the Division of His- 
tory, Government, and Economics. 


Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Professor Edward B. Hill for the first 
half of 1921-22. 

Voted to proceed to the election of 
an Associate Professor of Social Ethics, 
to serve from Sept. 1, 1921: whereupon 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
James Ford was elected. 
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Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Chemistry, to 
serve from Sept. 1, 1921: whereupon 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
Grinnell Jones was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Music, to serve from Sept. 
1, 1921: whereupon ballots being given 
in, it appeared that Walter Raymond 
Spalding was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of German, to serve from Sept. 
1, 1921: whereupon ballots being 
given in, it appeared that William Guild 
Howard was elected. 

Voted to appoint the following mem- 
bers of the Board of Preachers for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1921: Edward Cald- 
well Moore, Chairman ez officio; 
Paul Revere Frothingham, Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, Charles Lewis Slat- 
tery, Willard Learoyd Sperry. 

Voted to appoint John Kelman, 
William Belden Noble Lecturer for the 
year 1922. 

Voted to make the following changes 
of title: John Sanford Humphreys from 
Associate Professor of Architectural 
Design to Associate Professor of Archi- 
tecture; Charles Wilson Killam from 
Associate Professor of Architectural Con- 
struction to Associate Professor of Archi- 
tecture. 

Voted, on recommendation of the 
Faculty of Medicine, that the Admin- 
istrative Board should be enlarged to 
twelve members, to be nominated by 
the President and Dean; six of these 
members shall represent the Laboratory 
branches and six the Clinical branches; 
the Dean shall be included; ex officio, 
as one of the twelve members. This 
vote shall supersede all previous votes 
not in harmony therewith. 

Voted to confer degrees in course and 
out of course as recommended by the 
several Faculties, as per list submitted. 
Wuereas on December 28, 1920, the 
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President and Fellows of Harvard Col- 
lege appointed a Committee consisting 
of members of the Corporation and rep- 
resentatives of the various faculties to 
consider the question of an increase of 
tuition fees; and 

WueEREAS that Committee has made 
a report; now therefore be it 

Voted that the tuition fees be estab- 
lished in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Committee, as 
follows: 

Under the Faculty of Arts and Sci- 
ences, the Engineering School, the Bus- 
sey Institution, and the Faculty of 
Architecture, the regular tuition fee 
shall be $250, $65 for a single course, 
and $65 for each additional course. 

A fee for Infirmary and care of health 
shall be reéstablished at the rate of 
$5 for each student in all Cambridge 
departments eligible for admission to 
the Infirmary. 

The tuition fee in the School of Busi- 
ness Administration shall be fixed at 
$400 and for a single course at $100, 
the Infirmary fee for such students to 
be included in the tuition fee. 

The aforesaid tuition and Infirmary 
fees shall apply, beginning with the 
academic year 1921-22, to all students 
then in those departments and schools. 

The fee in the Medical School shall 
be increased to $300 for all students 
hereafter entering the School. 

The fee in the Dental School shall 
be $200 for all classes and, beginning 
with the academic year 1921-22, shall 
apply to all students then in the School. 

All scholarships in each department 
of the University shall be increased 
by the amount of the increase in the 
tuition fee. 

In view of the fact that the present 
fees in the Law School and the School 
of Education have taken effect only in 
the present year, it is inexpedient to 
increase them at the present time; but 
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the faculties of those schools will be 
requested to consider the matter afresh 
two years hence. 


Meeting of March 14, 1921. 


The Treasurer reported the follow- 
ing receipts, and the same were grate- 
fully accepted: 


From the estate of Charles Church Drew, securi- 
ties valued at $9181.76 additional on account of his 
bequest to Harvard University. 

From the estate of Miss Mary L. Searle, securi- 
ties valued at $1611.64 to be added to the fund in 
memory of Dr. Flavius Searle. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gifts of securities 
valued at $4382.48 and $300.59 in cash toward 
the Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George Schunemann 
Jackson, Robert A. Jackson, and Mrs. Ralph B. 
Williams for their additional gift of $1324.05 for 
the George Schunemann Jackson Fund. 

To Drs. William P. Cooke, Amos I. Hadley, 
Leonard D. Nathan, Norman B. Nesbett, and 
Eugene H. Smith for their gifts of $50 each, to 
Drs. Fred W. Allen, John W. Cooke, Ralph C. 
Curtis, Harold J. Cutler, Sterling N. Loveland, 
CharlesG. Pike, Reinhold Ruelberg, Harmon Shohet, 
Homer C. Sowles, Kurt H. Thoma, John T. Timlin, 
Benjamin Tishler, and Charles T. Warner for their 
gifts of $25 each, and to Dr. Charles A. Brackett 
for his gift of $10 toward a Fund for Visiting Com- 
mittees of the Dental School. 

To Mr. Oliver Morosco for his gift of $500 for 
the Oliver Morosco Dramatic Prize for 1920. 

To the Research Corporation for the additional 
gift of $400 for research in Cryogenic Engineering 
under the direction of Professor H. N. Davis. 

To Mrs. Henry Parkman, Jr., for her gift of 
$375 for the Blue Hill Observatory. 

To Miss Mary L. Ware for her gift of $317.80 
for repairing cases in the Botanicai Museum. 

To Mr. James Dean for his gift of $309 for the 
purchase of books for the College Library. 

To the Shepard Norwell Company for the gift 
of $250 for the Division of Industrial Hygiene. 

To the Harvard Club of Cleveland for the gift of 
$400 toward the scholarships for 1920-21. 

To the Harvard Club of Buffalo for the gift of 
$250 for the scholarship for 1920-21. 

To the Harvard Club of Rhode Island for the 
gift of $50 toward the scholarship for 1920-21. 

To Mrs. Henry P. King for her gift of $200 for 
the New Laboratory of the Huntington Hospital. 

To “A Friend” for the gift of $165 for “The 
Fund of the Cancer Commission of Harvard Uni- 
versity for Immediate Use.” 

To the Class of 1857 for the gift of $64 toward 
the Class of 1857 Fund. 
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To the First-Year Class in the Medical School 
for the gift of $25 for the Medical School Library. 

To Mr. A. Arthur Jenkins for his gift of $20 to 
be added to the principal of the Hodges Scholar- 
ship Fund. 

To Mr. Richard W. Hale for his services in draw- 
ing up and preparing a new general form of lease 
for the use of the College. 

+To Mrs. Robert S. Peabody for her valuable gift 
to the School of Architecture of volumes on the 
basilica of San Marco in Venice. 


The President reported the death of 
William Fiske Whitney, John Barnard 
Swett Jackson Curator of the Warren 
Anatomical Museum, which occurred on 
the 4th instant, in the 71st year of his 
age. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


From Feb. 1 for the remainder of 1920-21: 
Howard Burr Jackson, Assistant in Medicine. 
From March 1 for the remainder of 1920-21: 
Allison Kenneth Scribner, Assistant in Chemistry; 
Eugene Parker Chase, Tutor in the Division of His- 
tory, Government, and Economics. From March 1 
to Aug. 1, 1921: Hilding Berglund, Research Fellow 
in Biological Chemistry. For one year from Sept. 
1, 1921: Allen Wainwright Pinger, Assistant in 
Geology; Leonard Opdycke, Assistant in Fine Arts; 
Carl Arshag Garabedian, Lincoln La Paz, Larned 
Linn Smith, and Rudolph Ernest Langer, Instruc- 
tors in Mathematics; Edmond Earle Lincoln, 
Assistant Professor of Finance (Business School) 
For three years from Sept. 1, 1921: Joseph Leonard 
Walsh, Instructor in Mathematics; Miles Carpenter, 
Instructor in Social Ethics; John Henry Williams, 
Assistant Professor of Economics and Tutor in the 
Division of History, Government, and Economics. 


Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Professor William H. Pickering for one 
year from April 16, 1921. 


Meeting of March 28, 1921. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts : 


To an anonymous friend for the gift of $50,000 
to be added: to the principal of the Anonymous 
Fund No. 4. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Charles C. Jackson for their 
gift of $5000, to Mrs. Walter C. Baylies for her gift 
of $500, and to Mr. Edward F. Whitney for his 
gift of $100 for the New Laboratory of the Hunting- 
ton Hospital. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $5000 to 
establish a fund in the Graduate School of Business 
Administration, the principal and income, if any 
accumulates, to be loaned to needy students in 
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furthering their studies, and in such manner, at 
such times, and in such amourts as may be deemed 
best for the interest of those concerned. 

To Mr. Richard T. Crane, Jr., for his gift of 
$1000 for the Division of Industrial Hygiene. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of securities 
valued at $933.02 toward the Harvard Endowment 
Fund. 

To Dr. Alexander Forbes for his gift of $800 for 
the Department of Physiology. 

To Drs. Lawrence W. Baker, Charles E. B. Chase, 
Martin B. Dill, Forrest G. Eddy, Julius F. Hove- 
stad, and Maurice E. Peters for their gifts of $50 
each, to Drs. Horace L. Howe, Arthur A. Libby, 
Frank R. McCullagh, Arthur V. Rogers, Clarence 
B. Vaughan, and Eugene B. Wyman for their gifts 
of $25 each, and to Dr. Charles W. Goetz for his 
gift of $10 toward a Fund for Visiting Committees 
of the Dental School. 

To Dr. William Sturgis Bigelow for his gift of 
$250 toward the James Jackson Putnam Professor- 
ship Fund. 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George Schune- 
mann Jackson, Robert A. Jackson, and Mrs. Ralph 
B. Williams for the additional gift of $154.11 for 
the George Schunemann Jackson Fund. 

To the Harvard Club of North China for the gift 
of $100 for the prize for 1920-21. 

To Mr. Emile F. Williams for his gift of $100 to 
be added to the Asa Gray Memorial Fund. 

To Mr. James Loeb for his gift of $100 for the 
purchase of labor periodicals for the College Library. 


The President reported the death of 
John Winthrop Platner, Andover Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History and Dean 
of Andover Theological Seminary, which 
occurred on the 18th instant, in the 56th 
year of his age. 

The resignation of David Hunt 
Linder as Assistant in Botany was re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect March 
15, 1921. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments : 


From Jan. 1 for the remainder of 1920-21: 
Carl Einar Hille, Assistant in Mathematics. For the 
2d half of 1920-21: Oskar Helge Lundholm, 
Assistant in Psychology; Roberts Tapley, Assistant 
in English; Dorus Powers Randall, Bayard Cutting 
Fellow in Physics. For one year from Sept. 1, 
1921: Gerard Paul Lestrade, Assistant in Anthro- 
pology; Robert Greenhalgh Albion, Frederick 
Binkard Artz, William Gleason Bean, France 
Vinton Scholes, and Edward Chase Kirkland, 
Austin Teaching Fellows in History; Paul Bigelow 
Schaeffer, Instructor in History; Arthur Warren 
Hanson, Instructor in Accounting (Business 
School): William Edward McCurdy, Ezra Ripley 
Thayer Teaching Fellow; William Caleb Loring, 
Lecturer on the Practice of Law; Bancroft Gherardi 
Davis, Lecturer on Mining Law; Lucius Ward 
Bannister, Lecturer on Water Rights; Sidney Russell 
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Wrightington, Lecturer on Massachusetts Practice; 
FitzRoy Carrington, Lecturer on the History of 
Engraving; Sidney Raymond Packard, Tutor in 
the Division of History, Government, and Economics, 
For the 2d half of 1921-22: Edwin Angell Cottrell, 
Lecturer on Government. For three years from 
Sept. 1, 1921: Robert Howard Lord, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of History; Thomas Henry Sanders, Assistant 
Professor of Accounting; Philip Putnam Chase, 
Tutor in the Division of History, Government, and 
Economics. 


Voted to appoint George Howard 
Parker, Director of the Zoélogical Labo- 
ratory, from Sept. 1, 1921. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Professor Frank W. Taussig for the 
second half of 1921-22, in accordance 
with the rules established by this Board 
May 31, 1880. 


Meeting of April 11, 1921. 


The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $8000 additional from the estate of 
Charles Church Drew on account of 
his bequest to Harvard University, 
and the same was gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: 

To the American Woolen Company, the Calumet 
and Hecla Mining Company, the Pacific Mills, 
the St. Joseph Lead Company, and to Mr. Galen L. 
Stone for their gifts of $1000 each, to the Brown and 
Sharpe Manufacturing Company, the Harmony 
Mills, the Lawrence Manufacturing Company, 
the Walworth Manufacturing Company, and Mr. 
J. Pierpont Morgan for their gifts of $500 each, tr 
the American Optical Company, the Great Fall: 
Manufacturing Company, the Ludlow Manufac 
turing Associates, and the O'Bannon Corporation 
for their gifts of $250 each, to Walter Baker and 
Company, Ltd., the Edison Electric Illuminating 
Company of Boston, and to the Massachusetts 
Gas Companies for their gifts of $200 eaca, and to 
Mr. Charles C. Jackson for his gift of $100 for the 
Division of Industrial Hygiene. 

To Mr. Frederick P. Cabot for his gift of $5000 
for the New Laboratory of the Huntington Hospital. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $2500 
to be added to the income of the Ernest B. Dane 
Fund. 

To the Harvard Medical Alumni Association 
for the gift of $2425 for the salaries of Alumni 
Assistants. 

To Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan for his gift of $1250 
for special expenses at the College Library. a 

To the American Association of Variable Star 

servers for the gift of $1000 toward the expenses 
of publishing the Draper Catalogue. 
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To Miss Mary L. Ware for her gift of $425.60 
for repairing cases in the Botanical Museum. 

To the Research Corporation for the gift of $400 
for research in Cryogenic Engineering under the 
direction of Professor H. N. Davis. 

To Mrs, Henry Parkman, Jr., for her gift of $375 
for the Blue Hill Observatory. 

To Messrs. Woodward and Lothrop for their 
gift of $350 for the Division of Industrial Hygiene. 

To Professor John E. Wolff for his gift of $250 
for assistance in Economic Geology. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of securities 
valued at $180.98 and $19.16 in cash toward the 
Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To “A Friend” for the gift of $165 for “The Fund 
of the Cancer Commission of Harvard University 
for Immediate Use.” 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George Schune- 
mann Jackson, Robert A. Jackson, and Mrs. Ralph 
B. Williams for their additional gift of $57.50 for 
the George Schunemann Jackson Fund. 

To Professor L. C. Graton for the gift of $50 for 
the expenses of lectures in the Department of Geol- 
ogy. 

To Dr. George H. Monks for his gift of $50 toward 
a Fund for Visiting Committees of the Dental 
School. 

To Dr. Elliott P. Joslin for his gift of $50 for the 
Medical School Library. 

To Mr. Franklin W. Moulton for his gift of $50 
to be expended under the direction of the social 
service worker at the Huntington Hospital. 

To Mr. A. Arthur Jenkins for his gift of 815 to 
be added to the principal of the Hodges Scholar- 
ship Fund and $15 to be added to the Dana Scholar- 
ship of the Class of 1852. 

To Mrs. Charles Eliot for her generous and valu- 
able gift to the School of Landscape Architecture 
of the professional library, drawings, and other 
papers of her husband, Charles Eliot. 


The resignation of Robert Bartlett 
Miller as Proctor and Instructor in 
Physical Education was received and 
accepted to take effect April 7, 1921. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 

For one year from Sept. 1, 1920: Earle Leslie 
Bradway, Assistant in Operative Dentistry; Adel- 
bert Fernald, Assistant Curator of the Dental Mu- 
seum and Assistant Librarian. For the summer 
of 1921: Clifton Harlan Paige, Instructor in Sur- 
veying. For one year from Sept. 1, 1921: George 
Edwin Johnson, Rudolf Bennitt, Arthur Scott 
Gilson, Jr., and Leland Clifton Wyman, Austin 
Teaching Fellows in Zodlogy; Hugh McKenzie and 
Henry Donaldson Jordan, Austin Teaching Fellows 
in History; David Arnold Keys, Instructor in 
Physics; Carroll William Dodge, Instructor in 
Botany; Albert John Hettinger, Jr., and John 
Randolph Riggleman, Instructors in Business 
Statistics; Robert Bowser, Instructor in Transpor- 


tation; John Wallace Riegel, Instructor in Labor . 


Relations; Malcolm Perrine MeNair, Instructor in 
Marketing; Hugo Francke, Instructor in Industrial 
Management; Thurman Los Hood, Instructor in 
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English (Business School); Waddill Catchings, 
Lecturer on Labor Relations and Industrial Finance; 
Robert Fechner, Whiting Williams, and Earl Dean 
Howard, Lecturers on Labor Relations; Dana Kwart 
Kepner, Assistant in Sanitary Engineering; George 
Falley Ninde, Instructor in Engineering Sciences; 
Wolcott Dennis, Instructor in Mechanical Engineer- 
ing; Raymond Thorwald Gibbs, Instructor in 
Electrical Engineering; Everett Lenox Reed and 
Leland Russell Van Wert, Instructors in Metallurgy; 
Albert Haertlein, Instructor in Civil Engineering; 
Howard Moore Turner, Lecturer on Water Power 
Engineering. For three years from Sept. 1, 1921: 
Harry Austryn Wolfson, Assistant Professor of 
Jewish Literature and Philosophy; Richard Thorn- 
ton Fisher, Assistant Professor of Lumbering and 
Forestry (Business School); John Tucker Murray, 
Assistant Professor of English; William Henry 
Weston, Assistant Professor of Botany. For two 
years from Sept. 1, 1921: Melville Conley Whipple, 
Instructor in Sanitary Chemistry. 


Meeting of April 25, 1921. 
The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Virginia Purdy Bacon (Mrs. 
Walter Rathbone Bacon), $355 in cash and securi- 
ties valued at $10,578.13 on account of her bequest 
of $50,000 to establish the ‘‘ Edward R. Bacon Art 
Scholarships.” 

From the estate of George A. Goddard, $5000 to 
the President and Fellows of Harvard College. 

From the estate of John W. T. Nichols, $5000 to 
establish a fund to be called in memory of his father, 
a member of the Class of 1828, ““The George Nichols 
Fund,” the annual income thereof to be devoted 
to the purchase of books on English literature for 
the library of Harvard College. 

From the estate of Daniel L. F. Chase, $2000 on 
account of his legacy to “‘be added to their respec- 
tive endowment funds or applied to permanent 
improvement of their plants, and not used for cur- 
rent expenses.” 

From the estate of Miss Annie L. Dexter, $937.16 
to be added to the principal of the “Charles Dexter 
Memorial Fund.” 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: 


To Mrs. Nehemiah W. Rice and Mr. George A. 
Peabody for their gifts of $5000 each, to the Misses 
Mabel and Julia Lyman and Mr. Eliot Wadsworth 
for their gifts of $2000 each, to Mrs. T. Jefferson 
Coolidge, Mrs. Dudley L. Pickman, and ‘“‘In mem- 
ory of C. S. F.” for their gifts of $1000 each, to 
Messrs. Henry S. Hunnewell and James J. Storrow 
for their gifts of $250 each, to Mrs. Horatio A. 
Lamb and Miss Mary Pratt for their gifts of $200 
each, to Miss Harriet Gray, Miss Eleanor S. Parker, 
Mrs. Francis W. Sargent, and Mr. James J. Phelan 
for their gifts of $100 each, and to Miss Ellen R. 
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Hathaway and Mr. Francis P. Sprague for their 
gifts of $50 each for the New Laboratory of the 
Huntington Hospital. 

To Mr. George Lewis Baxter for his gift of securi- 
ties valued at $5242.80 to establish a Somerville 
Scholarship for a student in his freshman year at 
Harvard College, recommended by a public prepar- 
atory school of Somerville, Mass. 

To Mr. George Wigglesworth for his gift of $5000 
toward the Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $5000, 
the first payment on account of a pledge of $10,000 
a year for five years to establish the Fogg Museum 
Fund fer Excavations in Greek lands. 

To Mr. George R. White for his gift of $1000, 
to the Lancaster Mills and the Lockwood, Greene 
& Company for their gifts of $500 each, to Messrs. 
John W. Elliot, Wendell Endicott, and J. Franklin 
McElwain for their gifts of $100 each to the Division 
of Industrial Hygiene. 

To Dr. J. Lewis Bremer for his gift of $1000 for 
current expenses of the Department of Anatomy. 

To Dr. William N. Bullard for his gift of $1000 
for medical research in the Medical School. 

To Mr. James J. Storrow for his gift of $1000 to 
be expended in building up the case system of teach- 
ing in the Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $250 to 
increase a certain salary. 

To Mr. George R. Agassiz for his gift of $200 
for the Bermuda Biological Station for Research. 

To Messrs. Frederick L. and John C. Olmsted 
for their gift of $125 for books on Accounting in the 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 

To Mr. Henry T. Myers for his gift of $100 toward 
the loan fund in the Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 

To Mr. James N. Rosenberg for his gift of $50 
toward a certain salary. 

To Mr. John J. Crane for his gift of $25 toward 
the expenses of publishing the Draper Catalogue. 

To Dr. George H. Wright for his gift of $25 to- 
ward a Fund for Visiting Committees of the Dental 
School. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For the 2d half of 1920-21: John Hodgdon Brad- 
ley, Jr., Assistant in Geology. From April 25 for 
the remainder of 1920-21: Delmar Leighton, 
Proctor. For one year from Sept. 1, 1921: Carl 
Peter Teigen, Assistant in Fine Arts; Harry 
Knowles Massenger, Assistant in Classics; Walter 
Raymond Kirner, Rudolphe Stokes Nelson, 
Henry Matthew Burlage, Frank Arthur Hilton, Jr., 
Frank Winslow Mansfield, Jr., Carl Merrick 
Wentworth, Louie Frederick Fisser, and Alexander 
Cowles Glennie, Assistants in Chemistry; William 
Raymond Bender, Frank Thomson Gucker, Jr., 
Joseph Dixon White, and Lucius Williams Elder, 
Jr., Austin Teaching Fellows in Chemistry; William 
Elwood Vail, Instructor in Chemistry; George 
Ellery Washburn, George Hussey Gifford, Arthur 
Chew Gilligan, John William Merton, and John 
Joseph Sexton, Instructors in Romance Languages; 
Elliott Mansfield Grant and Walter Llewellyn 
Bullock, Instructors in French. 
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OVERSEERS’ RECORDS. 
Stated Meeting, Feb. 28, 1921. 


The following nineteen members 
were present: Judge Grant, the Presi- 
dent of the Board; Mr. Lowell, the 
President of the University; Mr. 
Adams, the Treasurer of the Univer- 
sity; Messrs. Appleton, Bradford, 
P. R. Frothingham, Gay, Greene, 
Hallowell, Higginson, Hollis, Lamont, 
Lee, Sedgwick, W. R. Thayer, W. S. 
Thayer, Wadsworth, Wigglesworth, 
Woods. 

The record of the previous meeting 
was read and approved. ye. 

The President of the Board commu- 
nicated the death of Professor Barrett 
Wendell, a member of the Board, on 
Feb. 8, 1921. 

The President of the University 
presented the votes of the President 
and Fellows of Feb. 28, 1921, confer- 
ring degrees upon the persons recom- 
mended therefor by the Faculties of 
the several Departments of the Uni- 
versity respectively, and the Board 
voted to consent to the conferring of 
said degrees. The total number of 
said degrees is 174. 

The President of the University 
presented the votes of the President 
and Fellows of Jan. 31, Feb. 14, and 
Feb. 28, 1921, appointing Edward 
Laurens Mark, Hersey Professor of 
Anatomy, Emeritus, from Sept. 1, 
1921; Leslie Olin Cummings, Assistant 
Professor of Education, for three years 
from Sept. 1, 1921; Henry Penny- 
packer, a member of the Faculty of the 
School of Engineering, from Sept. 1, 
1920; electing Chester Noyes Green- 
ough, Dean of Harvard College, to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1921; appointing the 
following members of the Board of 
Preachers for one year from Sept. I, 
1921, Edward Caldwell Moore, Chair- 
man ez officio; Paul Revere Frothing- 
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ham, Charles Lewis Slattery, Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, Willard Learoyd 
Sperry; appointing the following mem- 
bers of the Faculty of Arts and Sci- 
ences for one year from Sept. 1, 1921: 
Matthew Luce, Regent; Thurman Los 
Hood, Secretary of the Committee on the 
Use of English by Students; Aristides 
Evangelus Phoutrides, Instructor in 
Classics; appointing Frederick Merk, 
Instructor in History, for three years 
from Sept. 1; 1921; making the follow- 
ing changes of title: John Sanford 
Humphreys, from Associate Professor 
of Architectural Design to Associate 
Professor of Architecture; Charles Wil- 
son Killam, from Associate Professor of 
Architectural Construction to Associate 
Professor of Architecture; appointing 
Kenneth Grant Tremayne Webster, 
Assistant Professor of English, for three 
years from Sept. 1, 1921; and the 
Board voted to consent to said 
votes. 

Upon the motion of the President of 
the University, the Board voted unani- 
mously that the President of the Board 
be requested, in the name and on be- 
half of the Board, to send a message of 
congratulation and good-will to Presi- 
dent James Rowland Angell upon the 
occasion of his election to. the Presi- 
dency of Yale University, and that the 
same be spread upon the records of the 
Board. 

Pursuant to said vote, the following 
letter was sent by the President of the 
Board to Doctor Angell: 


February 28, 1921. 
Dear Dr. ANGELL : — 

I have the honor to inform you that at a meeting 
of the Overscers of Harvard College, held this day, 
I was requested unanimously, as President of the 
Board, to send our heartiest congratulations to you 
on your election to the Presidency of Yale, and to 
Yale University on your acceptance of this high 
office. Remembering the ancient ties of friendship 
between the two Colleges, we feel sure that this 
expression of good will reflects the sentiment of all 
Harvard Alumni. 
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With our warmest wishes for the success of your 
administration, I am, 
Yours very sincerely, 
Rosert Grant, 
President of the Board 
of Overseers of Harvard College. 


The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and 
Fellows of Feb. 28, 1921, that 


Wuereas on December 28, 1920, the President and 
Fellows of Harvard College appointed a Committee 
consisting of members of the Corporation and rep- 
resentatives of the various faculties to conside: the 
question of an increase of tuition fees; and 

Wuereas that Committee has made a report 
now therefore be it 

Vorep that the tuition fees be established in 
accordance with the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee, as follows: 

Under the Faculties of Arts and Sciences, of the 
Engineering School, of the Bussey Institution, and 
of Architecture, the regular tuition fee shall be 
$250, $65 for a single course, and $65 for each addi- 
tional course. 

A fee for Infirmary and care of health shall be 
reéstablished at the rate of $5 for each student in 
all Cambridge departments eligible, for admission 
to the Infirmary. 

The tuition fee in the School of Business Admin- 
istration shall be fixed at $400 and for a single 
course at $100, the Infirmary fee for such students 
to be included in the tuition fee. 

The aforesaid tuition and Infirmary fees shall 
apply, beginning with the academic year 1921-22, 
to all students then in those departments and 
schools. 

The fee in the Medical School shall be increased 
to $300 for all students hereafter entering the 
School. 

The fee in the Dental School shall be $200 for 
all classes and beginning with the academic year 
1921-22 shall apply to all students then in the 
School. 

All scholarships in each department of the Uni- 
versity shall be increased by the amount of the in- 
crease in the tuition fee. 

In view of the fact that the present fees in the 
Law School and the Schoo] of Education have 
taken effect only in the present year, it is inexpedi- 
ent to increase them at the present time; but the 
faculties of those schools will be requested to con- 
sider the matter afresh two years hence. 


And the Board voted to consent to said 
vote. 


The President of the University pre- 
sented and read a Report from the 
Committee on Kitchens and Dining- 
Rooms of all the College Commons, 
and it was accepted and placed on 
file. 
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Mr. Wigglesworth, on behalf of the 
Executive Committee, reported that, 
in accordance with the request of the 
Committee on Architecture and Land- 
scape Architecture, it was advisable 
to establish a separate Visiting Com- 
mittee on Landscape Architecture, and 
the Board voted to establish the same, 
and to appoint as members thereof, 
for the remainder of the academic year 
of 1920-21, the following persons: 
Francis L. Higginson, Jr., Ellery Sedg- 
wick, Charles A. Coolidge, Percival 
Gallagher, James L. Greenleaf, Arthur 
A. Shurtleff, Loring Underwood. 

Mr. Wigglesworth, on behalf of the 
Executive Committee, reported that 
Mr. Ernest B. Dane had declined the 
Chairmanship of the Committee ia 
Botany, and that Mr. Nathaniel 7 
Kidder had been appointed Chairman 
in his place; that Hon. Irving Lehman 
had been appointed a member of the 
Committee to Visit the Semitic Museum 
and Division of Semitic Languages, 
in the place of Mr. John W. Hallowell, 
resigned. 


Stated Meeting, April 11, 1921. 


The following nineteen members 
were present: Judge Grant, the Presi- 
dent of the Board; Mr. Lowell, the 
President of the University; Messrs. 
Bradford, P. R. Frothingham, Gay, 
Greene, Hallowell, Herrick, Higginson, 
Hollis, Lee, Mack, Roosevelt, Sedg- 
wick, Swayze, W. R. Thayer, W. S. 
Thayer, Wadsworth, Wigglesworth. 

The record of the previous meeting 
was read and approved. 

The President of the Board commu- 
nicated the following letter, received 
from President Angell of Yale Univer- 
sity, in acknowledgment of the letter 
of congratulation sent to him by the 
President of the Board on behalf of 
the Overseers: 
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March 15, 1921. 
Judge Robert Grant, President, 
Board of Overseers of Harvard University, 
211 Bay State Road, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


Dear JupGe Grant: 

I beg leave to acknowledge your very courteous 
letter of February 28th, which, owing to my 
absence on a prolonged journey through the South, 
has but just reached me. The action of the Over- 
seers of Harvard College will be as gratefully appre- 
ciated by the Corporation of Yale University as it 
is by myself. I shall take the greatest pleasure in 
reporting to the Trustees the generous action of 
your Board. 

With warm personal thanks for your kindness, I 
am, * 
Yours very truly, 
James R. ANGELL. 


The President of the Board commu- 
nicated the enactment of the following 
Act of the Legislature of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, relative to 
the method of election of members of 


<—the Board of Overseers of Harvard 


College: 
Chapter 204, 


The Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
In the Year One Thousand Nine Hundred and 
Twenty-one. 
AN ACT 

Relative to the Method of Election of Members 

of the Board of Overseers of Harvard College. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives in General Court assembled and 

by the authority of the same, as follows : — 

Section 1. The President and Fellows of Har- 
vard College and the Board of Overseers of said 
college, acting separately at meetings called for the 
purpose, may from time to time, by concurrent 
vote, adopt rules and regulations fixing the method 
of voting for members of the Board of Overseers 
and the time and place or places when and where 
the annual election for members of said Board of 
Overseers shall be held, and determine the date or 
dates on which such rules and regulations shall be 
effective, after which date or dates so fixed such rules 
and regulations shall supersede any statutory pro- 
visions or rules or regulations with which they are 
in conflict; provided that nothing herein contained 
shall be construed to affect the eligibility of any 
person to be an Overseer or to vote in any election 
of Overseers or the method of determining such 
eligibility. 

Section 2. This act shall take effect when the 
Board of Overseers and the President and Fellows 
of Harvard College, respectively, at meetings held 
for that purpose, shall by vote assent to the same. 

House of Representatives, March 25, 1921. 

Passed to be enacted, 

Bensamin Lorine Youne, Speaker. 
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In Senate, March 28, 1921. 
Passed to be enacted, 
Frank G. ALLEN, President. 
March 31, 1921. 
Approved, 
Cuannine H. Cox. 
Tue CoMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
Boston, April 1, 1921. 
A true copy. 
Witness the Great Seal of the 
Commonwealth. 
F. W. Coox, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


(Seal) 


The votes of the President and Fel- 
lows of November 29, 1920, and Feb- 
ruary 28, 1921, electing Alfred Marston 
Tozzer, Professor of Anthropology, to 
serve from Sept. 1, 1921, on half time; 
Alexander George McAdie, Abbott 
Lawrence Rotch Professor of Meteorology 
and Director of the Blue Hill Observatory, 
to serve from Sept. 1, 1918; Walter 
Raymond Spalding, Professor of Music, 
to serve from Sept. 1, 1921; William 
Guild Howard, Professor of German, to 
serve from Sept. 1, 1921; James Ford, 
Associate Professor of Social Ethics, to 
serve from Sept. 1, 1921; Grinnell 
Jones, Associate Professor of Chemistry, 
to serve from Sept. 1, 1921; appointing 
the following Assistant Professors for 
three years from Sept. 1, 1921: Harlan 
True Stetson, of Astronomy; Clarence 
Irving Lewis, of Philosophy; Donald 
Kirk David, of Marketing; appointing 
Edward Henry Warren, Acting Dean 
of the Faculty of Law for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1921 — were taken from the 
table, and the Board voted to consent 
to said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of March 14 and 28, and April 
11, 1921, appointing for three years 
from Sept. 1, 1921, Joseph Leonard 
Walsh, Instructor in Mathematics; 
Niles Carpenter, Instructor in Social 
Ethics; John Henry Williams, Assistant 
Professor of Economics and Tutor in 
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the Division of History, Government, 
and Economics; Robert Howard Lord, 
Assistant Professor of History; Thomas 
Henry Sanders, Assistant Professor of 
Accounting; Philip Putnam Chase, 
Tutor in the Division of History, Gov- 
ernment, and Economics; .Harry Aus- 
tryn Wolfson, Assistant Professor of 
Jewish Literature and Philosophy; 
Richard Thornton Fisher, Assistant 
Professor of Lumbering and Forestry 
(Business School); John Tucker Mur- 
ray, Assistant Professor of English; 
William Henry Weston, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Botany; appointing Melville 
Conley Whipple, Instructor in Sanitary 
Chemistry, for two years from Sept. 1, 
1921; Edmond Earle Lincoln, Assist- 
ant Professor of Finance, Graduate 
School of Business Administration, for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1921; and the 
Board voted to consent to said votes. 

Mr. Wigglesworth, on behalf of the 
Executive Committee, reported that 
Dr. William S. Thayer had been ap- 
pointed Chairman of the Visiting Com- 
mittee on Classics. 

Mr. Roosevelt presented a Report of 
the Visiting Committee on Military 
Science and Tactics, with respect to 
the continuation of the instruction in 
Military Science, now given at the 
University, and the possibility of its 
discontinuance, unless the University 
can provide accommodations for horses 
and equipment, and the same was ac- 
cepted and placed on file. 

Dr. Frothingham presented the Re- 
port of the Committee to Visit the 
Appleton Chapel and Phillips Brooks 
House, recommending the erection of 
a college chapel as the most beautiful 
and appropriate memorial to the Har- 
vard men, more than 370 in number, 
who died in the World War of 1914- 
18, and it was referred to the Executive 
Committee. 
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Curistina H. Baker, R. ’93. 


Changes in the Statutes of Radcliffe 
College, suggested by a committee 
formed in the spring of 1920, were 
adopted by the Associates on Dec. 8, 
1920. These provide for the elec- 
tion of six Alumne Associates instead 
of three, nominated by the Alumne 
Association, and for two Alumne mem- 
bers of the Council instead of one. 
On Feb. 9, 1921, Christina H. Baker, 
1893, was elected as this second Alumna. 
The President of the Radcliffe Alum- 
ne Association also serves as an Asso- 
ciate during her term of office. Associ- 
ates are hereafter to be elected for a 
term of six years, and are not reéligible 
for more than one term immediately 
succeeding that for which they are 
first elected. The Associates will 
meet hereafter five times a year instead 
of three. 

The Secretary of the College, Miss 
Harriet D. Buckingham, has been added 
to the Committee on Instruction. 

The Associates appointed a commit- 
tee to draw up an expression of their 
sincere regret at the death of Mrs. 
Martin Mower (Sarah Yerxa, 1894) 
by which the College has lost a con- 
stant friend, who gave of her time, her 
judgment, and her unflagging interest 
in service on the Halls of Residence 
Committee, on the Committee on Grad- 
uate Students, and upon the Board of 
Associates. 

Twelve graduate scholarships, each 
covering the tuition fee of $250, have 
been awarded for the year 1921-22: 
one to a student from Dalhousie, one 
to a student from the University of 
Minnesota, one to a French scholar- 
ship holder in Elmira College. The 
other successful candidates are hold- 
ers of Radcliffe A.B.’s, or holders of 
degrees from other colleges who have 
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done advanced work at Radcliffe. A 
thirteenth scholarship, of $300, the 
Harvard Annex Alumne Scholarship, 
has been awarded to a Radcliffe Senior, 
a candidate for Honors in English, and 
a member of Phi Beta Kappa. 

The new members of Phi Beta Kappa 
from the Junior Class are Eleanor 
Cowen, Elizabeth Cummings, Dorothy 
Currie, and Margaret Gay. After 
the initiation of the new members, 
which took place on May 6, Professor 
Katharine Lee Bates, of Wellesley Col- 
lege, addressed the Chapter. 

The College has received $3443.16 
additional from the estate of C. C. 
Drew. Helen C. McCleary, 1904, has 
given to the library about fifty volumes 
from the library of her father, Samuel 
Foster McCleary, Harvard 1841, in his 
memory. 

For 1921-22 increased accommoda- 
tions for graduate students are assured 
by the opening of Edmands House. 
This will accommodate some dozen 
graduate students, who will eat at 
Bertram Hall. The Halls of Resi- 
dence Committee has extended its 
supervision over Edmands House and 
Everett House, and has increased its 
membership by the addition of Mrs. 
S. Burt Wolbach and Mrs. George 
Vaillant. The rentals at the dormi- 
tories have been slightly increased, 
making the price for room, board, and 
lodging from $700 to $736. A few 
suites, with room and study, are at a 
higher price. This compares very fa- 
vorably with the corresponding prices at 
other women’s colleges, that at Welles- 
ley and Vassar being $800, and at 
Smith, which has not yet increased its 
tuition fee, $650. 

On Feb. 11 the Acting Dean invited 
all the members of the office force, of 
the library and gymnasium forces, 
the heads of the halls of residence, the 
house superintendent and her assist- 
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ant, the college nurse and the director 
of the choir, to meet Miss Park, the 
new Dean, who takes up her work next 
September. The College entertained 
the secretaries of the celebrating classes 
and the President of the Alumne Asso- 
ciation at dinner in the different dormi- 
tories on April 15. After dinner the 
representatives met at Barnard Hall 
for consultation upon their plans for 
Commencement. The members of the 
Council were invited to dinner at the 
dormitories after their April meeting. 
On Tuesday, May 3, the Acting Dean 
entertained the members of four moth- 
ers’ clubs in Cambridge at Barnard 
Hall. The officers of six student organ- 
izations gave, in brief speeches, a report 
of the purpose and work of these student 
activities. Music was also contributed 
by the students. The mistresses of 
the halls received with Mrs. Baker. 
After afternoon tea all the dormitories 
were open for inspection. 

The Acting Dean, who was obliged 
to be in Texas in early March, spoke 
on the Harvard instruction offered by 
Radcliffe College at schools in Dallas, 
Kansas City, St. Paul, Indianapolis, 
Columbus, and Detroit. Mrs. Baker 
also met the groups of past Radcliffe 
students in these cities, in St. Louis and 
in Chicago. Mrs. Baker represented 
the College on March 29 and 30 at the 
biennial convention of the Association 
of Collegiate Alumnez, now the Ameri- 
ean Association of University Women, 
and spoke before the conference of 
deans and professors upon the new tu- 
torial and advisorial system at Harvard. 
She was given a dinner by the Rad- 
cliffe Club of Washington on March 30. 
The Acting Dean has also represented 
the College at the annual meeting of 
the Association to Aid Scientific Re- 
search by Women, formerly the Naples 
Table Association, which met this year 
in Baltimore, April 23, at the invitation 
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of Goucher College. On April 22 Mrs. 
Baker spoke to some _ seventy-five 
pupils from the preparatory depart- 
ments of high and private schools in 
Baltimore, and was entertained by the 
Radcliffe Club of Baltimore. The 
Radcliffe Club of Philadelphia also 
entertained Mrs. Baker at dinner, on 
April 20. Bradford Academy invited 
the Acting Dean to speak at the Acad- 
emy upon the education offered at 
Radcliffe, on April 28. 

Miss Mooar, the Director of the 
Appointment Bureau, has represented 
the College at a vocational conference 
in December at Smith College under 
the joint auspices of the Smith Appoint- 
ment Bureau and a committee chosen 
by the Student Council; and at a con- 
ference on vocational activities in 
colleges, held in New York in February. 

The Council has regretfully accepted 
the resignation of Miss Kate Wallace, 
Assistant Director of the Gymnasium 
since 1899. Miss Eva Washburn, at 
present director of the gymnasium at 
the Cambridge Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, has been appointed 
Assistant in the Radcliffe Gymnasium 
for 1921-22. The Council has also 
accepted with regret the resignation 
of Mrs. Gregory as mistress of Whitman 
Hall. Miss Helen Campbell, a Rad- 
cliffe graduate, will be mistress of the 
hall in 1921-22. Miss Miller, Miss 
Whitney, and Miss Field will continue 
to be mistresses respectively of Eliot, 
Barnard, and Bertram Halls in 1921-22. 
Miss Miller has also been appointed 
to have charge of the housing of stu- 
dents who cannot be placed in the dor- 
mitories. 

The experiment of opening the Col- 
lord Room in the Library for study in 
the evening has been continued for the 
rest of the year. 

The Freshmen have had an oppor- 
tunity to show their histrionic ability 
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and powers of organization by the 
Freshman Play on March 18 and 19. 
On the afternoon of April 15 the Idler 
Club presented two original plays, 
written by students not in Professor 
Baker’s classes, and the English Club 
invited the teaching force to see a 
second performance of these plays in 
the evening. In the organization of 
the new Intercollegiate Liberal League 
at Harvard, April 2 and 3, Radcliffe 
students took an active part, Mary 
Switzer, °21, having been elected sec- 
retary-treasurer. The Liberal League 
is founded to create an open mind, 
and hears all sides of questions of the 
day. The Radcliffe Choral Society 
sang with the Harvard Glee Club at the 
regular concerts of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra on March 26 and 27 
in a performance of Parsifal. The 
Choral Society, together with the Har- 
vard Glee Club, gave a concert and 
performance of A Trial by Jury in 
Agassiz House on April 29 and 30. On 
March 19 a debate was held between 
Barnard College and Radcliffe College 
on the subject, “Resolved: That the 
United States should further restrict 
European immigration.” Radcliffe 
held the affirmative, and won the de- 
bate. The Barnard delegation was 
entertained at the dormitories, and at 
afternoon tea given by the Acting Dean. 

The Radcliffe Endowment Campaign 
Committee have decided upon the week 
of May 9 for an intensive campaign of 
the past students of Radcliffe. The 
public appeal will be made on October 
18. Meanwhile one hundred per cent 
endorsement by the past students of 
Radcliffe is desired. The Radcliffe 
Club of Boston took over the Tremont 
Theatre for the evening of April 26 for 
a performance of A Punch for Judy, 
by Philip Barry, a graduate student at 
Harvard, kindly given by the Forty- 
Seven Workshop for the benefit of the 
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Radcliffe Endowment. Full details 
in regard to the plans and accomplish- 
ment thus far of the Radcliffe Endow- 
ment Campaign Committee may be 
received by any interested on applica- 
tion to the Campaign Fund Head- 
quarters at 168 Dartmouth Street, 
Boston. 

The Radcliffe Club of Boston gave 
a reception at Agassiz House on Feb. 24 
in honor of Miss Park. The under- 
graduates gave a short play, the chorus 
of the Club sang, and there was dancing 
in the living room. At the next social 
meeting of the Club, March 29, Miss 
Beatrice Herford gave her original 
monologues. 

The Radcliffe Quarterly has been 
placed in the hands of the Executive 
Secretary of the Aljimne Association, 
Miss Esther Sutton, whose office is at 
Fay House, 10 Garden Street, Cam- 
bridge. It is to be organized on a 
different plan, and all past students 
are urged to subscribe one dollar a year, 
that they may keep in close touch with 
Radcliffe activities. 


STUDENT LIFE. 
By Davin WasusBurn Baitey, 21. 


The first hockey game with Yale took 
place Feb. 5. A weak and ineffective 
Yale seven was overwhelmed by the 
Crimson players, 7-0. They were out- 
classed in all fields by the brilliant Har- 
vard team, which held the puck three 
quarters of the time and sifted through 
the Yale defense continually. Captain 
E. L. Bigelow, ’21, was the outstanding 
player of the game for individual bril- 
liance and was ably backed up by his 
team-mates. Before the second game 
of the series was played, the Crimson 
players met the fast and clever St. 
Patricks team from Canada and were 
defeated twice after determined strug- 
gles, 1-0, and 2-1. These games with 
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Canadian teams proved of great value 
in drilling the team to meet varied 
and speedy types of plays. An easy 
victory over M.I.T. was registered the 
week before the final game with Yale. 
Until that game no American college 
team had scored a single goal against 
the University, and the Yale team 
achieved the distinction of breaking the 
record. They were the victims, how- 
ever, of the record number of goals 
piled up by any team in the Boston 
Arena. The score of 13-1 represents 
the comparative standing of the two 
teams. The Harvard seven was a 
brilliantly working machine in compar- 
ison to the ineffectual, though it must 
be said, unpractised, Yale team. Cap- 
tain Carson of the visitors was the out- 
standing player of the team and was 
responsible for the single score. 

After the close of the regular season 
most of the team continued playing 
under the name of the Crimson Ram- 
blers. Playing a six-man game, this 
outfit clashed with several amateur 
Canadian teams and won a majority 
of their games. George Owen, Jr., of 
Newton, was elected captain of the 
University team for next year. His 
past at Newton High School had been 
a brilliant record of athletic achieve- 
ment. In his freshman year he was 
captain of the hockey team, playing as 
a regular also on the football and base- 
ball teams. Last fall he was a member 
of the Harvard football eleven. Dur- 
ing the hockey season he played cover- 
point, offering an impregnable defense, 
and was responsible for many of his 
team’s scores by his brilliant sallies 
up the ice. After a long competition 


Bradley DeL. Nash, ’23, of Brookline, 
was appointed second assistant man- 
ager of the University hockey team. 
One of the surprises of the season 
was the defeat of the Freshman team 
at the hands of Yale. 


Previous to 
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that game the Freshmen had played 
Milton, rather expecting defeat, and 
had won after an exhibition of good 
hockey. Apparently when they faced 
Yale the novelty of the situation dazed 
them. After a stiff struggle, marked 
by the clever playing of the Yale cap- 
tain, O’ Hearn, they were defeated, 4-3. 
In the several games which they played 
after this contest, the Freshmen 
showed far better form. They won 
from Newton School, 4-2, and lost to 
the crack St. Paul’s team, 4-0, in their 
best played game of the season. 
Brooks Potter, of Boston, was chosen 
manager. 

The progress of the basketball team 
was marred by the injury to Captain 
Tolbert who was out of the game after 
the middle of the season. In its early 
games the team showed remarkable 
prowess considering that this was the 
first year of basketball as a varsity 
sport at the University. In the last 
half of the season the team came up 
against Dartmouth, losing 51-15, win- 
ning from Bowdoin, 38-24, and losing 
to Brown, New Hampshire State, and 
Rhode Island State, 42-23, 34-13, and 
24-23 respectively. In one of the best 
played contests of the season, the team 
defeated Brown, 30-28, the week before 
it came up against the team from 
Centre College. The latter had made 
an enviable reputation in its early 
season games, and, of course, was sur- 
rounded by much the same reputation 
as was the Centre College football 
team in the fall. The line-up of the 
team was as follows ; A. E. McLeish, 
r.f.; John Pallo, |.f.; R. W. Fitts, c.; 
Samuel Chase, r.g.; W. V. Miller, l.g. 
Although the Harvard players were in 
the lead several times during the con- 
test, a rather weak defense allowed the 
Kentuckians to snatch the victory, 41- 
86. 

The 1924 team, which had played all 
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its early games with great success, 
maintained its record by winning all 
iis remaining encounters with Tufts 
Freshmen, Dean Academy, the Boston 
Y.M.C.A. Club, and Worcester. The 
Freshman five from Yale proved too 
strong for them, however, and inflicted 
a defeat, 25-17. 

Among the minor sport teams there 
were none which had a truly successful 
season from the point of view of vic- 
tories won. The gym team since the 
war had had a hard time getting on its 
feet. Strenuous efforts were made this 
year by Captain Kenneth Campbell, 
*21, and Coach Seikel to obtain a larger 
squad and more spirit. The team was 
handicapped by injuries during the 
middle of the season and for that reason 
among others did not enjoy great suc- 
cess. Yale alone was defeated by the 
Crimson team, while it lost to Dart- 
mouth, M.I.T., and Princeton. 

The wrestling team, under the lead- 
ership of J. F. Brown, ’22, was defeated 
in its second match by the champion- 
ship Penn State team. In its two suc- 
ceeding matches, however, it showed 
unusually good form and defeated both 
Brown and Princeton. The season was 
closed by a defeat at the hands of Yale. 

In its most important matches the 
fencing team was defeated, both by 
Columbia and by Yale. In the Inter- 
collegiate fencing tournament at New 
York, however, the team redeemed it- 
self by winning third place and defeat- 
ing the Yale fencers. 

Not a single victory brightened the 
season of the Harvard varsity swim- 
ming team; the Freshmen met with 
only moderate Both were 
absolutely swamped by the superb 
Yale teams. It is interesting to note 
in this connection that while Harvard 
won all her college games in hockey, 
Yale had an equally victorious swim- 
Harvard has a perfect 


success. 


ming team. 
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place for her hockey teams to practice. 
Yale has a magnificent pool for her 
swimming team. The deduction is 
obvious. 

One of the most interesting events 
in undergraduate life during the early 
spring was the formation of the Inter- 
collegiate Liberal League. At the two- 
day session in the first week in April, 
45 colleges were represented and over 
500 delegates were present. Among 
the speakers were President Eliot and 
Dean Briggs, of the University; Walter 
Lippmann, an editor of the New Repub- 
lic; Edwin F. Ladd, the Non-partisan 
League Senator from North Dakota; 
Francis Neilson, editor of the Freeman ; 
and H. N. McCracken, President of the 
Civil Liberties Bureau. The resulting 
organization was named the “Inter- 
collegiate Liberal League” and an- 
nounced that its purpose was “‘to bring 
about a fair and open-minded consider- 
ation of social, industrial, political, 
and international questions by groups 
of college students. The organization 
will espouse no creed or principle other 
than that of complete freedom of as- 
sembly and discussion in the colleges. 
Its ultimate will be to create 
among college men and women an intel- 
ligent interest in the problems of the 
day.” 

In the first part of March the two 
most significant events for the Fresh- 
man and Junior held. 
The first was the election of officers for 
the Freshman class, which resulted as 
follows: Daniel Stewart Holder, of 
New Orleans, La., president; William 
Edgar Crosby, Jr., of West Newton, 
vice-president; Corliss Lamont, of 
Englewood, N.J., secretary-treasurer; 
and Francis Sherburne Hill, of Brook- 
line, representative for the class on 
the Student Council. The second event 
was the annual Junior Prom, held in 
the Harvard Union. 


aim 


classes were 
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In the middle of the month of March 
the University debating team held its 
annual triangular contest with Yale 
and Princeton on the question: ‘‘Re- 
solved, That the employers of labor 
should give up the principle of the open 
shop.” The negative team, composed 
of S. A. Rosenblatt, 22, C. H. Whelden, 
21, and W. S. Holbrook, Jr., ’21, 
defeated Yale at Sanders Theatre, and 
the affirmative team, of P. R. Harmel, 
23, R. S. Fanning, Unc., and C. W. 
Phelps, ’22, won from the Princeton 
trio at Princeton. 

On the last two days of the term be- 
fore the spring recess an intercollegiate 
conference on Undergraduate Govern- 
ment was held at M.I.T. The faculty 
and undergraduates of M.I.T. were the 
hosts for 134 delegates from 42 colleges. 
Some time before the date of the con- 
ference the Harvard Student Council 
voted that no action be taken on the 
subject of a Harvard delegation. A 





storm of protest immediately arose 
from undergraduate sources and re- 
sulted in the sending of the following 
delegation: H. H. Faxon, ’21, president 
of the Student Council, as the repre- 
sentative on the subject of student gov- 
ernment; H. D. Smith, ’21, president 
of the Crimson, as representative of 
student publications; R. K. Kane, ’22, 
captain-elect of the University foot- 
ball team, to represent athletics; 
and W. V. M. Fawcett, ’21, ex-presi- 
dent of the Dramatic Club, asrepresent- 
ative on’ college musical and dramatic 
organizations. Committees on these 
four groups met and heard reports 
from the delegates from all the colleges. 
The reports compiled by these com- 
mittees have not yet been printed. 
The conference decided at its close 
that the next conference would be held 
in Philadelphia two years hence. 

In the early spring the Harvard 
Lampoon elected ten men to its board. 
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For the writing and drawing depart- 
ments the new men were Philip Nelson 
Schuyler, ’21, of Portland, Maine; 
James Marshall Plumer, ’21, of Brook- 
line; Philip Whitford Kirkland Sweet, 
’22, of Sargentville, Maine; Charles 
Pelham Greenough Fuller, °23, of 
New York City; Robert Martin, ’23, 
of Newtonville; John Churchill New- 
comb, ’23, of Louisville, .Ky.; and 
Warwick Potter Scott, °23, of Lans- 
downe, Pa.; and for the business end 
three were elected, Robert Douglas 
Coe, ’23, of New York City; John 
Gardiner Flint, ’23, of Boston; and 
Morris Duane, ’23, of Philadelphia. 
The Harvard Crimson also announced 
the election of Ferry Baldwin Allen, 
’23, of Newtonville; Robert Worthing- 
ton, ’23, of Dedham; and Frederick 
August Otto Schwarz, ’24, of Green- 
wich, Conn., to the News Department; 
John Bryant Paine, Jr., °23, of Weston, 
and Wallace Everard Stearns, ’23, of 
Concord, N.H., to the Business Depart- 
ment; and Robert Adams Cushman, 
23, of Montclair, N.J., to the Photo- 
graphic Department. 

Two unusually successful shows were 
presented in the annual spring produc- 
tions of the Pi Eta Club and Hasty 
Pudding Club. The former was pre- 
sented first, in Cambridge, and in Bos- 
ton, Wellesley, and Andover. The 
book was written by W. B. Leach, Jr., 
*22, who laid his scenes in the South Sea 
Isles. The lyrics were by W. A. Duerr, 
Occ., W. H. Cary, Jr., Occ., and H. K. 
Behn, ’22, while the music, which was 
the big feature of the show, was written 
by L. A. Harlow, ’23, M. H. Dill, 
18.L.A., H. E. Scott, Jr.,’22, and Leach. 
So successful was the shew that after 
the tickets sold out for two Cambridge 
performances it was decided to stage 
a third performance. Wetward Ho, 
the comedy produced by the Hasty 
Pudding Club, attained equal success 
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in its Cambridge performances, and 
on its trip during the vacation to New 
York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. 
The book was written by Joseph Alger, 
Jr., °22, and Denning Miller, ’22, and 
the scenes are placed on the ship carry- 
ing a party of girls to Cuba and on a 
desert isle. 

Besides the Hasty Pudding Club the 
47 Workshop went on a tour during 
the vacation. This was the first time 
the Workshop has gone on the road 
since its foundation in 1912. The tour 
included performances in Worcester, 
New York, Utica, Buffalo, and Cleve- 
land, and was under the direction of 
Professor G. P. Baker, °87. All the 
plays were written by his students, 
who also did all the designing, scene- 
painting and lighting. Four plays 
made up the program; three one-act 
plays — Torches, by Kenneth Raisbeck, 
21; Cooks and Cardinals, by N. C. 
Lindau, a graduate student at the 
University 1916-18; and Mis’ Mercy, 
by Louise W. Bray, of Radcliffe. 
A Punch for Judy, an American com- 
edy in three acts by Philip Barry, Yale, 
’19, and a graduate student at the Uni- 
versity in 1919-20, made up the fourth. 
Appreciative audiences greeted the 
performances at the various cities on 
the tour. 

Phi Beta Kappa elected five addi- 
tional men from the Class of 1921 to 
membership at the end of April. They 
are: Horace Bancroft Davis, of Brook- 
line; Samuel Leo Fuss, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., a transfer student from the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh; Julian Lawrence 
Holley, of Bristol, Conn., a transfer 
student from Williams College; Charles 
Hartshorne, of Phoenixville, Pa., a 
transfer student from Haverford Col- 
lege; and Fulmer Franklin Mood, of 
Oakland, Cal. Only five more mem- 
bers of this class will be taken into the 
Phi Beta Kappa. These will be elected 
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at the time of the Final Examinations 
on special consideration for honorary 
degrees. 

The spring recess of this year prob- 
ably saw more teams off for trips than 
ever before. The tennis, lacrosse, 
baseball, and track teams all headed 
south. The first of these, the tennis 
team, had an auspicious start in the 
spring practices and showed the results 
in the success of the trip. Practice 
was started in the middle of February 
on the Longwood Covered Courts, 
with the coaching of R. N. Williams, 
16, former national tennis champion. 
An unusually early, dry spring per- 
mitted the team to get on the dirt 
courts ahead of the usual date. On the 
trip victories were registered against 
the Richmond Country Club, the Navy, 
the Chevy Chase Country Club, and 
the Norfolk Country Club. The first 
match against the Providence Tennis 
Club was the only one which the team 
lost. The match with the Baltimore 
Cricket Club was called because of 
darkness when the score was tied. 
Captain L. A. DeTurenne, ’21, showed 
himself to be by far the best player on 
the University team, but was ably 
backed up at all times by J. B. Fenno, 
721, Morris Duane, ’23, and E. W. 
Feibleman, ’21. 

The lacrosse team in its three games 
during the recess did not make a very 
good showing. It won its first game 
against the Boston Lacrosse Club, 13-5, 
and lost to the strong Navy team, 11-0, 
and to the Mount Washington Club 
Team, 14-3. Theteam put upastrong 
defensive game, but lacked the kind 
of a systematic offense necessary to run 
up a score. Captain Leslie, 21, D. H. 
Treahor, 2ES., and T. C. Pratt, ’22, 
were responsible for the best playing 
on the Harvard team. 

With R. W. Emmons, $d, Occ., 
again as captain, and Jack Slattery, 
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who moulded the championship team 
of last spring, again as coach, the pros- 
pects of the baseball team looked 
bright when candidates were first called 
on Feb. 14. The battery candidates 
practised in the Cage until the weather 
was warm enough to permit practice 
outdoors, which came rather early this 
year, on March 12. The veterans who 
formed the nucleus of the team were, 
Captain Emmons, L. A. Hallock, ’22, 
in centrefield; Edward Goode, ’22, 
who pitched in the second game of the 
Yale series last year; Austin Blair, 
’21, last year’s catcher; A. J. Conlon, 
’22, shortstop; H. C. Janin, 22, left 
field; and E. C. Lincoln, ’22, third 
base. Other men of promise came 
from the second team of last year and 
the Freshman team, notably H. S. 
Russell, °22, a pitcher, and George 
Owen, °23, first baseman. 

The first game of the Southern trip 
to Atlanta broke the record of victories 
which the team had maintained in its 
previous games against Northeastern 
College, Bates, and Boston University. 
Owing primarily to errors on the part 
of the infield, Georgia Tech won the 
first contest at Atlanta, 7-6. Goode 
was on the mound that day while Rus- 
sell pitched the team to victory in the 
next game against Oglethorpe Univer- 
sity, 5-2. A game with Columbia, 
scheduled at New York on the return 
trip of the nine, was canceled because 
of rain. 

Since the return the team has op- 
posed Colby and Bowdoin, scoring vic- 
tories against both, 6-2, and 4-2. This 
line-up and batting order was as fol- 
lows: Conlon, s.s.; Emmons, 2b; 
Lincoln, 3b.; Owen, 1b.; Hallock, c.f; 
Janin, 1.f.; F. W. Crocker, °22, r.f.; 
Blair, c.; Goode or Russell, p. 

The Freshman squad of forty like- 
wise got away to a good start under the 
coaching of William B. Young, ’13. 











The yearlings were well supplied with 
promising battery material, and with 
former prep school stars for the re- 
maining positions, so that the squad is 
unusually strong in every department. 
K. N. Hill has shown himself to be an 
exceptional pitcher, although this is 
his first year on the mound. George 
Dwight has been the first-string sub- 
stitute for Hill so far. Three victories 
have fallen to the credit of the 1924 
nine to date. The Federal Trust Com- 
pany nine was trimmed, 6-1; Groton 
was swept away by a burst of excep- 
tionally good playing, 14-0, and Worces- 
ter has fallen, 7-4. The line-up for 
the last game was: L. C. Larrabee, c.; 
K. N. Hill, p.;. R. G. Norris, L. B. 
Lockwood, 1b.; R. C. Clough, 2b.; 
T. M. Carnegie, Jr., 3b.; Percy Jen- 
kins, s.s.; R. C. Mann, W. E. Collins, 
George Dwight, r.f.; Lewis Gordon, 
c.f.; A. S. Rogers, 1.f. Raoul Panta- 
leoni was appointed manager of the 
Freshman team after a long competi- 
tion. 

In the process of the reorganization 
of the University track team, ‘‘ Pooch” 
Donovan, who has been head coach of 
the team since 1908, resigned to take 
over the spring conditioning of the 
football and baseball men. W. J. 
Bingham, ’17, who was appointed track 
supervisor last fall, has been made 
head coach, and on his advice Dr. D. C. 
Parmenter, 13, has been made a mem- 
ber of the Track Advisory Committee, 
to take charge of conditioning the track 
men. Coach Edward Farrell, as_be- 
fore, is in charge of the field event men. 

In the final part of the winter track 








season unexpected strength was shown 
by the runners. A medley relay team, 
composed of Captain D. F. O'Connell, 
’21, Richard Chute, ’22, E. O. Gourdin, 
21, and Bayard Wharton, ’22, won 
second place in the Guaranty Club 
games at New York in the latter part 
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of February. Yale won first place, 
while Columbia was forced to third 
place. Great encouragement was found 
in the strong showing made by the 
track team as a whole in the trian- 
gular meet with Dartmouth and Cor- 
nell on Feb. 26 in the Boston Arena. 
The final score stood: Cornell, 364, 
Dartmouth, 353, and Harvard, 264. 
The assertion by Coach Bingham that 
what he needed were men to take sec- 
ond and third places was well borne 
out in that meet. In the last meet of 
the winter track season the Crimson 
overwhelmed Northeastern College, 
55-13, taking all but one first place. 

Spring track for the University and 
Freshman squads was started in the 
beginning of March, and the call for 
men was answered with remarkable 
spirit. One of the largest squads on 
record — 262 men — came out for the 
teams. Stiff daily practices were in 
order, to test out all the men thoroughly 
before the start of the spring trip. 
On the latter the team came up against 
Penn State and the University of Penn- 
Penn State won by a close 
margin, 61-56; Pennsylvania _ tri- 
umphed 691-472. In the latter con- 
test the mud and rain hampered both 
teams so that little can be told from 
the showing. Coach Bingham decided 
that the best thing for the team was 
continual practice, so only three men 
were sent down to the Relay Carnival 
at Philadelphia. J. F. Brown, °22, 
in the hammer-throw failed to place. 
E. O. Gourdin and R. W. Harwood, 
Occ., showed up well in their events. 
The former won first place in the broad 
jump with a leap of 23 feet 74 inches, 
and placed fourth in the 100-yard dash. 
The latter tied with Wilder, of Wiscon- 
sin, for third place in the pole-vault at 
a height of 12 feet. 

As the Freshman team has not as 
yet entered any meet, their strength is 
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doubtful. Among the large squad are 
only a few very good men, and a quan- 
tity of inexperienced material. Coach 
Farrell said of the track squads as a 
whole: ‘‘We have this spring a larger 
squad, I think, than ever before; 
and those who are out are showing 
more spirit and determination than 
I have seen in University track squads 
in all the sixteen years I have been 
here.” 

Spring practice for the Freshman 
and University crews was started on 
Feb. 14 and 16. An unusually large 
and promising squad reported to Coach 
Howe, and from that he has picked a 
first eight that in several races with the 
first and second University crews has 
showed up well. He has had particu- 
larly good material to pick from. One 
hundred and sixty-two reported to the 
University coaches, forming the larg- 
est squad except one in the history of 
the University, and including three 
men of last year’s crew, Captain L. B. 
McCagg, ’22, Lawrence Terry, 2ES., 
and M. E. Olmsted, °’21, and seven 
men of last year’s Freshman crew. 
Five University crews were immedi- 
ately formed and the remaining men 
were put into class crews. By March 8 
all the crews were out on the river. 
Coach Howe picked his first crew about 
a month from that date and has sent 
them in several brushes against the 
University crews. In a race of a little 
over a mile and a half in rough water, 
the crew left the second University 
crew three lengths behind. After 
twice-a-day practice for four days dur- 
ing the spring recess the 1924 eight 
was pitted against the first University 
crew, in a race over the mile and seven- 
eighths course on the Basin. The race 
was even most of the way, but a spurt 
on the part of the heavier University 
eight sent the latter a length and a half 
in the lead at the finish. .With the 
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first race of the season, against the 
Navy and Princeton at Princeton at 
the end of the week, the crews have 
been given easy days following several 
weeks of long, strenuous rowing. The 
line-ups of the first two University and 
Freshman boats are as follows: Uni- 
versity A: bow, Sherman Damon, 21; 
2, H. S. Morgan, ’23; 3, H. R. Atkin- 
son, "21; 4, M. E. Olmsted, ’21; 5, 
A. H. Ladd, ’23; 6, L. B. McCagg, Jr., 
22; 7, Lawrence Terry, 2ES.; stroke, 
Huntington Brown, ’22. 

University B: bow, L. B. LaFarge, 
722; 2, R. F. Bradford, ’23; 3, W. K. 
Shaw, ’23; 4, Gardner Sutton, ’21; 
5, P. B. Kunhardt, ’23; 6, Dennet 
Withington, ’22; 7, G. M. Appleton, 
22; stroke, S. A. Duncan, ’22. 

1924 A: bow, C. H. Hollister; 2, 
R. C. Storey; 8, B. M. Henry: 4, 
R. S. Hubbard; 5, -C. J. Hubbard; 6, 
Parker Hamilton; 7, A, L. Hobson; 
stroke, Walter Amory; coxswain, 
B. H. Burnham. 

1924 B: bow, M. W. McGreevy; 
2, David Sears; 3, D. S. Holder; 4, 
W. E. Coolidge; 5, E. K. McCagg; 
6, Horatio Bigelow; 7, Standish Brad- 
ford; stroke, J. D. Jameson;  cox- 
swain, Graham Veale. 

Among those who have spoken at 
the Union since the mid-years are: 
Lieut.-Col. Roosevelt on “‘Participa- 
tion in Public Life’; Baron Eugene 
Stein on “The Problem presented by 
Russia To-day”; Oliver M. Saylor on 
**The Russian Theatre under the Revo- 
lution”; W. T. Tilden, American ten- 
nis champion, on “Around the World 
with the American Tennis Team”; 
Laurence LaT. Driggs, president of 
the American Flying Club, on “‘ Avia- 
tion Exploits of 1920”; Former Am- 
bassador Morgenthau on “‘The Near- 
Eastern Question’; Samael Gompers 
on labor problems in general; J. C. 
Lincoln on ‘‘ New England ‘Character’ 
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in American Fiction”; and Governor 
Allen, of Kansas, on the ‘Open Shop.” 
Richmond Keith Kane, ’22, of New- 
port, R.I., was elected undergraduate 
vice-president of the Union. In this 
position he automatically becomes a 
member of the Governing Board of the 
Union and chairman of the Undergrad- 
uate Committee, and it is his duty to 
preside at Union dinners and to intro- 
duce the speakers. 

The Harvard Glee Club ended its 
season after the spring recess with the 
presentation of A Trial by Jury in 
collaboration with the Radcliffe Choral 
Society. This cantata by Gilbert and 
Sullivan was given in the annual joint 
recital of the two clubs. Previous to 
this concert the Glee Club had achieved 
extraordinary success during the season 
in its efforts to give only the highest 
class of music. This policy was 
adopted last year and has been fol- 
lowed faithfully since. Besides giving 
many small concerts in the course of 
the year, the Club presented a notable 
series of three concerts at Symphony 
Hall with Albert Spalding, Frieda 
Hempel, and Fritz Kreisler as soloists. 
The Club also joined with the Rad- 
cliffe Choral Society in giving with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra the opera 
Parsifal. In the middle of the season 
the Glee Club participated in the sixth 
annual intercollegiate glee club con- 
test at New York and for the fourth 
time came forth victorious. Having 
previously won three legs on the trophy 
offered by the University Glee Club 
of New York City, the Harvard Glee 
Club won permanent possession of the 
cup. 

Before the vacation the Student 
Council took a very significant step 
toward the solution of the problem why 
more men from the big preparatory 
schools do not come to Harvard. A 
committee was appointed to stimulate 
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and codrdinate the activities of the 
present school clubs in the University. 
The purpose of the committee is to 
establish closer relationship between 
the University and the schools. When 
schools desire speakers, they will be 
sent by the committee. The commit- 
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tee will also receive visitors from the 
schools, and show them around the 
University. Also by the distribution 
of University publications the com- 
mittee hopes to keep in close touch 
with the schools and to aid them in 
avoiding misrepresentation. 


THE GRADUATES. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,* The personal news is compiled from informa- 
tion furnished by the Class Secretaries and by the 
Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associations, and 
from other reliable sources. The value of this de- 
partment might be greatly enhanced if Harvard 
men everywhere would contribute to it. Respon- 
sibility for errors shou!d rest with the Editor. 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult to assign 
recent Harvard men to their proper Class, since 
many who call themselves classmates take their 
degrees in different years. It sometimes happens, 
therefore, that, in the news furnished by the Secre- 
taries, the Class rating of the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue is not strictly followed. 

*,* Much additional personal news will be found 
in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in the Corpo- 
ration and Overseers’ Records, and in the Univer- 
sity Notes. 

** The name of the State is omitted in case of 
towas in Massachusetts. 


CLASS SECRETARIES. 
A. J. Garceau, See. 


The annual meeting and dinner 
were held at the Harvard Club, Boston, 
April 2. About forty-five secretaries 
or representatives were present. Dean 
W. B. Donham spoke on the School 
of Business Administration; Professor 
E. E. Day gave a talk illustrated by 
blackboard figures, on the Value of 
Standardizing Vital Statistics in Class 
Secretaries’ Reports; Chief Marshal 
R. H. Hallowell spoke on Commence- 
ment Contemplated Changes; and 
T. S. Lamont announced his arrival 
as the most recent member. This was 


one of the most successful meetings 
held. 





1850. 
Dr. H. R. Storer, Sec., 
58 Washington St., Newport, R.I. 

T. J. Coolidge, LL.D., 1902, the 
most distinguished member of his 
Class, died at Boston, Nov. 17, 1920. 
in his 90th year. The Secretary’s 
notice of this was published on page 
408 of the March number of the 
MaGcazine. Through the death of 
Mr. Coolidge, the Class, as such, no 
longer exists. All save one are gone. 
The Secretary alone remains, divested 
of all his duties, even of the sad task 
of adding the final star to the names 
of his dear comrades. Of himself, too, 
he cannot say the parting word, which 
when his own time comes, and it must 
be now very soon, should rightfully 
be but the old quotation: 

“He lived; he died. 

Behold the sum, — the abstract of 

the historian’s page.” 


1856. 

JEREMIAH SMITH, Sec., 

4 Berkeley St., Cambridge. 
George Bancroft died at Agen (Lot- 
et-Garonne), France, March 20, 1921. 
He was born in Springfield, Feb. 10, 
1837. His father was George Bancroft, 
the historian, and former minister to 
Great Britain and to Germany. His 
mother was Sarah H. (Dwight) Ban- 
croft. In early life he was sent to 
school at the celebrated Community of 
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Brook Farm. For several years before 
entering College he attended school 
at Vevey, France. After graduation 
he traveled, residing in Spain, Italy, 
and France; and finally settled down 
near Bordeaux, France. He married 
a French woman, and devoted himself 
to carrying on a vineyard near Agen, 
halfway between Bordeaux and Tou- 
louse. He remained in France, with 
the exception of occasional visits to 
this country. His wife died about 
1876. Their children are: George 
Egerton Bancroft, born about 1859, 
who died about 1882; Suzanne Marie 
Louise Bancroft, who married, Nov. 
15, 1887, Charles Carroll, son of Ex- 
Governor Carroll of Maryland; and 
another daughter, who lives in France, 
having married an officer in the French 
government. 


1860. 
Joun T. Morse, Jr., Sec., 
16 Fairfield St., Boston. 

Henry Bruce Scott was born in Peru, 
Ind., March 15, 1839, the son of Ben- 
jamin Homans Scott and Sarah Tufts 
(Carlisle) Scott, the youngest of their 
five children. His mother died when 
he was three years old, and two aunts 
took charge of the children. Of these 
two ladies the one who undertook the 
care of Henry was Mrs. Gordon, whom 
he was wont ever after affectionately 
to call ‘‘ Mother Gordon.” Her home 
was in Framingham, upon the bank of 
the Sudbury River, and the house in 
which she dwelt, still standing ‘‘amid 
beautiful old elms and pine trees,’ is 
now occupied by his son Henry Russell 
Scott. Here he passed his boyhood 
and got his schooling, and from here 
he went up to take his examinations 
for entering Harvard College. He 
passed successfully and was admitted 
to the Freshman Class in 1856. His 


career in the University was creditable, 
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and at the Commencement “Exercises” 
he was given a Disquisition on ‘John 
Tauler” — one of the strangest among 
the astonishing topics selected by 
academic authorities upon these occa- 
sions. Among his classmates he allied 
himself with no especial “‘set,’’ and 
was not notably prominent; but no 
other member of the Class was more 
warmly esteemed by the fellows of all 
sets. Every one was his friend; every 
one had a kindly word for him; and 
with good reason, for he himself was 
welling over with the friendliest feel- 
ings towards his mates. Ignoring all 
those foolish prejudices which flourish 
with such absurd abundance among 
the young, he had a cheery word and 
a ready smile for each and all alike, 
for the “‘fast man” and the ‘dig,”’ for 
the ‘‘swell” and for the ‘‘scrub,” with 
the usual result that others met him 
as he met them. After graduation 
Scott passed about eighteen months 
in the Law School, leaving there to 
enlist for the war, but receiving his 
LL.B. in due course at Commencement 
in 1862. On Jan. 6, 1862, he was given 
a commission as second lieutenant in 
the 2d Massachusetts Infantry. The 
captain of his company was his class- 
mate, Charles Redington Mudge, who 
was killed at Gettysburg; and the first 
lieutenant was another classmate, Robert 
Gould Shaw, who afterward met dis- 
tinguished death when leading his 
negro regiment to storm the para- 
pets of Fort Wagner. With the 2d 
Regiment he made the campaign in 
the Shenandoah Valley under General 
Banks. On July 17, 1862, he was 
made captain and assistant adjutant- 
general, and assigned to duty with 
General Gordon, his cousin, with whom 
he went through General Pope’s cam; 
paign. At Chancellorsville he was on 
the staff of General Ruger. There- 
after he was again on Gordon’s staff; 
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‘‘was in Dix’s attempt on Richmond; 
on Folly Island during the siege of Fort 
Sumter; at the siege and capture of 
Fort Gaines, Mobile; and in Virginia 
on the staffs of Generals Butler and 
Ord. On March 6, 1865, he was com- 
missioned major in the 4th Massachu- 
setts Cavalry.” March $1, 1865, he 
received the brevet rank of lieutenant- 
colonel for services in the Appomattox 
campaign, and on April 23 received his 
full rank as lieutenant-colonel. It so 
happened that when General Eee su® 
rendered to General Grant, Colonel 
Scott was detailed for service at the 
house where the event took place, 
and thus became, as it were, one of 
the dramatis persone on that famous 
occasion. On Nov. 26, 1865, he was 
mustered out with his regiment. He 
had seen the war through to its end, 
and he had made an unusual record of 
uninterrypted active service. At Chan- 
cellorsville he had been struck in 
the head by a bullet which fortunately 
did not quite penetrate the bone; 
later his children, in an “awesome 
way,” sometimes put a tiny finger 
into the ‘‘dent,” and he made their 
hearts stand still by saying: “If that 
shot had gone quarter of an inch fur- 
ther, you never would have seen your 
father.” It had gone far enough to 
entitle him to a pension, which, how- 
ever, he for a long while refused to 
draw, because, as he said, the wound 
had in no degree impaired his ability 
for doing his work in life; but ulti- 
mately he did draw it in order to pass it 
on for the aid of a comrade of war-days 
who was in sore need. 

After the war Scott tried the experi- 
ment which was tried by many other 
young Northerners; he went South 
and endeavored to raise cotton. He 
remained in Florida four years, and 
then, also like the other young adven- 
turers, he made up his mind that he 
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understood neither cotton-culture nor 
negro labor, and that it was not his lot 
in life to be a Southern “planter.” 
He next made a brief trial at manufac- 
turing agricultural implements, in 
Cincinnati, but soon abandoned this 
also, and in 1871 took up his residence 
in Burlington, Iowa, where he found 
an excellent opening in a congenial 
occupation, and passed the rest of his 
life. The great Western railroad sys- 
tems were then rapidly bringing into 
use and value the vast unexplored 
areas of the Middle West. There 
were fortunes to be made in real estate, 
and the managers of the railway enter- 
prises were not slow to take advantage 
of such collateral opportunities. The 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Rail- 
road, ably managed and brilliantly 
prosperous, penetrated the most favor- 
able territory, and its chief promoter, 
John M. Forbes, and later his able 
successor, Charles E, Perkins, became 
extensively interested in purchases of 
lands. They needed, of course, a local 
manager, and for this responsible posi- 
tion they selected Scott. He found it 
a most fascinating occupation. Far 
and wide he traveled, observing always 
with the eye of a practical prophet, 
forecasting the probable trend of civil- 
ization and industry, then advancing 
so fast into the untamed, unknown 
prairies and forest lands, studying the 
expanses adapted for the raising of 
cattle and those more fit for the culti- 
vation of grain, noting where there 
seemed promising sites for towns, 
watching and encouraging the growth 
of nascent settlements rapidly trans- 
muting themselves into gathering and 
distributing centres along the railway 
lines. It was a life, during these jour- 
neyings, of activity, exposure, not in- 
frequently of hardship, sometimes of 
danger; much was done in true back- 
woodsman fashion, much in the saddle. 
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Thus he visited every State in the 
Middle West; for many years he made 
an annual trip to the Pacific coast; 
ultimately he even investigated British 
Columbia. But by no means all his 
labors were of this wholesome outdoor 
nature; at his office in Burlington he 
had to take charge of all the accounts, 
the bookkeeping, and the records of 
the business. He had to get downtown 
early and to stay late. Of course he 
was also called upon for shrewd judg- 
ment in advising as well as in conduct- 
ing transactions. It was an eminently 
speculative business, and inevitably 
some disappointments must needs 
occur; but his principals had good 
reason to be well satisfied as they saw 
the percentage of profits growing stead- 
ily into large figures. His untiring 
energy, his earnest loyalty and devo- 
tion to their interest deserved and won 
their gratitude. Yet so sensitively 
conscientious was he that, when he 
fancied himself growing a bit old for 
first-rate work, he insisted upon a re- 
duction of his compensation. Faith- 
ful to his duties, he rarely allowed him- 
self vacations; but when he could take 
a few free weeks in summer he was wont 
to come East to revive old associations 
and look up the friends of bygone days. 
So far as possible he arranged these 
trips so as to be present at our Class 
meetings. On these occasions we 
always found him the same dear fellow 
of whom we had been so fond long years 
before. He seemed not to change, but 
to remain always the cordial friend 
with all the fresh, cheery exuberance 
and good spirits which we had found 
so attractive in undergraduate times. 
Driver, our Class Secretary, well de- 
scribed him as “‘the man who carries 
about with him a happy heart and a 
happy face.”’ It was the fair reward 
of such a temperament that his health 
and vigor remained excellent until a 
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very few months before his death. 
In Burlington Colonel Scott was inter- 
ested to some extent in sundry semi- 
public matters, chiefly of a charitable 
nature, and also especially in the G.A.R. 
He was a great favorite with his fellow- 
citizens who would gladly have given 
him their votes for any office which 
he had desired, but he had no ambition 
for civic or political distinction, though 
sometimes zealously interested in elec- 
tions. His first vote was cast in 1860 
fer Abraham Lincoln, and he remained 
all his life a Republican. On June 
20, 1872, at Staten Island, N.Y., he 
married Leonora, daughter of Christo- 
pher Pearse Cranch and Elizabeth 
DeWindt Cranch. They had seven 
children: George C. (H.U. 1896); 
Henry Russell (H.U. 1897), named 
after his classmate, camp-mate, and 
warm friend, Colonel Henry S. Russell; 
Christopher P.; Richard Gordon (H.U. 
1902); Sarah C.; Elizabeth R., mar- 
ried to Ernest Garfield; and Margaret, 
who was married to Edward Lincoln 
in 1911 and died in January, 1919. 
Scott died at Burlington, Iowa, on 
Feb. 22, 1921. The funeral services 
and interment were at Framingham, 
on Feb. 28. 


1861. 
Cuar.es Storrow, Sec., 
53 State St., Boston. 

Wesley Caleb Sawyer died at San 
José, Cal., Jan. 25, 1921, of cerebral 
apoplexy. He was born at Harvard, 
Aug. 25, 1839, and fitted for College at 
Lawrence Academy, Groton. On Oct. 
8, 1861, he was commissioned captain 
in the 23d Massachusetts Regiment. 
At the battle of Newbern, March 14, 
1862, his left leg above the knee was 
shot away by a cannon ball. In Sep- 
tember, 1862, he was appointed to the 
command of Camp Stevens, Groton, 
where he organized and drilled (on 
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horseback) the 53d Massachusetts. 
He entered the Methodist ministry in 
1865, and from 1866 to 1870 traveled 
extensively in Europe and studied in 
the Universities of Berlin, Heidelberg, 
and Paris. He graduated Ph.D. in 
1870 at Géttingen. In 1875 he was 
Professor of Philosophy and Rhetoric 
at Lawrence University, Appleton, 
Wis., and there. married Miss Minnie 
E. Birge in 1877. With an interval 
of three years’ further study and travel 
in Europe, he remained in educational 
work in Wisconsin until 1888, when he 
was called to the University of the 
Pacific, California, and served nearly 
seven years as Professor, Dean, Vice- 
President, and Acting President. Six 
years later with improved health he 
returned to the University as Lecturer 
on the Mythology of Northern Europe. 
He was a member of the American 
Philological Society, the Wisconsin 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, and the 
Philosophical Society of Great Britain. 
After more than forty years of trial 
he had, in 1905, to undergo a second 
amputation. The remaining years 
brought much suffering with only oc- 
casional periods of congenial labor and 
brighter hope. He is survived by 
his wife and all his children, three sons 
and a daughter, the oldest son a mem- 
ber of the International Health Board 
of Australia and the second a Vice- 
Consul at Shanghai. He rests from 
his labors. 


1863. 
CLARENCE H. Denny, See., 
23 Central St., Boston. 

Charles Marsh Foster, son of 
Henry Prentiss and Eliza (Marsh) 
Foster, was born in Walpole, N.H., 
Oct. 17, 1841. He died in Derry, 
N.H., March 14, 1921. He fitted for 


College at the Kimball Union Academy, 
Meriden, N.H. 


He began the study 
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of law, in August, 1863, in the office of 
Frederic Vose in Walpole, N.H., where 
he remained until September, 1865. 
He spent half a term in the Law School 
at Cambridge, and was admitted to 
the New Hampshire bar, Dec. 26, 1865. 
March 18, 1866, he began the practice 
of law in Alstead, N.H. In August, 
1868, he removed to Topeka, Kan., 
where he made his home and practised 
law, with some intervals, until 1911. 
In July, 1872, he was appointed one of 
a commission to revise the laws of Kan- 
sas, and at one time was employed to 
revise and compile the city ordinances 
of Topeka, and had acted as attorney 
for the suburban city of South Topeka, 
which was afterwards consolidated with 
Topeka. From October, 1883, to 
November, 1887, he was in partner- 
ship in the law business with John T. 
Bradley, under the firm name of 
Bradley & Foster. He was compli- 
mented highly by good authorities for 
his legal abilities, and was capable of 
great application with most satisfactory 
results, but was always handicapped 
by the state of his health, both mental 
and physical. After 1911 he retired 
and lived on a farm in Derry, N.H., with 
his sister, Mrs. Adams. He was never 
married. 


1864. 
Dr. WitiraM L. Ricwarpson, Sec., 
; 225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
C. H. Coxe writes that his address 
is changed to 2574 9th St., Philadel- 


.phia, Pa. 


1865. 
WituraM Rorca, Sec., 
131 State St., Boston. 

The Class will dine at the Algonquin 
Club on the evening before Commence- 
ment Day and will hold a_ business 
meeting at twelve o’clock on Com- 
mencement Day at Holworthy 10.— 
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J. C. Soley served on active duty in 
the Navy through the Spanish War and 
the World War and in July, 1918, was 
promoted to lieutenant commander. 
This is probably the only instance 
where a man of his age was promoted 
while in active duty during the World 
War. — George Harrison Mifflin was 
born in Boston, May 1, 1845, and 
died in Boston, April 5, 1921. He 
first entered the publishing business, 
soon after graduating, with the firm 
of Hurd & Houghton. He was ad- 
mitted to partnership in 1872 and con- 
tinued as a partner in the succeeding 
firms of Houghton & Osgood, Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Company, and latterly 
Houghton Miffin Company, of which 
he had been president since 1908. 
He was also president of The Riverside 
Press in Cambridge. His genial and 
cordial personality won for him true 
and lasting friends, and his considera- 
tion and scrupulous justice in all finan- 
cial dealings called forth the esteem 
and appreciation of all. The standard 
that he set for his associates truly ex- 
emplifies the motto of his house re- 
printed on every title-page, “‘ Tout bien 
ou rien.” — William Rotch has been 
reélected president of the Alliance 
Frangaise for the twelfth year. 


1866. 
Cuar.es E, Stratton, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

Samuel Carroll Derby was born in 
Dublin, N.H., March 3, 1842, the son 
of Dexter and Julia (Piper) Derby. 
He was educated in the common schools 
of Dublin, and fitted for College at the 
Academy at New Ipswich, N.H. He 
graduated at Harvard number five in 
a class of over one hundred. After 
teaching school for a few years he be- 
came acting Professor of Rhetoric and 
English Literature in Antioch College, 
Ohio, —this department embracing 
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also the French and German languages, 
—and afterwards Professor of the 
Latin Language and Literature. He 
was acting President of Antioch from 
1873 to 1877, when he was elected 
President. The academic year 1876-77 
he spent in study at Cambridge, and 
a part of 1880-81 at Baltimore. He 
received the degree of A.M., on exam- 
ination, at Harvard, in 1877. In 
June, 1881, he resigned the presidency 
of Antioch College, to accept the pro- 
fessorship of Ancient Languages in 
the Ohio State University, at Colum- 
bus. In 1883 the duties of the chair 
were divided, and he was made Pro- 
fessor of Latin Language and Liter- 
ature. He continued to hold his pro- 
fessorship until his death. The year 
1892-93 he spent in the Graduate 
School at Cambridge, and the winter 
and spring of 1903 and 1904 in Europe, 
principally Rome and Florence. Dur- 
ing four months of the winter he was a 
student in the American School for 
Classical Students at Rome. Shortly 
before his death he passed the Com- 
mittee for Election to the Massachu- 
setts Society of the Cincinnati, as great- 
great-grandnephew of Major Derby, of 
Massachusetts, an original member of 
the Order, who left no male lineal 
descendants. He died at Columbus 
March 28, 1921, with the respect and 
affection of all who knew him. His 
widow, Margaret Leonard, survives 
him with three daughters, Mrs. 
Charles E. Haigler, of Watertown; 
Mrs. Oscar E. Carr, of Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, and Miss Margaret Leonard 
Derby. ; 


1867. 
JaMEs R, Carret, Sec., 
79 Milk St., Boston. 
George Combe Mann was born in 
Boston, Dec. 27, 1845, the son of Hor- 
ace Mann, the well-known educator, 
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and Mary Tyler Peabody. In his 
youth the family moved to Concord, 
and there he was fitted for College in 
the private school of Frank B. Sanborn. 
He entered Harvard College in the 
early fall of 1864, becoming a member 
of the Class of 1867 at the beginning of 
its Sophomore year. He was a faith- 
ful and efficient student, graduating 
eleventh in a class of 94, and was 
elected a member of the Natural His- 
tory Society in his Sophomore year 
and of the Pi Eta in his Junior year. 
He had parts in several exhibitions; 
in his Junior year “‘An English Ver- 
sion,” in his Senior year a dissertation, 
“Courage,” and a Disquisition, “‘ The 
Correlation of Vital and Physical 
Force.” The regard and esteem in 
which he was held by his classmates was 
shown by their election of him as secre- 
tary of the Class in the latter part of 
the Senior year, an office which he 
resigned in the year 1873. He re- 
mained until his death a member of 
the Class Committee. After gradua- 
tion he studied law first in Boston in 
the office of the Hon. William Brigham 
during 1868-69 and then in the Har- 
vard Law School in 1869-70. In 1871 
he graduated there with the degree 
of LL.B., and in September of that 
year was admitted to the bar and began 
to practise his profession. But he 
was obliged to give up the practice of 
law on account of ill-health, and made 
a voyage to Sicily in the spring of 1872. 
In the summer of that year he went to 
Minnesota, where he engaged in land- 
scape gardening and engineering, spend- 
ing the season of 1873 with a surveying 
party in St. Paul. In October he 
returned to Cambridge and engaged in 
teaching which he decided to make his 
profession. In the fall of 1876 he 
taught in the High School in Concord, 
for three months during the illness of 
the master. In the summer of 1877 


he received an appointment in the 
High School in St. Paul, Minn., and 
taught there one year. Aug. 22, 1877, 
he married Miss Esther W. Lombard, 
of Cambridge. In July, 1878, he was 
appointed to fill the office of Principal 
or Head Master of the West Roxbury 
High School at Jamaica Plain in Bos- 
ton, during leave of absence of its 
master and later he received a perma- 
nent appointment to that office, which 
he held until he resigned in 1914. He 
was always near-sighted and constantly 
wore glasses. Perhaps on that account 
he took no part in athletic sports, 
but he was fond of outdoor life and 
greatly interested in botany. He 
became a member of the Appalachian 
Mountain Club of Boston in the year 
1876 and in 1890 was elected president 
of the club. In consequence of his 
interest and work in the club he became 
one of the trustees of Public Reserva- 
tions. He also became one of the trus- 
tees of Milton Academy. In the sum- 
mer of 1916, in celebration of having 
attained the age of seventy, he climbed 
Mt. Washington with a party of mem- 
bers of the Appalachian Mountain Club 
and spent two nights at the club hut 
near the Lake of the Clouds. A son, 
Horace, was born to him Oct. 20, 1881. 
In 1891 he edited a new edition in five 
volumes of the “Life and Works of 
Horace Mann.” In the summer of 
1895 he was given leave of absence for 
a year, which he spent in Europe, 
eight months of the time in Munich. 
In 1900 his school occupied a new and 
magnificent High School building at 
Jamaica Plain which cost over $200,- 
000, and was fitted with the most 
complete equipment for high school 
work. In 1914 he resigned the position 
of Head Master of the West Roxbury 
High School and moved from Jamaica 
Plain to Milton, where his son was 
living, a teacher in the Milton Academy, 
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Later he made his home at Richmond, 
and spent his summers part of the time 
at Chocorua, N.H., having the com- 
pany of his friend, Prof. Charles E. 
Fay, of Tufts College, also a member 
and ex-president of the Appalachian 
Mountain Club, and part of the time 
at Mt. Desert, Maine. He was in 
failing health during the last year of 
his life and died at the home of his 
son in Richmond, Jan. 28, 1921. 


1869. 
Tuomas P. BEAL, Sec., 
Second National Bank, Boston. 

Charles Latham Hayward, son of 
Charles L. and Emmeline (Greenwood) 
Hayward, was born in Boston Sept. 
19, 1846, and died in Roxbury, in the 
house where he had lived for more than 
sixty years, Feb. 20, 1921. After his 
graduation from College he entered the 
office of William B. Bacon, whose con- 
fidential clerk he became and with 
whose business and personal interests 
as well as with those of his estate he 
was closely associated up to the time 
of his death. He was the treasurer of 
the Commercial Wharf Company and 
was a trustee and member of the 
finance committee of the Eliot Sav- 
ings Bank. Throughout his quiet and 
comparatively uneventful life he dis- 
played a long and steadfast devotion 
to duty and to the faithful care of 
family and business trusts. He was 
a member of the Harvard Club of 
Boston. —Francis Mason Learned died 
on March 14, 1921. Learned was a 
member of the Class for but a short 
time during the Freshman year, as ill- 
health obliged him to leave before the 
close of that period. During the 
last few years, however, he had re- 
newed his connection with the Class 
and shown the greatest interest in its 


meetings. He died at his home, 


Columbus Ave., Boston. 
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1871. 
AxBert M, Barnes, Sec., 
719 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge. 

On Commencement Day the Class 
of 1871 will entertain at Brooks House 
all members of all previous classes, 
and the members of the next three fol- 
lowing classes, together with the Presi- 
dent and Fellows of the College Board 
of Overseers and the executive officers 
of the University and other invited 
guests. — William Fiske Whitney stud- 
ied medicine at the Harvard Medical 
School until May, 1874, when he was 
appointed one of the house physicians 
for the ensuing year at the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital; June, 1875, he 
received the degree of M.D., sailed for 
Europe, and studied there for three 
years, in Berlin, Munich, and Strass- 
burg, making a specialty of anatomy, 
his knowledge of which in after years 
was such as to place him among the 
foremost experts in this science in this 
country. Following his return from 
Europe, he became pathologist for the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, and 
was appointed in 1879 curator of the 
Warren Anatomical Museum of the 
Harvard Medical School. He con- 
tinued to fill this important position 
up to the time of his death, his service 
covering a period of forty-two years. 
From 1883 until 1890 he served as secre- 
tary of the medical faculty of Harvard, 
and from 1891 until 1901 he was ac- 
tively identified with the Veterinary 
School of Harvard, where he was Pro- 
fessor of Parasites and Parasitic Dis- 
eases. His other service in the field 
of medical science and for Harvard had 
been notable. He served as one of the 
committee representing the principal 
departments of instruction and research 
work at the Medical School, and in 
1904-05 was Professor of Diagnosis of 
New Growths, in the courses provided 
for the Graduates’ Department. He 
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was earlier one of the committee on 
comparative medicine, which made 
notable report of its findings. He 
served on the committee appointed to 
superiniend the planning of the build- 
ing of the old Harvard Medical School 
on Boylston Street, Boston, in 1880, 
and he served in a similar capacity 
with the committee appointed in 1900 
to consider plans for the new group of 
buildings of the Medical School on 
Longwood Avenue. His principal con- 
tributions to medical literature have 
been his “‘Statistics of Cancer in Mas- 
sachusetts,” the “Shattuck Lecture 
before the Massachusetts Medical 
Society, in 1901,” and the “‘Thirty- 
Second Report of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Health for 1901.” 
His exceptional knowledge of anatomy 
had caused him to be much sought in 
the consideration, in the courts, of 
many notable murder cases in which 
expert testimony regarding vital organs 
became necessary, especially in deter- 
mining if poison had any bearing upon 
the case. His opinions and findings 
regarding such questions were highly 
valued by the courts. He was a 
member of the American Medical 
Association, the Massachusetts Medi- 
cal Society, and other kindred organiza- 
tions. Asa member of the Massachu- 
setts Obstetrical Society he had served 
as its president, and he had been a vice- 
president, since 1917, of the Boston 
Society of Natural History and one of 
its counselors. He joined the society 
in 1870 and in his long connection with 
it had been active on various commit- 
tees. In his social affiliations he was 
at various times connected with the 
Boston Athletic Association, the Union, 
St. Botolph, and Harvard Clubs, and 
the Country Club in Brookline, as well 
as the Corinthian Yacht Club, East- 
ern Yacht Club, and Boston Yacht 
Club. 
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1872. 
A. L. Linco, Sec., 
126 State St., Boston. 

Charles Almy resigned March 30 
last as Justice of the Third District 
Court of Eastern Middlesex, which 
office he had held since December, 


1891. April 28 he was given a recep- 
tion and dinner at the Hotel Somerset 
in Boston, at which President Lowell 
presided as toastmaster. Loring and 
White of the Class were present. 
There were also present the mayor of 
the city, the sheriff of the county, the 
county commissioners, three judges 
of the Superior Court, and several 
judges of District and Municipal 
Courts. Almy was given a handsome 
and capacious armchair on behalf of 
the citizens of his district. — Arthur 
Lord was elected a vice-president of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society 
at its meeting April 14. — James 
Holden Young died Nov. 25, 1920. 
He was born in Boston July 26, 1850, 
the son of James Young and Abby 
{sther (Holden) Young. On his moth- 
er’s side he was a lineal descendant 
of Randall Holden, Roger Williams, 
and Samuel Gorton, three of the pion- 
eers who were among the first settlers 
of what is now the State of Rhode Is- 
land. He attended the public schools 
of Boston, fitting for College at the 
Boston Latin School. At school and 
College he ranked high as a scholar. 
In College he was a member of the 
Everett Atheneum, the O.K., the 
Signet, and Phi Beta Kappa. At 
graduation he was Class Orator. After 
graduation he spent a year traveling 
in Europe. Although not an athlete, 
he was fond of walking and of out- 
of-door sports. The summer after 
graduation he spent a month, climbing 
the higher Alps in Switzerland, amongst 
others the Finsteraarhorn, Jungfrau, 
nd Monta Rosa. He also ascended 
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the Matterhorn, the party being the 
thirty-second to make the ascent. In 
1873 he entered the Law School, where 
he graduated in 1875. He studied 
for a year in the office of Morse, Stone 
& Greenough, and was admitted to 
the bar in 1876. He then entered the 
office of Hutchins & Wheeler in Boston, 
where he remained an associate and 
partner until 1905. Afterwards his 
health broke down and he went to 
Mt. Vernon, N.Y., where he lived until 
his death. He was never married. 
He was a good lawyer and had a fine 
legal mind. He presented questions 
of law to the Court with great force 
and clearness. His classmates and 
intimate friends will remember him as 
fond of good reading, a thorough stu- 
dent, generous, and a genial companion. 
— John Freeman Tufts, the oldest 
member of our Class, died Feb. 7, 
1921, at his home in Wolfville, N.S., 
after several months of severe suffering 
following a serious operation in the 
Victoria General Hospital at Halifax. 
He was born March 24, 1844, in New 
Albany, Annapolis County, N.S., the 
son of Samuel Tufts and Louisa (Knif- 
fen) Tufts. He was descended from 
Peter Tufts, who came from England 
and settled in Malden, about the middle 
of the 17th century. Two of his an- 
cestors, Rev. John Tufts and Rev. 
Joshua Tufts, were graduates of Har- 
vard, the former in 1708, and the latter 
in 1736, and both were members of 
Phi Beta Kappa. Rev. Joshua Tufts 
went to Cumberland, N.S., as chaplain 
of a Colonial Regiment, and a few 
years later died in 1766, leaving three 
sons, the eldest of whom, William Ellery 
Tufts, was the great-grandfather of 
John Freeman Tufts and lived to be 
nearly 100 years old. He and his son 
and grandson were farmers and until 
he was sixteen Tufts was kept on the 
farm, and might have continued there 
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had it not been for a broken wrist, so 
improperly set that he was unable to 
use it for hard work for nearly four 
years. He must have been imbued 
with the spirit of his Harvard ancestors, 
for after the death of his mother in 
1860, when he ‘“‘could not much more 
than read,” he started out in his strug- 
gle foraneducation. He went to Wolf- 
ville Academy with scarcely five dollars 
in his pocket, but by sawing wood at 
$1.50 a cord he managed to stay there 
for nine weeks and got a start in Latin, 
but then had to return to the farm. 
The following year by hard work, even 
repairing the public ways, he stayed 
eleven weeks at the Academy, and fin- 
ally entered Acadia College in the fall 
of 1862, but was obliged to leave in 
four weeks on account of sickness. 
On his recovery he decided to go to the 
Normal School in Truro, N.S., where 
he stayed eight or nine weeks until 
his money was gone. He then went 
to Williamstown, near his home town, 
and began teaching on a salary, which 
he had to collect himself, of $200. He 
returned to Acadia College in the fall 
of 1864 and by teaching about half the 
time succeeded in staying there four 
years and receiving his A.B. degree 
with highest honors. How he came to 
Harvard and struggled to get his de- 
gree is well told by his classmate, Judge 
Almy, ina letter to the Harvard Alumni 
Bulletin April 7, 1921, from which the 
following is taken: “‘In the summer of 
1868 he felt a great desire for foreign 
travel. Yielding to this, he took a 
coasting schooner for Boston. After 
his arrival in Boston, he remembered 
that he had heard much of the beauties 
of Mt. Auburn Cemetery, and decided 
to see it. After making the necessary 
inquiries, he took the horse car at Bow- 
doin Square, which was then the only 
approach to Cambridge except through 
East Cambridge. As his car drew 
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near Harvard Square, his attention 
was caught by certain buildings which 
seemed to him interesting, and in- 
quiry from the conductor of his car 
told him that this was Harvard College. 
His interest in Mt. Auburn was put 
aside, and he left the car to visit the 
College, which he did very thoroughly 
and became convinced that he must 
continue his education there. To do 
this he must first earn money for his 
expenses, so he returned to Nova Scotia 
and taught fora year at a salary of $500, 
out of which he saved $120, to be ap- 
plied to his education at Harvard. In 
the fall of 1869, with his unquenchable 
thirst for the best possible education, 
he arrived in Cambridge. To his 
amazement the tuition fees had been 
raised to $150, and this sum had to be 
paid in advance, or he must giye a bond 
to the College with sureties, one of 
whom must be a citizen of Massachu- 
setts, for the payment of his College 
dues. The only citizen of Massachu- 
setts whom he knew was Deacon Rich- 
ardson, the senior member of the firm 
of Richardson & Bacon, who were at 
that time the leading coal dealers in 
Cambridge, to whom he had a letter 
of introduction from a Canadian clergy- 
man. To his great credit, Mr. Rich- 
ardson promptly agreed to become 
surety on the bond of this unknown 
young man, He then found that his 
A.B. degree from Acadia College, which 
was then almost unknown, would not 
serve to admit him even to the Fresh- 
man class without examination, and 
he had made no preparation. With 
grave misgivings he entered the exam- 
ination room, and passed successfully, 
not only the entrance examinations, 
but also those covering the work of the 
Freshman and part of the Sophemore 
year, and was able to register as a 
Sophomore with the Class of 1872. 
By dint of most extreme economy, 
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Tufts got through the College year un- 
til the long winter vacation in Febru- 
ary, which in those days was given to 
allow students to teach for a month 
in the winter. When this time came, 
his money was practically gone, and 
he saw no way to continue, but just 
before the vacation time came he ob- 
served that a sewer was being built 
through Harvard Square, and he ap- 
plied for a chance to work on this sewer, 
and was overjoyed by his success. He 
found that by working at manual labor 
ten hours a day for one dollar a day, 
he could not only get through the vaca- 
tion period, but save money enough 
to carry on for a considerable time after 
the College work began again, and it 
was infinitely touching to hear him tell 
of his satisfaction at getting this chance. 
But the night before he was to begin 
his work, a student came to him and 
said that he had been recommended as 
one who would tutor him during the 
vacation in certain subjects in which 
the student was deficient. He took 
up the job of tutoring instead of the 
pick-axe and shovel, and proved to be 
so efficient as a private tutor that from 
that time his financial troubles were 
at an end, and he was able to support 
himself with considerable comfort dur- 
ing the remainder of his College course, 
and graduated distinguished as a scholar 
and with the warm affection and respect 
of his classmates.” After his gradua- 
tion, Tufts remained two years to get 
his A.M. degree, and then returned to 
Acadia College, where he was appointed 
Professor of History and Principal of 
the Collegiate Academy connected 
with that college. He resigned as 
Principal in 1888, and, after several 
months spent in specjal work in his- 
tory and economic sciences in Cam- 
bridge, he accepted the chair of those 
departments and of international law 
at Acadia, which he resigned in 1920 
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on account of ill-health after nearly 
forty-six years of devoted service 
during forty of which his salary did 
not exceed $1200 a year. In 1900 he 
received the degree of D.C.L. from 
Acadia. In 1905-07 he gave a large 
part of his spare time in obtaining 
subscriptions to a fund of $100,000 in 
aid of the College, on the raising of 
which depended a gift from Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller for the same purpose. 
It is needless to say the condition was 
more than met largely through his 
exertions and influence, and at the 
same time Mr. Andrew Carnegie, in 
token of his appreciation of what the 
little college was accomplishing, gave 
$30,000 for a new Science building. 
When Tufts wrote to the Secretary in 
1917 he could say: “My health has 
been very good. I have not lost a day 
on account of illness. Have not been 
in the repair shop since a nervous 
breakdown in 1889. For this I am 
very thankful to the Great Sustainer 
of Life and Author of All Good.” In 
a tribute to his memory, published in 
Halifax, it is said: “As a teacher he 
excelled, being a man of wide scholar- 
ship, enthusiastic in his work, keenly 
alive to the value of passing events, 
and with unusual gifts for imparting 
his knowledge. Dr. Tufts was much 
beloved by his former students, follow- 
ing, as he did, the career of each with 
close interest and ever ready to extend 
his personal friendship as well as the 
hospitality of his beautiful home to 
all returning graduates. He was a 
firm believer in the future of his coun- 
try, and was always ready to assist 
any ‘enterprise the success of which 
depended upon the development of 
Canada. He was a charter member of 


the Great West Life, the Continental 
Life, Canadian Fire, and Halifax Fire, 
and many other such companies that 
later demonstrated a sound financial 
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standing. Since boyhood he has been 
a consistent member of the Baptist 
Church. A strong character, possess- 
ing tremendous will-power and untir- 
ing energy, a keen, alert intelligence, 
a friendly, responsive nature, a lover 
of peace and harmony, and an abiding 
loyalty for things Canadian — his 
place will be hard to fill.” Loyal as he 
was to Acadia and to Canada, he was 
not more so than to Harvard and his 
Class. He always looked forward to 
our annual reunions, where he was 
received with joy and appreciation. 
He always had something interesting 
to tell. He liked to dwell on the expan- 
sion of Canada, and of late years to 
tell how the people in the Western 
States were flacking to the Canadian 
Northwest. But he was just as en- 
thusiastic. over the tendency, increasing 
as he said all the time, of the Canadian 
youths to seek their higher education 
at Harvard, and he told with pride 
of his being the first graduate of a 
Canadian college to obtain a Harvard 
degree. In his last letter to the Secre- 
tary, when he was too feeble to write 
himself, he said: ‘“‘I long to meet with 
them [the Class] next spring and espe- 
cially the following year, our fiftieth 
anniversary. I do hope I shall meet 
youall once more in the flesh.” He was 
honored and beloved by all his class- 
mates who really knew him. His wife, 
Marie S. (Woodworth), to whom he 
was married at Canning, N.S., Dec. 24, 
1878, died Aug. 9, 1900. He is sur- 
vived by a daughter, Hilda Alford, 
Wellesley 1905; a daughter, Enid 
Yolande, wife of Archibald Gray 
Guest, of Bridgewater, N.S., a son, Dr. 
Harold Freeman Tufts, who is practis- 
ing dentistry in Jamaica Plain; and a 
son, Robie Wilfred Tufts, lately with 
the Bank of Montreal in Wolfville, 
N.S. — Charles Howland Russell died 
Feb. 19 last, from shock caused by 
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a fall in his room which broke his leg. 
For several months he had suffered 
from heart trouble. He was born in 
New Yerk City, Dec. 14, 1851, the son 
of Charles Handy Russell, a merchant, 
engaged for many years in foreign 
commercial business in New York and 
sometime president of the National 
Bank of Commerce in that city. He 
came of distinguished ancestry. His 
paternal grandfather, Thomas Russell, 
was a major in the Revolution, who 
served with General Sullivan in the 
Rhode Island campaign. His earliest 
paternal ancestor in this country was 
John Russell, who came from England 
and was one of the first settlers in 
Woburn, which was incorporated in 
1644. In the Civil War, his cousin, 
Harry Russell, served as captain and 
aide-de-camp to Major John Hooker. 
On his mother’s side he was a lineal 
descendant of John Howland, a Pilgrim 
on the Mayflower, of whom it is reported 
in Bradford’s “‘History” that “in a 
mighty storme, a lustie yonge man 
(called John Howland) coming upon 
some occasion above ye grattings, was, 
with a seele of ye shipe throwne into 
(ye) sea; but it pleased Got yt he 
caught hold of ye top-saile halliards, 
which hung over board, & rane out at 
length; yet he held his hould (though 
he was sundrie fadomes under water) 
till he was hald up by ye same rope to 
ye brime of ye shipe againe & his life 
saved; and though he was something 
ill with it, yet he lived many years 
after, and became a profitable member 
both in church & comone wealthe.” 
In the Civil War his maternal uncle, 
Joseph Howland, was colonel of the 
16th New York Volunteers. Russell 
was fitted for College in the Rectory 
School, Hampden, Conn., under Rev. 
Charles William Everest. He took 
many prizes. In College he was a 
member of the Institute, of the D.K.E., 
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of the Hasty Pudding Club, the Natural 
History Society, and several others. 
During the Sophomore year he roomed 
with Perry Belmont. In the autumn 
of 1872 he entered the Columbia Law 
School, taking his LL.B. degreein 1874, 
and thereafter, with the exception of 
several trips to Europe, was engaged in 
the practice of law to the end of his 
life. In May, 1874, he entered the 
law office of Evarts, Southmayd & 
Choate, and in 1877 became private 
secretary to William M. Evarts, then 
Secretary of State, with whom he had 
attended the Alabama Claims Arbitra- 
tion at Geneva, in 1872. In 1880 he 
formed a partnership with Frederick 
Beach Jennings, which afterwards 
became the firm of Stetson, Tracy, 
Jennings & Russell, and which, for 
years, was one of the leading law firms 
in New York City. He was the last 
survivor of the partnership. For five 
years, 1888 to 1893, he was treasurer of 
the Harvard Club of New York City, 
and afterward served as its vice-presi- 
dent. He was also a vice-president of 
the Bar Association and a member of 
its Judiciary Committee. He was a 
director of the National Bank of Com- 
merce, a trustee of St. Luke’s Hospital, 
of the New York Public Library, the 
New York Historical Society, and a 
member of various clubs, including the 
Century, Metropolitan, and the Union. 
He was much interested in the fine arts 
and was appointed in 1908 to the Mu- 
nicipal Art Commission by Mayor 
McClellan. “He published privately, in 
1903, a life of his father entitled “‘ Me- 
moirs of Charles H. Russell, 1797-1884”; 
in 1904, an address delivered the same 
year before the Rhode Island Society of 
the Cincinnati entitled ‘‘The French 
Alliance”; and in 1908, ‘‘ A History of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
Epiphany in the City of New Yerk.” 
He was for many years senior warden 
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of this church and also a member of 
the Standing Committee of the Diocese 
of New York. On July 4, 1919, he 
was elected president of the Rhode 
Island Society of the Cincinnati, at its 
annual meeting. In 1912 he presided 
at the fortieth annual dinner of the 
Class but since then had not ap- 
peared at the Class reunions, much 
to his expressed regret, an absence 
mainly due to the precarious state 
of his health. He was a_ gentle, 
courteous, and unassuming man —a 
gentleman in the truest sense of 
that word. He was admired and 
loved by his classmates, and com- 
manded an added respect for his ex- 
pressed opinions from the very fact of 
his gentle and courteous manner in 
expressing them. Like his Pilgrim 
ancestor he became “‘a profitable mem- 
ber both in church & comone wealthe.”’ 
He was married, May 7, 1890, to 
Jane Brinsmade Potter, daughter of 
the late Right Reverend Henry C. 
Potter, Bishop of New York, and Eliza 
Jacobs Potter. He is survived by his 
wife, his two sons, Charles Howland 
Russell, Jr., Harvard, 1915, formerly on 
the staff of Ambassador Gerard in 
Berlin, 1914-16, now second secretary 
of the American Embassy at Buenos 
Aires; Henry Potter Russell, second 
lieutenant of Field Artillery in the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps, now a broker 
in New York City; and a daughter, 
Geraldine Elizabeth Russell. —George 
Alonzo Gibson died suddenly, May 
2, 1921, from an attack of angina 
pectoris, while playing his favorite 
game of billiards at the Boston 
Athletic Club. His funeral was held 
on Thursday, May 5, from the New 
Jerusalem Church on Bowdoin Street, 
Boston, and was largely attended by 
his relatives and business and social 
associates. He was born in Boston, 
Feb. 27, 1851, the son of George Martin 
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Gibson and Frances Rebecca (Esten) 
Gibson, and was in his 71st year at the 
time of his death. He prepared for 
College at the Boston Latin School and 
at the New Church School in Waltham. 
Entering Harvard with the Class, he 
passed his Freshman, Sophomore, and 
Junior years at Cambridge and his 
Senior year at Heidelberg, Germany, 
returning at the end of that year to 
receive his A.B. with his Class. Adopt- 
ing the law as his profession, he was 
graduated at the Boston University 
Law School and was admitted to the 
Massachusetts bar in 1877. Having 
an opportunity to engage in business 
advantageously, he abandoned his 
profession in 1880 and organized the 
Ivers & Pond Piano Company of 
Boston, acting as its president and 
treasurer, in which capacities he passed 
his entire business career of over forty 
years, surviving all his original part- 
ners. Outside of his business, Gibson, - 
was a devotee of hunting and fishing, 
maintaining camps in Maine and on 
Cape Cod. His clubs were the Union, 
St. Botolph, Harvard, Algonquin, 
Athletic, and the Merchants of Boston 
and the University of New York. 
December 12, 1872, he married Emily 
Ruth Dickinson, of Brooklyn, New 
York, who, with one son, Kirkland H. 
Gibson (Harvard, 1904), survives him. 
In 1873 Mr. Gibson had the honor of 
winning the ’72 Class cradle, presenting 
for that distinction his first-born son 
George, who died in his young manhood. 


1873. 
Artuur L. Warez, Sec., 
Framingham Centre. 

Frederic Washington Story died at 
Baltimore, Md., Sept. 14, 1920. He 
was the son of Isaac and Elizabeth 
B. (Woodberry) Story, and was born at 
Boston, Jan. 5, 1852. Shortly after 
graduation he went to Baltimore, where 
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he first engaged in private tutoring 
and subsequently in the practice of 
law, in which he made a specialty of 
conveyancing and equity. For many 
years he was examiner of titles for the 
city of Baltimore and was a member of 
the commission for the adaptation of 
the Torrens system to the requirements 
of Maryland. His wife and one child 
survive him. 


1874. 
C. S. Pennaiow, Sec., 
405 Sears Building, Boston. 

R. H. Dana has published, through 
Houghton Mifflin Company, ‘“ Hospit- 
able England in the Seventies.”” — 
Our Class dinner will be held at the 
Union Club, and Commencement meet- 
ing at Holworthy 4 as usual. 


1875. 
Warren A. REED, Sec., 
Brockton. 

Homer Bartlett Richardson died at 
his home in Boston, April 11, 1921, 
of heart failure. Several years ago 
he had some heart trouble, but there 
was no recurrence of it until last Sep- 
tember, when he had a severe attack. 
He partially recovered, so that he was 
able to go to his office for an hour or 
two each day, until December last 
when he had another severe attack, 
which kept him at home, and finally 
culminated in his death. He had little 
physical suffering throughout his last 
sickness. He was son of Frederic 
Lord and Mary Augusta (Bartlett) 
Richardson, born in Lowell, Feb. 26, 
1853. He fitted for College at private 
schools and at Phillips Academy, 
Andover. He studied at the Harvard 
Law School in 1876-77. Soon after- 
wards he removed to New York City, 
where he was in business until the 
death of his father, in 1898. After 


his father’s death he removed to Boston 
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and took his father’s place as treasurer 
and selling agent of the Hill Manufac- 
turing Company. He was a member 
of the University Club of New York, 
the Somerset Club of Boston, Dedham 
Country and Polo Club, the Country 
Club of Brookline, and Tedesco Coun- 
try Club. From 1907 to 1910 he was 
treasurer of the Atlantic Cotton Mills, 
Lawrence, and in 1909 became treas- 
urer of the Lewiston Bleachery and 
Dye Works. He was married in New 
York City, April 9, 1902, to Mary 
King (Upham) Clark. 


1876. 
E. H. Haroine, See., 
6 Beacon St., Boston. 

Barrett Wendell died Feb. 8, 1921. 
Son of Jacob and Mary Bertodi (Bar- 
rett) Wendell; born in Boston, Aug. 23, 
1855; prepared for College at private 
schools in New York, lastly at that of 
John Goldthwaite Adams. Entered 
Harvard College with the Class of 
1876, but because of long illness was 
obliged to postpone his graduation 
until 1877. Studied law one year at 
the Harvard Law School; one year in 
the office of Anderson and Howland, 
New York City; one year in that of 
Shattuck, Holmes, and Monroe, Bos- 
ton. In 1880 appointed instructor in 
English at Harvard College. Except 
for a part of the year 1881-82, he was 
continuously on the active teaching 
force of the College until 1917, when 
he became Professor of English, Emeri- 
Assistant Professor of English 
from September, 1888; Professor of 
English, 1898. Publications: ‘‘The 
Duchess Emilia,” 1885; ‘‘Rankell’s 
Remains,” 1887; ‘‘ English Composi- 
tion” (Lowell Institute Lectures), 
1891; ‘‘Cotton Mather” (Makers of 
America Series), 1891; ‘‘Stelligeri and 
Other Essays concerning America,” 
1893; ‘‘ William Shakespeare, a Study 


tus. 
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in Elizabethan Literature,” 1894; 
*‘Ralegh in Guiana,” a play in the 
Elizabethan manner, acted by invita- 
tion of the Department of English, 
in Sanders Theatre, Harvard College, 
March 22, 1897; ‘A Literary History 
of America,” 1900; ‘“‘Ralegh in 
Guiana,” “‘ Rosamond,” and “A Christ- 
mas Masque,” 1902; “‘The Temper of 
the Seventeenth Century in English 
Literature,” 1904; ‘‘A History of 
Literature in America” (with C. N. 
Greenough), 1904; “Liberty, Union, 
and Democracy, the National Ideals 
of America” (Lowell Institute Lec- 
tures), 1906; “‘The France of Today” 
(Lowell Institute Lectures), 1907, — 
which has been translated into French 
and into German; “The Privileged 
Classes,” 1908; ‘“‘The Mysteries of 
Education,” 1909; ‘“‘The Traditions 
of European Literature from Homer 
to Dante”’ (based on the elective course, 
known as Comparative Literature 1), 
November, 1920; a second volume, 
which would have brought the tradi- 
tions down to the end of the 19th cen- 
tury, was begun but was unfinished 
at his death; also, a few occasional ar- 
ticles in Scribner’s Magazine, the Har- 
vard Monthly, the Boston Transcript, 
and elsewhere. Trustee of the Boston 
Atheneum for some years; fellow of 
the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, 1889; member of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, 1893; trus- 
tee of the Boston Library Society, 1901; 
member of the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters, 1916. Clubs: Som- 
erset, Tavern, and Wednesday Evening, 
in Boston; Colonial, in Cambridge; 
Century, in New York. Wasin Europe 
during the summers of 1877, 1880, 
1888, and 1891, and with family on 
“Sabbatical” vacation during the 
academic year 1894-95. In California 
and elsewhere in the West during the 
summer of 1886. Lectured at the 
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University of California during the 
summer term of 1901. In 1902-03 
represented Harvard University at the 
300th Anniversary of the Bodleian 
Library, at Oxford, and was Clark 
Lecturer at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
England; during the winter of that 
year went to Egypt. In 1904-05 was 
the first of the annual lecturers in the 
Hyde Foundation at the Sorbonne and 
other French universities. In 1911 
went around the world, traveling in 
India, China, and Japan. In 1914 was 
appointed Harvard Exchange Professor 
in Berlin, but did not serve. Elected 
an Overseer of Harvard College, Com- 
mencement, 1920. In 1913 he re- 
ceived the honorary degree of Litt.D. 
from Columbia University, and in 1918 
Harvard University granted him the 
same degree. In 1920 he received the 
honorary degree of LL.D. from the 
University of Strassburg, Germany. 
Married, June 1, 1880, Edith, daughter 
of William Wintwell and Catherine 
Scollay (Curtis) Greenough, by whom 
he is survived, together with four chil-+ 
dren, — Barrett Wendell, Jr., (H.C. 
1902), Mary Barrett (Mrs. Reinier Van 
der Woude), William Greenough Wen- 
dell (H.C. 1909), and Edith (Mrs. 
Charles D. Osborne). 

Editor’s Note. As the class of 1877 
also claims Barrett Wendell as a mem- 
ber, further notes upon his life are to 
be found in Mr. Swift’s report, which 
follows. ’ 

1877. 
Linpsay SwirFt, Sec., 
Boston Public Library. 

On the evening of April 14, twenty- 
one members of the Class dined at the 
home of James Byrne, 270 Park Ave., 
New York City. These members 
were: Andrews, Bailey, Byrne, Cad- 
bury, Cate, Denny, du Fais, Gardner, 
Harris, Hosford, Lamson, Martin, Mil- 
let, Morgan, Page, Sawyer, J. W. Smith, 
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Swift, Taylor, Twitchell, and West. 
The next day, in spite of bad weather, 
several classmates, with their host, 
Parker Page, enjoyed the hospitality of 
the Baltusrol Club and tasted the joys 
of golf, planked shad, and other things. 
This is the third dinner which has been 
held in New York. — Former Judge 
R. O. Harris was, on April 22, sworn 
in as United States District Attorney 
for the District of Massachusetts. His 
office henceforth will be in the Federal 
Building, Boston. — Dexter Lyman 
Stone, after a long period of increasing 
weakness, died at Brattleboro, Vt., 
April 2, 1921. He was born at Wil- 
mington, Vt., June 16, 1853, and was 
the son of Ashley and Harriet Ann 
(Lamb) Stone. Prepared at Williston 
Seminary, he took the full course at 
College. In 1895 he received the de- 
gree of LL.M. from New York Univer- 
sity. The year after graduation from 
College, Stone was principal of the 
Wilmington, Vt., High School, and in 
1879 became a member of the Wind- 
ham County bar. After several years 
of business life he practised law in 
Philadelphia and later in New York, 
at both places in connection with 
various life insurance agencies. He 
retired from this New York practice 
and took up residence in Ridgefield, 
Conn., where he engaged in gardening 
in a small but highly successful way, 
until, in February of 1913, a fire de- 
stroyed not only his home, but nearly 
all those personal belongings around 
which so often life seems to centre. 
From this shock he never fully recov- 
ered. A severe illness in the winter 
of 1916-17 sent him to Atlantic City 
for improvemert, but his strength 
was gone and life became only a strug- 
gle. Some fifteen years ago he spent 
two summers on the Isle of Wight and 
a winter in Italy. Stone married, 


Feb. 20, 1878, Miss Anna Jerusha Miller, 
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of Philadelphia. Two daughters were 
born to them, the younger of whom 
died in infancy. His widow, with 
the older daughter, survives him. In 
spite of many difficulties in his path 
and the enfeeblement of his health, 
Stone was a cheerful soul and bore his 
troubles with great fortitude, finding 
much consolation in his garden and 
all living things about him; nothing 
could exceed the entire modesty of 
his character and the fortitude with 
which he drew toward his end. — 
Barrett Wendell died at his home in 
Boston, Feb. 8, 1921, after some years 
of gradually failing health, yet such 
was his courage that within a year of 
his death he published a notable con- 
tribution to American scholarship, 
“ The Traditions of European Literature 
from Homer to Dante,” and had well 
begun a companion volume when he 
was obliged to lay down his able and 
ever busy pen. Inasmuch as a tribute 
to Wendell appears in the present issue 
of this MaGazinE it is not necessary 
to present here more than the outlines 
of his career. He was born at Boston, 
Aug. 23, 1855, of Jacob and Mary 
Bertodi (Barrett) Wendell, a commin- 
gling of New England and New York 
Dutch ancestry. Fitted at several 
private schools in New York City, 
he entered College with the Class of 
1876, with which he remained for one 
year, joining the Class of 1877 in its 
Sophomore year, and graduating with 
it. From Harvard he held the degrees 
of A.B., and Litt.D. (1918), and from 
Columbia of Litt.D. (1913.) He 
taught English at Harvard from 1880 
until 1917, when, after having been 
Professor of English since 1898, he, 
upon his resignation, was made Pro- 
fessor Emeritus. During this busy 
life as a teacher he found or made time 
to write more than a few books. His 
life was a very full one not only in the 
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College, but in the world at large; he 
was a man withal of international 
repute, but still he was loyal to his 
Class, and his talks at our dinners 
were listened to with serious interest. 
It was not necessary at all times to 
agree with Wendell in order to honor 
and respect him; on his side he never 
cherished resentment against those 
who differed from him. He respected 
their opinions and held fast to his own 
with deep, immovable conservatism. 
Since the latest Class Report was is- 
sued, he had published what proved 
to be his last book, and last June was 
elected an Overseer of the College he 
had served so long and so well. 


1879. 
SaMvuEL C, Bennett, Sec., 
; 10 Tremont St., Boston. 

John Gavin Morris died in Boston 
April 14, 1921. He was the son of 
Patrick and Mary Morris, 
and was born in Boston March 26, 
1856. He prepared for College at the 
Boston Latin School and was admitted 
to Harvard in July, 1875. After he was 
graduated in June, 1879, he entered 
the Harvard Medical School in the fall 
of that year and was graduated in 
June, 1882, when he received his degree 
cf M.D. He began to practise medi- 
cine in Boston, and continued to do so 
thereafter. He was a member of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society, and 
for many years one of the visiting phy- 
sicians on the staff of St. Elizabeth’s 
Hospital. At a later period he was 
medical examiner for the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society and also for the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York. He was a member of the 
Harvard Club of Boston, the Harvard 
Club of New York, the Suffolk District 
Medical Society, the Boston Medical 
Association, and both the Massachu- 
setts and the American ~ Medical 


(Gavin) 
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Associations. He was never married. 
— Sylvester is teaching Latin at the 
English High School in Boston. He 
was one of the “dollar a year” men 
in Washington during the war. — 
Kidder lives in Boston, or in South- 
borough in the summer. His perma- 
nent address is 115 Devonshire St., 
Boston. — Harlow usually spends the 
winter in Florida or elsewhere in the 
South, and the summer among the 
Thousand Islands. His permanent 
address is still at Syracuse, N.Y.— 
Dodge is treasurer of the Harvard Club 
of Washington. — Grannis is living in 
Santa Barbara, Cal. — Preston is living 
at 330 North Jackson St., Glendale, 
Cal., where he has a house and grounds 
which occupy much of his time. — The 
“‘missing’’ members of the Class are 
B. F. Bailey, J. E. Bonner, A. H. 
Bowen, B. F. Carver, 5S. K. Lewis, 
J. M. Miles, G. S. Miller, J. J. Thomp- 
son, J. Vaughn. There are 152 mem- 
bers whose addresses are known. Re- 
plies to the circular letter sent out some 
time ago in preparation for a Class 
Report have been received from only a 
few. — During recent months members 
of the Class have dined together at the 
Harvard Club of Boston on the third 
Wednesday of the month. — Hol- 
worthy 18 will be open as usual for the 
Class on Commencement Day. It 
is expected that according to custom 
the Class will dine at the University 
Club, Boston, this year. 


1881. 
Rev. Jonn W. Suter, Sec., 
24 Chestnut St., Boston. 

Berry is a commander of the Legion 
of Honor.— The preliminary notice of 
events in connection with the 40th 
Reunion went out in April. The re- 
turns give promise of a large attend- 
ance. — The Class Report is in press,’ 
with a chance, printers willing, of% 
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publication in time for the June meet- 
ings. — Dudley Bowditch Fay died at 
Boston Feb. 7, 1921. Fay was born 
at Boston, Jan. 31, 1860, the son of 
Richard Sullivan and Elizabeth (Bow- 
ditch) Fay. He was prepared for 
College at Hopkinson’s. His life has 
been a quiet and retired one, lived 
largely in the circle of his family and a 
few intimates. His business activity 
was confined to the care of trust prop- 
erty. His avocations, since boyhood, 
were in connection with the out-of- 
door life of nature, and with collec- 
tions, testified to by his membership 
in the Canaveral Club of Florida, and 
in the Numismatic Society of London. 
His wife and seven children survive 
him. 


1882. 
Henry W. CunninGcuaM, Sec., 
851 Marlborough St., Boston. 

Chief Justice W. I. McCoy, of the 
Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, has been chosen a vice- 
president of the Harvard Club of 
Washington. — Prof, J. H. Beale, of 
the Harvard Law School, who has leave 
of absence for the half-year, has been 
in England, delivering six lectures on 
“Legal Liability” at Cambridge, and 
has been honored with the degree of 
LL.D. by that University. — Robert L. 
Buell, ’19, who is an organizer of the 
“Mission Harvard” that is helping 
to reconstruct devastated France, is 
a son of our late classmate, George C. 
Buell. —Franklin Arthur Dakin died 
suddenly of heart disease at Haverford, 
Pa., April 26, 1921, in his 63d year. 
He was born at Natick, Nov. 22, 1858, 
fitted for College at the high schools of 
that town and of Newton. He was 
a good scholar, graduating No. 8 in 
the Class, with honors in classics, and 
was among the early members of the 
Phi Beta Kappa. For eleven years 
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after graduation he taught French and 
Latin at the St. Johnsbury (Vt.) 
Academy, a typical New England 
academy of high standards. In 1893 
he was appointed classical master of 
the Haverford School, a private fitting 
school at Haverford, Pa., acecommodat- 
ing about 120 boys. This has been 
his life-work and in it he has been emi- 
nently successful. Haverford College 
gave him the degree of A.M. in 1894, 
and he had been president of the Classi- 
cal Club of Philadelphia, and vice- 
president of the Classical Association 
of the Middle States. He was married 
in 1884 to Estella True, of Natick, and 
had one daughter, who graduated from 
Wellesley in 1907 and is now the 
wife of A. L. Dewees, of Haverford. 
Through all these years Dakia had kept 
his old home at Natick, going there 
as often as he could, and spending 
his vacations there, with tne exception 
of one or two summer irips to Europe. 
He was an excellent teacher aad a 
man of exemplary character, conscien- 
tious and devotea in all his undertak- 
ings. He had been a member of the 
Class Committee since 1882, 


1883. 
FrepDERICK NIcHOLs, Sec., 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

John Downer Pennock died at his 
home in Syracuse, N.Y., of heart 
rupture, on March 11, 1921. The son 
of Samuel McMaster and Alma (Tin- 
ker) Pennock, he was born, Aug. 16, 
1860, at Morristown, Vt., whence his 
parents removed, when he was seven 
years old, to Somerville, and at the 
High School of that place he prepared 
for Harvard. At graduation he stood 
No. 117 in the Class, received Honor- 
able Mention in Chemistry, and ranked 
among those to whom Disquisitions 
were assigned. Owing to the fact 
that he lived at home during the first 
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two years of his College life, his ac- 
quaintance with the Class was some- 
what restricted, but a little circle of 
close friends grew to love and re- 
spect the handsome, black-haired, red- 
cheeked boy, so studious, serious, and 
high-principled. In his Junior year 
he roomed with J. M. Witmer. He 
spent the year after graduation at 
Harvard, studying chemistry and filling 
the position of proctor, and in Novem- 
ber, 1884, became assistant chemist of 
the Solvay Process Co. of Syracuse, 
N.Y., manufacturers of soda ash, with 
which great business he was to be as- 
sociated for the remaining 37 years of 
his life. He became chief chemist in 
1886 and 1903 of both the Solvay and 
Semet-Solvay Companies respectively, 
and at his death was general manager. 
Pennock ranked high among the chem- 
ists of the country, and represented 
the United States Government at the 
Fifth International Congress of Ap- 
plied Chemistry held in Berlin, in 
1903. In 1887 and 1897 he visited 
Europe, to study the various methods 
of alkali manufacture, and in 1904 he 
represented the Belgian Government 
on the Jury of Awards, Chemical Sec- 
tion, at the St. Louis Exposition. He 
filled a large place in the industrial 
and social life of Syracuse, and re- 
sponded to every demand upon his 
public or private services, like the good 
and generous citizen that he was. 
Among Syracuse organizations he be- 
longed to the Citizens’ Club, Century 
Club, Technology Club, Harvard Club, 
University Club, Country Club, Onon- 
daga, Bellevue, and Skaneateles Coun- 
try Clubs, Chemical Society, Chamber 
of Commerce, Automobile Club, and 
Onondaga Historical Association. He 
was the first president of the Solvay 
Bank and served as president of the 
Sewer Board. During the World 
War he was a member of the Council 
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of National Defense, in charge of the 
Alkali Division, and spent much time 
in Washington. He was placed on 
the Executive Board of the American 
Chemical Alliance, and had much to 
do with the formation of the Allied 
Chemical and Dye Corporation, com- 
posed of five of the largest chemical 
manufacturing companies in the coun- 
try. He held membership in the 
American Institute of Mining En- 
gineers, American Chemical Society, 
American Electro-Chemical Society, 
Society of Chemical Industry, Arche- 
ological Institute of America, Harvard 
Club of New York, and the George 
Junior Republic Association since 1899, 
being a trustee and a member of the 
executive board of the last-named. 
Pennock was always a loyal and en- 
thusiastic son of Harvard and his 
interest in her progress was manifested 
in many ways. He was instrumental 
in securing the new chemical labora- 
tories for the University, and was a 
member of the Endowment Fund 
Committee for his section. He was 
married, June 17, 1890, to Eunice 
Amelia Bagg, who survives him with 
three daughters and one son, the latter, 
John Winthrop Pennock, being at 
present in the Medical School. — A. C. 
Burrage was elected president of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
on Jan. 8. During the past year he 
has arranged at the Horticultural Hall 
in Boston monthly exhibits of orchids 
sent from his greenhouses at Beverly, 
as the blooms came into flower at 
the different seasons, and these dis- 
plays have been enjoyed and studied 
by more than 50,000 people. He has 


_made great efforts to acquaint the 


community with these most beautiful 
of exotic plants, and the proper meth- 
ods of their cultivation and care. — 
Arthur Lyman was elected, on Jan. 22, 
chairman of the Massachusetts Demo- 
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cratic State Committee. —C. P. Perin’s 
part in the great work in India, one 
of the romances of modern industry, 
which has resulted in the creation of 
Jamsheedpur, a town of nearly 100,000 
inhabitants with great iron and steel 
works, where in the year 1908 was 
only ‘a barren stretch of scrub 
jungle,” is reviewed in the London 
Times by Sir Valentine Chirol. The 
latter says: ‘‘It is a somewhat chasten- 
ing reflection that the creation of the 
one great metallurgical industry in 
India has been due, not to British, 
but to Indian capital and enterprise, 
assisted in the earliest and most critical 
stages, not by British, but by American 
technical skill. Had it not been created 
when it was, our Syrian and Meso- 
potamian campaigns could never have 
been fought to their victorious issue, 
as at that juncture Jamsheedpur could 
alone supply the rails for the construc- 
tion of the railways essential to the 
rapid success of those great military 
operations.” Lord Chelmsford, Vice- 
roy of India, acknowledged the Gov- 
ernment’s debt in similar words: 
“T can hardly imagine,” he said, “‘ what 
we should have done if the Tata Com- 
pany had not been able to give us 
steel rails, which have provided not 
only for Mesopotamia, but for Egypt, 
Palestine, and East Africa.’’ Perin 
certainly has ‘‘deserved well of his 
country,” and has helped to defend 
her liberties as effectively as if he had 
commanded a division in France. He 
is a member of the new Alumni Com- 
mittee on Service. 


1884. 
T. K. Cummins, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

R. P. Perkins is among those sug- 
gested for nomination as candidates for 
the Board of Overseers to be voted for 
on Commencement Day. 
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1885. 
Henry M. Wits, Sec., 
10 State St., Boston. 

At the close of the session of the 
Vermont House of Representatives the 
members presented Speaker F. S. 
Billings with a hand-wrought silver 
bowl; Billings is a candidate for 
Director of the Harvard Alumni Asso- 
ciation. — Dr. W. S. Thayer has 
resigned his professorship at Johns 
Hopkins University Medical School and 
his connection with the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital. — R. W. Boyden has been 
continued by the present Administra- 
tion as the American representative 
on the Reparations Committee; he 
has been mentioned as the possible 
representative of the United States on 
the Allied Council and was last heard 
from voyaging down the Danube from 
Vienna on his way to Constantinople. 
— G. R. Nutter, as president of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, is 
chairman of the Massachusetts Com- 
mittee named by the governors of the 
New England States to study the rail- 
road situation concerning freight rates. 
— H. M. Williams is one of the candi- 
dates nominated for the Harvard 
Board of Overseers. — E. B. Young is 
president of the Harvard Club of Min- 
nesota and a member of the Council 
of the Associated Harvard Clubs. — 
An informal Class luncheon, attended 
by fifteen men, was tendered at the 
Harvard Club, Boston, April 27, to 
the Class Ivy Orator, E. L. Thayer, 
now of Santa Barbara, Cal. — The 
bill for the relief of railroads under 
the Transportation Act, known as 
the Winslow Bill, was signed by Presi- 
dent Wilson Feb. 26; S. E. Winslow 
is now the chairman of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 


Commerce, succeeding Congressman 
Esch. — Walter Atherton has been 
appointed architect of the new 
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Y.M.C.A. building at Norwich, Conn. 
He is also remodeling the Y.M.C.A. 
building at Fitchburg. — The address 
of the W. B. Rand Co., of which W. B. 
Rand is president, has been changed 
to 289 Congress St., Boston. — The 
address of G. W. Fishback is now Mon- 
tecito, Santa Barbara, Cal. — Henry 
Walter Jones, the son of Henry E. and 
Susan A. (Morrison) Jones, was born 
in Cambridge, Nov. 2, 1860. He pre- 
pared for College at the Cambridge 
High School and entered with the Class 
of ’83, but on account of delicate health, 
from which he suffered through life, 
had to drop out and joined ’85 as a 
Junior, graduating with the Class. 
In College he was a member of the 
Hasty Pudding Club. He engaged in 
business with his father’s old firm, C. L. 
Jones & Co., soap manufacturers, at 
Cambridge, with which he was asso- 
ciated directly or indirectly until it 
went out of business in 1902. Later, 
when his health permitted, he was for 
short periods with Rhoades & Rich- 
mond, bond dealers, of New York, 
and with the Boston Incandescent 
Lamp Company. From 1907 until 
his death, on March 25, 1921, he was 
associated with the Harvard Alumni 
Bulletin in various business capacities, 
finally as business manager. His work 
contributed largely toward its success. 
He died after a short illness at his home 
in Cambridge. He had never married. 


1886. 
Tuos. T1LEston Batpwrn, Sec., 
201 Devonshire St., Boston. 

The Thirty-Fifth Reunion will be 
held in June. On Sunday, June 19, 
the members of the Class will meet at 
the Harvard Club in Boston and go by 
automobiles to F. C. Hood’s estate in 
Marion, returning to Boston .Monday 
afternoon. Tuesday, Class Day. 
Wednesday, June 22, the Yale baseball 
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game in the afternoon, and in the eve- 
ning the Class Dinner at the Harvard 
Club. Thursday, June 23, Commence- 
ment Day, Class spread, and Com- 
mencement Exercises of the Alumni 
Association. — The thirteenth annual 
Class Luncheon was held at the Har- 
vard Club, Boston, Feb. 19. Twenty- 
seven men were present: W. L. Allen, 
T. T. Baldwin, P. G. Bolster, G. G. 
Bradford, F. S. Churchill, A. D. Claflin, 
E. B. Gray, Courtenay Guild, Binney 
Gunnison, Edward Hamlin, M. G. 
Haughton, F. C. Hood, G. F. Jewett, 
F. A. Kendall, F. B. Mallory, J. M. 
Merriam, F. J. Moors, E. H. Nichols, 
G. R. Parsons, C. A. Pratt, M. W. 
Richardson, Odin Roberts, W. H. 
Slocum, W. L. Smith, W. B. Water- 
man, F. C. Weld, G. W. Woodbury. 
Churchill presided. A vote was passed 
authorizing the Class Committee, 
after conference with the New York 
members of the Class, to fill the va- 
cancy in the Committee caused by 
the death of Howard Taylor. The 
Secretary made a report of Class news 
since last Commencement. Hood and 
Roberts spoke of the plans for our 
Thirty-Fifth Reunion, and Hood re- 
ported on the Class finances. Nichols 
told of the athletic situation at Cam- 
bridge. M. W. Richardson, head 
master of the Girls’ High School, Bos- 
ton, made an interesting address on 
high-school education for girls. Ken- 
dall told about the work of the 
Framingham Public Library, of which 
he is a trustee. W. L. Smith, scout 
executive at Brockton, gave an en- 
thusiastic account of the Boy Scouts. 
Parsons, president of the Harvard 
Club of Rhode Island, Gunnison, 
Professor of Public Speaking at Wes- 
leyan, Bradford, and Merriam spoke 
briefly. — Walter Graham is steel 
expert of the United States Tariff 
Commission. — A. B. Houghton is a 
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member of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington. — Dr. J. M. 
Thompson is resident physician at the 
Essex County Hospital, Cedar Grove, 
N.J.— New addresses: Walter Gra- 
ham, 3311 McKinley St., Chevy Chase, 
D.C.; Dr. J. M. Thompson, Essex 
County Hospital, Cedar Grove, N.J. 


1887. 
FrepeErickK S. Meap, Sec., 
Harvard University. 

Charles Sproull Thompson was born 
in New York City, Oct. 29, 1864. 
He came to Harvard from Topsham, 
Maine, having received his preliminary 
training at the Phillips Andover Acad- 
emy. Though not particularly dis- 
tinguished as a student in the pre- 
scribed work of his Freshman year, 
he began, early in his Sophomore year, 
to give evidence of unusual capacity 
for the amassing and correlating of 
facts, for careful thinking and accurate 
and forceful expression. His Class 
record was one of rapid and steady 
advance until, in the record for his 
Senior year, his name appeared first 
upon the rank list. He won honorable 
mention at graduation in the four widely 
separated departments of Philosophy, 
Political Economy, Natural History 
and English Composition, and, if he 
had chosen an academic career, might 
easily have won distinction in any one 
of those fields. But he was one of 
a small group of students who were 
impressed by an address of the late 
Charles Francis Adams, then president 
of the Union Pacific Railroad, on “ Rail- 
roading as a Profession for College 
Graduates”; and he entered, soon after 
graduation, the services of the Illinois 
Central Railroad and remained in 
that service for thirty years. He was 
first located in Chicago as freight con- 
tracting agent, was transferred in 1900 
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to Dallas, as commercial agent for the 
State of Texas, was transferred to 
a similar position in Milwaukee in 
1906, and in 1912 became General 
Agent for the Illinois Central Railroad 
in charge of their offices in St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. When the rail-_ 
roads went into the hands of the Gov- 
ernment, in 1917, Thompson gave up 
his position and retired on a pension. 
But though not in vigorous health he 
went to France in 1918 and rendered 
active service as a Y.M.C.A. secretary; 
and after his return was appointed to 
work for the Red Cross in the North- 
west, to create interest as a lecturer in 
health and welfare activities in locali- 
ties suffering from ignorance, disease, 
or catastrophe. Failing health com- 
pelled him in December last to resign 
this work, and he went for treatment 
about January 1 to the home of his 
brother, Dr. John Thompson, in Ban- 
gor, Maine, where he died January 30. 
He was married April 20, 1901, to 
Ruth Gage Frost, formerly of Arling- 
ton, and was happy in his wife, three 
daughters, and two sons, all of whom 
survive him. Though his life was iden- 
tified so largely with a single corpora- 
tion, he found time in his brief summer 
vacations for exploring and mountain- 
eering in the Canadian Rockies and 
Selkirks, and was able to write and 
lecture interestingly on his various 
expeditions. In 1894 he won the de- 
gree of A.M. from the University of 
Chicago. By his death there is re- 
moved from the world a brilliant intel- 
lect, a tireless worker, and a man who 
was always proud of his college and 
unfailingly loyal to hisfriends. F.C.S. 


1888. 
G. R. Putsirer, Sec., 
412-418 Barristers Hall, Boston. 
C. N. Cogswell’s address is 6 Beacon 
St., Room 1001, Boston. F. L. Tean’s 
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address is 10 Cedar St., Worcester. 
— Herbert Haviland Field died in 
Zurich, Switzerland, April 6, 1921. 
Field was internationally known as a 
zodlogist and founder of the Concilium 
Bibliographicum at Zurich. In addi- 
tion to his A.B. degree he had received 
the degree of A.M. from Harvard in 
1889 and Ph.D. in 1891. He had also 
received degrees from the Universities 
of Freiburg, Leipzig, and Paris. He 
was an honorary assistant at the 
Museum of Comparative Zodlogy in 
Harvard in 1902. He had published 
many works on embryology and zodl- 
ogy. He had served the United 
States during the war on the Purchas- 
ing Board in Switzerland and was also 
an adviser of the American Commission 


to Negotiate Peace. — Francis Knowles . 


has been connected with the Judge 
Advocate’s Department in Washington 
and is now practising law in New York 
City; address, 258 Broadway. — R. B. 
Mahany has resigned from the Inter- 
national Committee on Emigration 
and Immigration. — B. C. Schermer- 
horn’s address is 110 William Street, 
New York City. — F. H. Whipple has 
spent a considerable part of the winter 
in Florida recuperating from a rather 
severe illness. He reports a marked 
improvement. — The Boston members 
of the Class had informal dinners at 
the Harvard Club, Feb. 11, April 11, 
and April 8, with attendance of twenty- 
six, thirty, and eighteen men respec- 
tively. The New York members held 
a luncheon at the Harvard Club of 
New York Saturday, March 26. 
Seventeen men were present. 


1891. 


A. J. Garceav, Sec., 
14 Ashburton Place, Boston. 


Notices have been sent out descrip- 
tive of our Thirtieth Anniversary cele- 
bration. 


The Committee of Arrange- 
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ments will appreciate prompt evidence 
of intention to attend. — A. M. Little 
is at U. S. Grant Hotel, San Diego, 
Cal. He may settlethere. At present 
his address is care of Walter Channing, 
Jr., 50 Congress St., Boston. — Dr. 
C. A. Whiting’s address is 54 West 52d 
St., New York City. — W. R. Sears has 
moved to 940 Exchange Bldg., Boston. 
— Rev. J. E. Frame is in Palestine, 
tc return in September. — Kenneth 
Brown is in Europe; address, care of 
Guaranty Trust Co., 1 Rue des 
Italiens, Paris, France. —S. H. Leon- 
ard is at 17 Rue Boissonade, Paris, 
and not No. 9 as reported. — J. T. 
Bass will go to the Near East again in 
June. 


1892. 
ALLEN R. BENNER, Sec., 
Andover. 

Dr. William MacDonald’s address 
is 408 West 20th St., New York City. 
— Nettelton Neff announces his asso- 
ciation as secretary and treasurer with 
the General Battery and Supply Co., 
Railway Exchange Building, Chicago, 
Ill. — Charles Garrison is no longer 
connected with the Kapo Manufactur- 
ing Co. His home address is 5 Acacia 
St., Cambridge. — W. B. Greenleat’s 
address is in care of the Animate Toy 
Co., 30 North 15th St., East Orange, 
N.J. His home address is 27 North 
Grove St., East Orange, N.J. — H. 
McK. Landon has returned to active 
business. He is vice-president and 
chairman of the executive committee 
of the Fletcher Savings and Trust Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


1893. 
SAMUEL F. BatcHeELper, Sec., 
720 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 
A novel dinner on the “cafeteria” 
plan was arranged by Pres. C. H. Fiske 


- for the New England Association of ’93 
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at the Harvard Club, Boston, on Jan. 
20, 1921. Cullinan and Goodrich 
represented New York classmates, and 
both spoke interestingly. A poem 
by J. R. Webster was read by A. P. 
Stone, Brabrook described some of 
his experiences in Western mining- 
camps, and Dodge supplied choice 
apothegms. Fearing’s contribution 
was especially appreciated. — Beal is 
with the Wells Construction Company, 
building contractors, at 237 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. — Cummings has 
opened a new office for the practice of 
architecture at 8 Beacon St., Boston, 
residence, 6 Joy St., Boston. — Far- 
quhar has changed his address from 
Santa Monica, Cal., to California Club, 
Los Angeles. — Fraser has removed 
from New York City and is president 
of the Southwest Gem & Jewelry Com- 
pany, at 426 Metropolitan Building, 
Los Angeles, Cal. — Frizell has been 
for the past year instructor in mathe- 
matics at the Massachusetts Nautical 
Training School, Boston, but has now 
severed his connections. — Hubbell 
has been for the past fourteen years in 
the Department of Inspection of Motor 
Vehicles at the State House, Boston. 
He is now senior member of the staff 
and president of the Association of 
Inspectors. — Hume has left Indianap- 
olis for Pasadena, Cal., address, R.F.D. 
13 Box 89, Los Angeles, Cal. — Martin 
has succeeded Melville E. Stone as 
general manager of the Associated 
Press, 51 Chambers St., New York 
City. He has been for several years 
assistant general manager, and for the 
past year acting general manager. 
His home address is changed to Law- 
rence Park West, Bronxville, N.Y. — 
Nash reports: ‘“‘I have been retired to 
private life. In the campaign of 1919, 
when I was a candidate for reélection 
as city magistrate, I was endorsed by 
the ‘Drys.’ This, together with a 
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Republican landslide, did me up. The 
result is that I am practising law at 
44 Court St., Brooklyn, N.Y. It may 
interest you to know I have now made 
Mattapoisett a permanent home (con- 
tinuing my citizenship in New York), 
and that more or less of my time each 
week is spent in Massachusetts.” — 
H. P. Nowell, long reported “lost,” 
writes from Government Army Store, 
1735 O'Farrell St., San Francisco: 
“Pronounced dead by doctors in De- 
cember, I was shoveling coal on a loco- 
motive the following August; then I 
handled the pumping plant and finally 
I was made construction foreman. 
Then I did some work for the Govern- 
ment, and since have been in charge of 
stock at headquarters, financial man 
and acting branch manager for the 
Government.” — Pressey has removed 
from Woodstock, Vt., and become edi- 
tor of the Gazette, Schenectady, N.Y. — 
Robb is with the Anglo-American Com- 
merical Corporation, G.M.B.H., at 
9 Gdébenstrasse, Cologne, Germany; 
but his permanent address remains 
care of Brown, Shipley & Co., 128 Pall 
Mall, London S.W., England. — A. P. 
Stone has been appointed to succeed 
Charles Almy, ’72, as Justice of the 
Third District Court of Eastern Middle- 
sex, having been first special justice 
there for the past twelve years. He 
has formed a law partnership with 
Mason H. Stone, °07, at 27 State St., 
Boston. — E. S. Townsend has re- 
moved his law office from 24 Milk St., 
to 2 Park Square, Boston; residence, 
Cranston, R.I. — Walcott writes: ‘‘I 
have sold my home in Nutley, N.J., and 
moved to New York. Fora year now, 
I have been living at 850 Park Avenue, 
and, as I have a lease for four years 
more, hope to sit tight through the 
worst of the rental troubles. My busi- 
ness address remains unchanged — 58 
Worth St., N.Y., vice-president of the 
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Hunter (cotton) Manufacturing & 
Commission Company.” — Wolfson re- 
signed as principal of the High School 
of Commerce, New York City, on 
July 1, 1920, and is, now in charge of 
the export department of the Hart- 
mann Trunk Company at 45 East 34th 
St., with home address at 134 West 
13th St., New York City. 


1894. 
E. K. Ranp, Sec. 
107 Lake View Avenue, Cambridge. 

The Class will hold its reunion as 
usual on Commencement Day in 
Stoughton 23. The evening before 
there will be a dinner at the estate of 
S. M. Williams in Wellesley. Further 
particulars will be found in the Secre- 
tary’s circular.— On Feb. 14 P. R. 
Turnure received through General Col- 
lardet, Military Attaché of the French 
Embassy in Washington, the Cross of 
the Legion of Honor, for ‘‘eminent 
services rendered to France during the 
World War.” Turnure was in charge 
of the American Hospital in Paris in 
1915. He served for two years in 
the Surgeon-General’s office in Wash- 
ington and was later again in France 
as a major in the Medical Corps, 
U.S.A. — A. E. Bailey, formerly Direc- 
tor of Religious Education at Worcester 
Academy, is now Professor of Religious 
Art and Archeology at the School of 
Religious Education, Boston Univer- 
sity. — M. Ostheimer was appointed, 
on Feb. 24, diagnostician and consult- 
ant of the Bureau of Health of Phila- 
delphia, succeeding Dr. W. M. Welch, 
the first to occupy this position. He 
has final decision in all cases of con- 
tagious disease in the city. —J. R. 
Oliver is chairman of the Committee 
on Criminal Law and Procedure in 
Europe of the American Institute of 
Criminal Law and Criminology. — 
G. C. Fiske, Professor of Latin at the 
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University ‘of Wisconsin, is spending 
the year in Europe. He has delivered 
at the American Academy in Rome 
a course of lectures on “‘Roman Relig- 
ion.” —G. Oenslager is traveling in 
Japan. — E. K. Rand has been elected 
a vice-president of the American Philo- 
logical Association. — D. A. Ellis is a 
special lecturer at Harvard for the 
year 1920-21 in Public School Admin- 
istration. — F. S. Dunn, Professor of 
Latin at the University of Oregon, has 
been elected a member of the Council 
of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors. — E. F. Edgett has 
given to the dramatic collection at 
Harvard College Library a valuable 
card catalogue which he has compiled, 
listing the plays produced in Boston 
from 1876 to 1913. He has also pre- 
sented the library with a number of 
volumes containing notes and news- 
paper clippings giving theatrical an- 
nouncements that have appeared in 
the Boston papers from 1876 to 1908. — 
The law firm of which G. T. Weitzel is 
a member has now the style of Good- 
win, Weitzel & Bresnahan, Mills Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C.— Mr. and 
Mrs. L. I. Prouty have been traveling in 
California. — Mr. and Mrs. C. T. Kel- 
ler are traveling in Europe, to return 
by the middle’ of June. Keller is 
manager of the firm of Lybrans, Ross 
Bros. & Montgomery, accountants and 
auditors, 261 Franklin St., Boston. — 
G. L. Swendsen, from whom the Secre- 
tary has not heard since 1914, writes 
from the office of Fresno Irrigation 
District, 607 Bank of Italy Building, 
Fresno, Cal.: “‘During the past six or 
seven years I have been so absorbed 
in work generally on the frontier, that 
I have given but little attention to 
any matters except strictly profes- 
sional duties. During all of that time 
I have been in responsible charge of a 
lot of construction work in connection 
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with irrigation developments, and only 
about six months ago did I again 
identify myself with the civilized world 
and took charge of the operation of the 
irrigation project, serving a large area 
of very valuable lands around the city 
of Fresno. This vicinity, as you may 
have observed from the press, is re- 
puted to be the most prosperous section 
in America. It is certainly a hummer. 
I am, I presume, like most of the others 
of our Class, getting along in years, and 
I am reminded of the fact when I ob- 
serve my son Harold, already graduated 
from Stanford in the Class of 1920 and 
successfully started in business with 
one of the permanent California insti- 
tutions. Should any of the ’94 boys 
happen to come to California and can 
spare the time, I should be very happy, 
indeed, to show them the wonders of 
this great fruit-producing section of our 
State.””— The Class Baby has ar- 
rived at the age of matrimony. He 
married Miss Mary Lillian Beck on 
March 19 at Brookline. 


1895. 
F. H. Nasu, Sec., 
80 State St., Boston. 

Classmates are requested to send to 
the Secretary voluntarily any news 
about themselves or others which they 
think will be of interest, or any changes 
of address. — At Commencement the 
Class headquarters will be at Hollis 20. 
Classmates will find a simple lunch 
there instead of in the general tent. — 
W. DuB. Brookings has recently re- 
turned from a trip through the North- 
west in behalf of the Union Bag & 
Paper Corporation, investigating pulp- 
wood areas and power possibilities. 
He is now in charge of a department 
just created in the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce at Washington, 
known as the Department of Raw 
Materials, which covers principally the 
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industries of lumber, coal, and oil. — 
H. A. Bull is still practising law in 
Buffalo, but he has moved his law 
offices from 616 Erie County Savings 
Bank Building to 542-544 Prudential 
Building. — W. W. Caswell has sev- 
ered his connection with Arthur D. 
Little, Inc., and is now one of the trus- 
tees of Caswell & Woods, Associates, 
with offices at 55 Congress St., Boston. 
This is an organization which has just 
been formed -to make investigations 
and render reliable and disinterested 
advice to financial institutions upon 
the management and operation of in- 
dustrial enterprises. — H. H. Chamber- 
lin wishes the Secretary to make the 
following corrections of the news printed 
about him in the last issue of the 
Grapustes’ Macazne: He was not 
connected with the Red Cross dur- 
ing the war, but was chairman of the 
Worcester Committee of the Italian 
War Relief Fund of America. In 
no way, shape, or form has he been 
engaged in propaganda for any for- 
eign country whatever. He has writ- 
ten sundry articles in advocacy of 
Italian possession of Fiume, but en- 
tirely of his own volition, believing 
that the interests of the free peoples of 
the Entente coincide with those of our 
own country. — W. W. Comfort has 
been proposed by the Harvard Alumni 
Association as a candidate for Overseer. 
He is president of Haverford College, 
Haverford, Pa.—C. M. Flandrau 
sailed from New York March 1 for 
a sojourn of several months in Europe. 
The Secretary understands that he 
intends to spend most of his time in 
France and Spain. — At the third 
concert of the Boston Musical Associa- 
tion, March 23, in Jordan Hall, Boston, 
D. G. Mason’s sonata for clarinet and 
piano was played. This was the 
American composition selected by the 
committee. — Harvey Officer has left 
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the Order of the Holy Cross. He gives 
as his reason the fact that he found 
himself increasingly out of sympathy 
with the aims and ideals of the Order. 
— Dr. E. W. Ryerson’s address is now 
920 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. —H. W. Smith’s permanent address 
is Papeete, Tahiti, via San Francisco. — 
H. B. Spencer was during the war direc- 
tor of the Division of Purchases of the 
United States Railroad Administra- 
tion. He is now president of the Fruit 
Growers’ Express Co., Munsey Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. —C. S. Vroo- 
man has recently been appointed by 
the American Farm Bureau Associa- 
tion as head of its project to donate 
corn to feed the starving people of 
Europe, Armenia, and China. He will 
make his. headquarters n Chicago 
and will work out plans for delivery of 
the corn free on cars at country ship- 
ping stations, according to the Farm 
Bureau announcement. Vrooman, it 
will be remembered, was; Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture from August, 
1914, until he resigned in December, 
1918. — Robert Walcott, who has 
been acting as second special justice 
of the third district.court of Eastern 
Middlesex County, has been nominated 
to be first special justice to succeed 
A. P. Stone, ’93. 


1896. 

J. J. Hayes, Sec., 

30 State St., Boston. 
G. N. Lewis, Dean of Chemistry of 
the University of California, has received 
the William H. Nichols Medal from the 
New York section of the American 
Chemical Society for his paper, “The 
Third Law of Thermodynamics.” — C. R. 
Wilson is secretary and treasurer of 
the English-Speaking Union, Wash- 
ington, D.C.—Rev. J. C. Ward, 
rector of the Grace Episcopal Church, 
Buffalo, N.Y., has been elected Bishop 
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of the Erie Diocese of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. —Edmund Eltinge 
Van der Burgh died at Phenix, Ari- 


zona, March 19, 1921. He was born 
at Fall River, October 5, 1874, and was 
the son of David Williams and Kather- 
ine Van der Burgh. He prepared for 
College at the B. M. C. Durfee High 
School of Fall River. He left College 
after the Freshman year and was in 
the cotton business, also in a gold mine 
in Alaska, and in later years in the auto- 
mobile business. During the war he 
served as an officer in the U. S. Navy 
Transport Service. — Plans for the 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary Reunion have 
been perfected. The celebration starts 
on Sunday, June 19, and officially ends 
on Commencement Day, June 23. 
Detailed circulars describing all these 
events have already been sent out to 
the Class. As a result of the replies to 
the Class Report, the Secretary has 
received numerous changes in addresses; 
the list is too long to give here. These 
changes will be shown in the Report, 
which we hope will be issued before 
Commencement Day. 


1897. 

Epcar H. We ts, Sec., 

27 West 44th St., New York. 

There will be an informal dinner of 
the Class at the Algonquin Club, 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston, on Com- 
mencement eve, Wednesday, June 22, 
at 7 o'clock. A large attendance is 
important, for there will be a discussion 
of plans for the 25th anniversary. — A 
number of members of the Class had an 
informal dinner at the Harvard Club 
of New York on March 25. Hallowell 
presided. Many views were expressed 
as to the 25th anniversary program. 
It is evident, however, that the Class 
intends to raise the usual anniversary 
fund of $100,000 to present to the 
College on Commencement Day, 1922. 
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This has been an annual custom since 
1904. An additional sum will be neces- 
sary to pay for the anniversary, for 
the printing and distribution of the 
Report, and for other incidental mat- 
ters. The amount which is necessary 
in excess of $100,000, is not certain. 
All that is certain is that it would be 
well for the members of the Class to 
be thinking over the problem and to 
send to the chairman of the Class 
Committee, N. P. Hallowell, 44 State 
St., Boston, any suggestions which may 
occur to them. Those present at the 
dinner were: Angier, Bliss, Burlin- 
game, Byrd, Cheever, Cotton, Crocker, 
Dean, E. V. Dexter, Forbes, Gannett, 
Godfrey, Hallowell, Jenkins, Kinni- 
cutt, J. L. Little, Mitchell, Nichols, 
J. D. Phillips, Read, Scaife, Sleeper, 
Straus, Thacher, Thompson, Thomson, 
F. M. Weld, and Wells. — The remarks 
of R. P. Angier, Dean of Freshmen at 
Yale, at the Alumni University Day on 
Feb. 22, were printed in the Alumni 
Bulletin of March 3. — M. S. Barber is 
with the firm of Irving & Casson, in- 
terior decorators, Copley Sq., Boston. 
—H. A. Butler’s present address is 
710 Stambaugh Bldg., Youngstown, O. 
— David Cheever and Mrs. Cheever 
will sail from New York June 14 on the 
Aquitania for a couple of months in 
Europe. Cheever’s foreign address 
will be care of Messrs. Coutts & Co., 
440 Strand, London. — Cotton repre- 
sented the Class at the annual meeting 
and dinner of the Class Secretaries Asso- 
ciation in Boston on April 28. — The 
address of Dick Grant, president of the 
Harvard Club of Havana, is Calle y K, 
Vedado, Havana, Cuba. — E.S. Hatch, 
M.D. ’99, has moved his offices from 
the Maison Blanche Bldg., to 3439 
Prytania St., opposite the Touro In- 
firmary, New Orleans, La. Hatch is a 
specialist in orthopedic surgery. — 
H. W. Howe's oldest son, Henry W. 
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Howe, Jr., is a member of the Fresh- 
man class at Harvard. — F. H. Kinni- 
cutt’s business address is 27 Cedar St., 
New York City. — A. H. Knapp is a 
member of the Committee on Relations 
with Secondary Schools of the New 
England Federation of Harvard Ciubs, 
and R. L. Scaife is a member of the 
sub-Committee on Book Prizes. — 
Theodore Lyman expects to spend the 
summer in Alaska in the interest of 
Biological Survey. He leaves 
Cambridge early in July and plans to 
return in time for the opening of College 
in September. — H. W. Miller has a 
son, Denning Duer Miller, in the Junior 
class. The latter was the joint author 
of this year’s Hasty Pudding comic 
opera, Wetward Ho! —W. L. Rumsey’s 
address is Miles Bldg., 15 Court St., 
White Plains, N.Y. — R. E. Olds was 
one of the representatives of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross at the International Red 
Cross Conference which met at Geneva 
on March 30.— A. H. Parker and 
family plan to sail from New York, 
July 2, on the Lafayette for the sum- 
mer in France and England. Parker’s 
address while abroad will be care of 
Messrs. Baring Bros. & Co., London. — 
Arnold Scott, who has been a resident 
of “Pine Lea,’’ Dedham, for the past 
ten years, has taken a town house at 
18 Hereford St., Boston. — The liter- 
ary remains of E. E. Southard have 
been deposited in the Widener Library 
by Mrs. Southard. . They include much 
of his correspondence, lectures, and 
articles for proféssional and other 
periodicals. — R. H. Stevenson, Jr., 
and Mrs. Stevenson made a short visit 
to Nassau, N.P., in the early spring. — 
P. S. Straus has a son, Ralph I. Straus, 
now a student at the Hotchkiss School, 
who plans to enter Harvard in Septem- 
ber as a member of the Class of 1925. 
A second son, Percy S. Straus, Jr., now 
a student at the Middlesex School, 
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will enter Harvard in September, 1924. 
— <A. F. Street had planned to sail 
from Sydney on Feb. 10 for a visit 
to the United States. Marine strikes 
in Australia and other difficulties forced 
him to postpone this trip for an indefi- 
nite period. He continues to be in the 
Sydney house of R. W. Cameron & Co., 
importers. — P. B. Thompson is vice- 
chairman of the New York Chapter of 
the English-Speaking Union. His ad- 
dress, both for his business — the M. 
M. Importing Co. — and for the work 
of the Union, is 6 East 45th St., New 
York City. Thompson has recently 
established the Edward Sampson 
Thompson scholarship of the Harvard 
Club of New York City in memory of 
his only son. This scholarship, and 
two others maintained by the Harvard 
Club, are open to properly qualified 
graduates of the public high schools of 
New York City who enter Harvard 
College as Freshmen in 1921. — F. G. 
Thomson and Mrs. Thomson will sail 
from New York on the Olympic, June 
4, to pass the summer in Europe. 
Thomson’s address remains 526 Land 
Title Bldg., Philadelphia, and his home 
address, Brookmead Farm, Devon, 
Pa. — F. H. Touret, Missionary Bishop 
of Idaho, spent several weeks in the 
East in the early spring. His head- 
quarters in New York City were at the 
Harvard Club, where a number of his 
classmates had the pleasure of seeing 
him and of hearing of his work in Idaho. 
— Harold B. Wagner, a son of H. U. 
Wagner, is an unclassified student in 
Harvard College. Wagner is in the 
United States Customs Service, with 
headquarters at Denver. — The follow- 
ing transfers of men whose names have 
heretofore appeared in the ’97 Class list 
have been made, in each case after 
consultation with the man in question 
and the appropriate Class Secretary: 
Hugh Bancroft and Burton Judson 
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Berry, to 98; Gilbert Dodge Weston, 
Edward Eugene McCarthy, and Harold 
Selfridge, to 96. Harry Fletcher Ben- 
nett, John Henry Fedeler, and Ernest 
Albert Reed have been added to the list 
of Class members. 


1898. 
Barttett H. Hayes, Sec., 


Andover. 

An informal reunion of the Class will 
be held at the Hoosic-Whisick Club, 
Canton, on the afternoon and evening 
of Tuesday, June 21. Golf, tennis, 
baseball, and a good time for all who 
are presént. — The Class will have its 
usual headquarters at 23 Holworthy 
Hall on Commencement Day.— L. P. 
Marvin has been renominated as a 
candidate for election to the Board of 
Overseers of Harvard. — Eliot Wads- 
worth has been appointed Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States, in charge of foreign loans. — E. 
L. Logan is president of the South 
Boston Bar Association. He is also a 
member of the Massachusetts Execu- 
tive Committee of the American 
Committee for Relief in Ireland. —S. E. 
Hecht has been elected chairman of the 
Board of Overseers of the Public Wel- 
fare in the city of Boston. — J. H. Per- 
kins has been elected president of the 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company; 
also a director of the Joint Securities 
Corporation, 43 Exchange Place, both 
of New York City. — Dr. A. H. Rice is 
a vice-president of the American Geo- 
graphical Society. —F. B. Carter is 
president of the Boston Sheridan Com- 
pany, 834 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
—G. H. Kinnicutt and L. P. Marvin 
are trustees of the Wendell Branch of the 
Boys’ Club of the City of New York. — 
Hugh Bancroft recently served on the 
general committee for raising funds for 
the Deaconess Hospital, Boston. — Har- 
old Blanchard is lieutenant-colonel in 
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command of the First Corps Cadets, 
Boston, and is treasurer of the New 
England section of the Military Train- 
ing Camps Association. He is also 
secretary-treasurer of the Marine Mu- 
seum of Boston. During the war he 
received the Distinguished Service 
Cross, the Croix de Guerre with Palm, 
and was made a Chevalier of the 
Légion d’Honneur. He is a Compan- 
ion of the Army and Navy Legion of 
Valor of the United States. — B. H. 
Hayes is vice-chairman of the New 
England section of the Military Train- 
ing Camps Association, and H. D. 
Scott is a member of the executive 
committee. B. H. Hayes is comman- 
der of Post No. 8, Andover, American 
Legion.—F. A. Sterling has been trans- 
ferred to the American Embassy in 
Paris. New addresses: W. H. Hawkins, 
P.O. Box 424, Homer, La.; Rev. G. A. 
Martell, P.O. Box 441, Paso Robles, 
Cal.; G. A. Browne, Rue Frédéric 
Bellanger, Le Havre, France; J. C. 
Shortlidge, Darling, Pa.; Frazier Cur- 
tis, 3 Radnor Place, W.2, London, 
England. — Lost Men: Addresses and 
information desired by your Secretary, 
Juan F. Brandes, Mark MacD. Conk- 
lin, Paul Chalfin, William W. Gile, 
Carl F. Gould, George W. Leavitt, 
Alfred B. Maggs, James H. Pence, 
Charles I. Wright. 


1899. 
ArtHur ADAMS, Sec., 
84 State St., Boston. 

About 35 members of the Class dined 
together at the Varsity Club in Cam- 
bridge on April 1, and afterwards went 
to the University Boxing Champion- 
ships in the Hemenway Gymnasium. 
This was the only Class gathering of 
the winter. Plans are under way for 
an outdoor meeting in June as usual, 
when the 2d annual competition for 
the golf cup will be held. It was won 
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last year by H. H. Shaw and by the 
terms of the competition he will not be 
eligible to compete this year. De- 
tailed notice regarding June week in 
Cambridge will be out early in June. — 
E. A. Boardman is with Patterson, 
Wylde & Windeler, insurance, 54 Kilby 
St., Boston. — H. B. Dean’s address 
is 17 Riverdale Ave., Yonkers, N.Y. — 
H. H. Fish is with Porter, Robjent & 
Co., bond dealers, 200 Devonshire St., 
Boston. — J. A. George’s address is 
R.F.D. 2, Framingham. — W. R. Har- 
per is “engaged on certain engineering 
and ship work for the Government.” 
Within the last year he has been “in 
Mexico, New Orleans, Galveston, and 
various other places,” but gives his 
mailing address as Harvard Club, New 
York City. — W. S. Kendall is vice- 
president cf Minot, Kendall & Co., 
Inc., investment bankers, 13 Congress 
St., Boston. — Emanuel Lissner is an 
engineer with the Standard Oil Co., 
His address is The Decatur Hotel, 
Bakersfield, Cal. —C. H. McClare’s 
address is Lakelands, Hants County, 
Nova Scotia. — The firm of Kemp and 
M’Coy, of which G. M. M’Coy, Jr., 
was a member, and which carried on a 
general insurance business at 34-36 
Batterymarch St., Boston, was dis- 
solved by mutual consent on March 
1, 1921.—P. C. Miller’s address is 
Lock Box 11, Oak Bluffs. —F. H. 
Purington has moved the real estate 
office of Henry W. Savage, Inc., of 
which he is president, to 10 State St., 
Boston. He was on that occasion 
presented with a mahogany humidor 
by his office associates in honor of his 
election as president of the Boston 
Real Estate Exchange. — A. T. Si- 
monds’s address is now 10 Fairfield St., 
Boston 17. — Ezekiel Albert Straw, 


son of W. P. Straw, is a member of 
the Class of 1924 at Harvard. — D. F. 
Urquhart’s address is 1219 Connecticut 
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Ave., Washington, D.C. — The Barta 
Press, of which H. A. Wheeler is presi- 
dent, has moved its office to Massa- 
chusetts Ave., Cambridgeport, near 
the railroad track, where it will occupy, 
and own, its building. — F. O. White 
has joined Harold Williams, Jr., in 
the practice of law. The firm will now 
be known as Barker, White, Wood & 
Williams; its address is 35 Congress 
St., Boston. 


1900. 
ArtHur Drinkwater, Sec., 
$1 State St., Boston. 

The Annual New York Class Dinner 
was held at the Harvard Club, New 
York City, on Friday evening, April 
22, 1921. Thirty-five men attended. 
P. S. Hall was chairman of the dinner 
committee, and made his arrangements 
so skilfully that a successful evening 
was beforehand. William 
Morrow presided. By the pith and 
brevity of his remarks he added much 


assured 


to the happy manner in which the 
dinner proceeded. A. L. Becker, L. B. 
Brown, T. H. Whitney, Mallinckrodt, 
F. H. Kirmayer, and Swain spoke. 
During the evening the Class adjourned 
to the room where the Class of 1908 
was dining and listened to some excel- 
lent songs, then, accompanied by 1908, 
returned to its own room and enjoyed 
the combination of serious and humor- 
ous remarks contained in the speech 
by J. M. Glidden. The following 
committee was elected to arrange for 
the annual dinner next year: C. D. 
Draper, W. P. Macleod, J. N. Trainer, 
Jr. — Addresses: H. J. Alexander, 
(home) 8 Dennison St., White Plains, 
N.J.; (business) 49 Lafayette St., New 
York City. G. A. Anderegg, (home) 255 
Orange Rd., Montclair, N.J.; H. W. 
Ballantine, (home) 1115 E. River Rd., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; S. M. Becker, 
(home) 225 West 86th St., New York 
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City; E. S. Bennett, (home) 1446 
Seminole Ave., Detroit, Mich.; (busi- 
ness) 640 Griswold St., Detroit, Mich.; 
W. DeF. Bigelow, (business) 4 Liberty 
Sq., Boston; P. Blackwelder, (home) 
1315 South Boston St., Tulsa, Okla.; 
(business) 317 South Boston St., Tulsa, 
Okla.; R. W. Bliss, (home) 1785 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., Washington, D.C.; 
A. Boal, (home) 678 Sheridan Rd., 
Winnetka, Ill. (H. J. Kuhl), (business) 
122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, II].; 
R. DeB. Boardman, (home) 249 New- 
bury St., Boston; W. H. Bonelli, 
(business) 60 State St., Boston; A. V. 
Brower, (home) 306 Genesee St., Utica, 
N.Y.; (present) Army Supply Base, 
Boston; C. M. Brown, (business) 4 
Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco, Cal.; 
kK. K. Carrick, (home) Hingham; 
(business) Secretary Federal Reserve 
Bank, Boston; E. Cary, (business) 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn.; 
H. M. Chase, (home) 15 Highland Ave., 
Cambridge; F. N. Chessman, (home) 
450 So. Hobart Boulevard, Los Angeles, 
Cal.; M. Churchill, (home) 2311 Conn. 
Ave., Washington, D.C.; A. S. Clark, 
(home) Off Plimpton St., Walpole; 
(business) 259 Washington St., Boston; 
W. S. Clough, (home) 142 East End 
Ave., New York City; T. Crimmins, 
(home) 176 East 72d St., New York 
City; J. J. Curran, (business) 290 K 
St., South Boston; H. J. Davenport 
(business) 51 Willoughby St., Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.; C. D. Draper, (home) 416 
Madison Ave., New York City; 
H. W. Dubee, (home) P.O. Box 365 
Beloit, Wis.; J. S. Dunstan, (home) 
Lawrence, L.I., N.Y.; B. E. Eames, 
(home) Wellesley; T. H. Eaton, 
(home) 105 Brandon PIl., Ithaca, N.Y.; 
(business) Dept. Rural Educ., Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N.Y.; W. F. Ellis, 
(home) 159 Court St., Dedham; 
(business) 200 Devonshire St., Boston; 
O. D. Evans, (home) 32 Taylor Boule- 
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H. H. Fiske, 


vard, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
(home) 515 South Wilson Ave., Pasa- 


dena, Cal.; M. M. Foss, (home) 20 
West 40th St., New York City; (busi- 
ness) 370 7th Ave., New York City; 
A. S. Friend, (business) 366 Madison 
Ave., New York City; H.S. Gale, care 
of Cosmos Club, Washington, D.C.; 
E. H. George, (business) 50 Congress 
St., Boston; E. E. Goodhue, (home) 


56 Fayerweather St., Cambridge; 
C. W. Goodrich, (business) Senior 
High School, Waltham 54; L. C. 


Graton, (business) Foxcroft House, 
Cambridge; F. R. Greene, (temporary 
business) 96 Park Ave., Saranac Lake, 
N.Y.; G. W. Harrington, (business) 
Howard Bldg., Providence, R.I.; C. R. 
Hayes, (home) 567 Eliot St., Milton; 
W. C. Hess, (home) R.D. Prince Bay, 
N.Y.; D.C. Hirsch, (home) 125 River- 
side Drive, New York City; R. S. 
Holland, (business) 1628 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; B. Hollings, (home) 
143 Oakley Rd., Belmont; H. L. 
Hughes, (home) 559 Belvidere Ave., 
Plainfield, N.J.; F. C. Kidner, (home) 
3 Country Club Drive, Grosse Pt., 
Mich.; G. C. Kimball, (business) 
Box 62, Pittsburgh, Pa.; R. E. Lee, 
(business) American Red Cross, 15 
West 37th St., New York City; W. 
Lichtenstein, (home) 122 N. Sheridan 
Rd., Highland Park, Ill.; W. P. Mac- 
leod, (business) Emergency Hospital, 
Grand Central Terminal, New York 
City; C. H. McNary, (business) care 
of S.F.0.T., Rys, Oakland, Cal.; R. H. 
McNaught, (home) Chappaqua, N.Y.; 
R. F. Manahan, (home) 231 Edge Hill 
Rd., East Milton; G. Manierre, (busi- 
ness) Colby-Abbot Bldg., Milwaukee, 
Wis.; K. Martin, (business) 261 Frank- 
lin St., Boston; W. R. I. Martin, (busi- 
ness) care of C. R. Bouvier, 20 Broad 
St., New York City; G. A. Morison, 
(home) 300 Hawthorne Ave., South, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; F. X. Morrill, 
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(business) Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 
Fitchburg; C. Norton, (home) 174 
So. Orange Ave.. South Orange, N.J.; 
C. Osborne, (business) 227-A Monroe 
St., Brooklyn, N.Y.; H.S. Richardson, 
(home) 15 Stevens St., Winchester; 
J. B. G. Rinehart, care of Jesse Rine- 
hart, R.F.D. 62, Waynesburg, Pa.; 
C. G. Ruess, (business) 610 Flatiron 
Bldg., New York City; N. M. Ruland, 
Galen Hall, Wernersville, Pa.; J. L. 
Saltonstall, (home) 191 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston; M. Seasongood, (home) 
8661 Washington Ave., Cincinnati, 
Ohio; W. N. Seaver, (home) 9C Pleas- 
ant St., Woburn; T. M. Shaw, (busi- 
ness 24 Mt. Vernon St., Boston; A. H. 
Shearer, (home) 297 Linwood Ave., 
Buffalo, N.Y.; F. H. Simonds, (home) 
2400 16th St., Washington, D.C.; H. E. 
Stephenson, (business) 101 Milk St., 
R. 314, Boston; A. Sturgis, (business) 
712 Southern Bldg., Washington, D.C.; 
J.N. Trainer, Jr., (home) 233 East 62d 
St., New York City; R. H. Tukey, 
(home) 93 Atlantic St., New Bedford; 
H. A. Wadleigh, (business) 209 Wash- 
ington St., Boston; H. Ward, (business) 
1107 Broadway, New York City; 
I. G. Webster, (home) 246 W. College 
St., Oberlin, Ohio; (business) Rm. 56, 
N.Y.C. Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio; T. H. 
Whitney, (business) 120 Broadway, 
New York City; E. J. Whittier, (busi- 
ness) American Appraisal Co., Stroh 
Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis.; A. J. Wile, 
(present) P.O. Box 925, Calexico, Cal.; 
(business) care of University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Cal.; (after August) 
care of Kanai High School, Lihue, 
Hawaiian Islands; A. T. Winslow, 
(business) Egleston Sq., Boston 19. — 
Bs We has__ published, 
“Preparation of Contracts and Con- 
veyances,” Macmillan Company. — 
W. DeF. Bigelow has resigned as treas- 
urer of New England Oil Corporation 
and is vice-president and treasurer of 
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Swift, McNutt Company, building 
wreckers, 4 Liberty Sq., Boston. — 
A. V. Brower, Captain, U.S.A., is sta- 
tioned in Boston in charge of transpor- 
tation service with headquarters at 
Army Supply Base, at South Boston. — 
T. D. Brown has been appointed dental 
examiner of the U.S. Public Health 
Service in New York City. —F. F. 
Burr is a member of the City Council 
of Augusta, Me. He prepared the 
geological part of the First Annual 
Report of the Maine Water Power 
Commission. — K. K. Carrick is secre- 
tary of the Federal Reserve Bank, Bos- 
ton. — E. Cary is Assistant Professor 
of Greek, Trinity College, Hartford, 
Conn. — R. J. Davis is a member of the 
Committee on Legislation of Citizens’ 
Union, New York City. — D. Drake 
has published through Macmillan & 
Co. “‘ Essays in Critical Realism,”’ and 
“Shall We Stand By The Church?” 
—J.S. Dunstan has been elected treas- 
urer of St. John’s Episcopal Church, 
Far Rockaway, New York. — T. H. 
Eaton is Professor of Rural Education 
at Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. — 
E. Elias is in charge of the Department 
of French and Germanat the University 
of New Brunswick, Fredericton, N.B.— 
W. F. Ellis is a partner in the bond 
house of Porter, Robjent & Co., 200 
Devonshire St., Boston. — O. D. Ev- 
ans is in charge of all the continuation 
schools in Pennsylvania as Assistant 
Director of Vocational Education. — 
A. M. Fairlie recently delivered a lec- 
ture at the Franklin Institute, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., on “‘Recent Develop- 
ments in the Manufacture of Sulphuric 
Acid.”’ — H. H. Fiske is a member of 
the firm of Wright Bishop & Co., real 
estate, 312 E. Colorado St., Pasadena, 
Cal. — A. S. Friend has resigned as 
treasurer of Famous Players-Lasky 
Corporation and resumed general prac- 
tice of law in New York City, — R. J. 
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Graves is chief surgeon for Boston & 
Maine Railroad, Concord, N.H. — 
E. H. Hammond issupervisor of In- 
dian Schools, Flagstaff, Arizona. — M. 
Hirsch is president of Sachs Shoe Mfg. 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. — W. L. 
Holt is director of the Department of 
Hygiene at the University of Tennes- 
see, Knoxville, Tenn. — G. C. Kimball 
is vice-president of Harvard Alumni 
Association. — W. Lichtenstein is exec- 
utive secretary of First National Bank 
of Chicago and First Trust & Savings 
Bank of Chicago. He has published 
several articles dealing with the present 
financial situation. —C. K. Meschter 
has published a poem on the Delaware 
Water Gap, entitled ‘‘Pohoqualin 
Tales.”” — A. B. Myrick is a member 
of the Committee on Relations with the 
Secondary Schools of the New England 
Federation of Harvard Clubs. — B. J. 
O' Neillis a fellow of American College of 
Surgeons. He is president of the staff, 
St. Joseph’s Hospital, San Diego, Cal. — 
P.J. Sachs isa trustee of Smith College.— 
W. E. Skillings is publicity and sales 
manager of the Bon Marché, a depart- 
ment store at Seattle, Wash. — H. E. 
Stephenson is a transfer agent and regis- 
trar at 101 Milk St., Room 314, Boston. 
— A.M. Tozzer has been appointed 
Professor of Anthropology at Harvard. 
He is curator of Middle American Ar- 
cheology at the Peabody Museum. — 
R. H. Tukey is head of the Latin De- 
partment at the High School, New Bed- 
ford. —J. B. Hawes, 2d, is president 
of the Boston Tuberculosis Association. 
From 1907 to 1919 he was secretary of 
the Board of Trustees of the Massa- 
chusetts State Hospitals for Consump- 
tives. For many years he has been 
consulting physician for Dr. Pratt’s 
Tubercular Classes and for the Tuber- 
cular Clinie of the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital. He has written several 
books and many pamphlets on tuber- 
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culosis and has given many lectures on 
the subject. — W. P. Eaton is president 
of the Harvard Club of the Berkshires. 
He has published ‘‘On the Edge of the 
Wilderness” (W. A. Wilde & Co.) and 
‘*TIn Berkshire Fields”’ (Harper & Bros.). 
—R. J. Graves is an honorary vice- 
president of the Federation of New 
England Harvard Clubs.—R. H. 
Watson is vice-president of the Har- 
vard Club of Western Pennsylvania. — 
L. B. Brown is one of the partners of 
Minsch, Monell & Company, Inc., in- 
vestment bankers, 150 Broadway, New 
York City. —A. P. Fitch has published 
“Preaching & Pagans” (Yale Univer- 
sity Press). — R. S. Holland has pub- 
lished ‘‘Refugee Rock’. (Jacobs). — 
R. W. Bliss, formerly chief of the Divi- 
sion of Western European Affairs, has 
been appointed Third Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, a position which William 
Phillips, 1900, now U.S. Minister to 
the Netherlands, held for several years. 
— W. C. Heilman is a member of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences at 
Harvard. —H. A. Yeomans, Dean at 
Harvard, is a member of the Commit- 
tee on Regulation of Athletic Sports. 
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JoserpH O. Procter, Jr., Sec., 
84 State St., Boston. 

TWENTIETH CELEBRATION PROGRAM, 
JuNE, 1921: Monday, June 20—11 
A.M., Reception, Hotel Lenox, Boston. 
12.30 p.m., luncheon with Mr. and Mrs. 
James Lawrence at their place in Mil- 
ton. 2.30 p.m., leave for Pilgrim 
House, Plymouth, by automobile. 7.00 
p.M., Class dinner at Plymouth, Rich- 
ard Dexter presiding. Tuesday, June 
21—8 a.m., breakfast at Plymouth, 
followed by outdoor sports. 1 P.M., 
luncheon at Plymouth, baseball with 
Class of 1911, etc. 7 p.m., clambake at 
Plymouth followed by indoor sports. 
Wednesday, June 22 — 8 a.M., break- 
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fast at Plymouth. 11 a.m., leave by 
automobile for Cambridge. 12.30 P.m., 
luncheon at Weld Boat House, Cam- 
bridge. 2 p.m., Harvard-Yale baseball 
game. 4 p.M., leave by automobile for 
Ben Blake’s, Weston. 6.30 P.M., sup- 
per at Ben Blake’s. 8 p.m., Class show 
at Ben Blake’s. Thursday, June 23 — 
Commencement. Friday, June 24 — 
Harvard-Yale boat race at New Lon- 
don.— On Friday, March 11, the 
New York Association of 1901 held its 
annual meeting at the New York 
Harvard Club. After a buffet supper 
and meeting for the election of a new 
executive. committee and other busi- 
ness, the members heard Prof. C. T. 
Copeland, °82, who read _ selections 
from English prose and poetry in his 
usual delightful manner. — Roger S. 
Greene is a member of the Peking Com- 
mittee of the American Committee 
for the China Famine Fund, of which 
committee Charles R. Crane, the 
American Minister to China, is chair- 
man. — Warwick Greene returned to 
this country late in February after 
an absence of over four years as director 
of the War Relief Commission of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, major and 
lieutenant-colonel in the Air Service, 
A.E.F., lieutenant-colonel with the 
American Commission to negotiate 
peace, chief of a commission to Fin- 
land, Esthonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, 
and from November, 1919, to February, 
1921, on a private mission to various 
European countries. His address now 
is care of J. M. Forbes & Co., Sears 
Bldg., Boston. — Gordon Ireland was 
cited for exceptionally meritorious 
service in France while captain in the 
102d Field Signal Battalion. His 
citation reads as follows: ‘‘For excep- 
tionally meritorious service in organiz- 
ing and assisting in the completion of a 
regimental signal system in the de- 
fensive sector before the Sherperberg- 
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Ypres salient, July 18, 1918. On 
Oct. 15, 1918, this officer, although 
under orders to return to the United 
States, voluntarily remained on duty 
with the 27th Division in order that he 
might participate in the battle of 
Oct 17, on which occasion he rendered 
conspicuous services in and east of the 
village of St. Souplet, in maintaining 
signal communications.” Ireland is 
now practising law in Springfield, 
and is counsel for the city in the police 
investigation. — G. C. Shattuck, M.D. 
705, has resigned as general secretary 
to the Central Medical Bureau of the 
League of Red Cross Societies in Gen- 
eva, Switzerland, after a service of 
nearly eighteen months, during which 
time he made inspection trips to 
Czecho-Slovakia, Serbia, and Croatia. 
He has returned to Boston. — H. L. 
Shattuck is now vice-chairman of the 
Massachusetts Legislative Committee 
investigating alleged corruption in the 
Massachusetts Legislatures of 1918 and 
1919. — N. H. Batchelder is president 
of the New England Federation of 
Harvard Clubs. He spoke at the 
annual dinner of the Lowell Harvard 
Club recently and is working hard for 
the success of the Graduates’ Day to 
be held at Cambridge, May 21. 
Batche'der is head master of the 
Loomis Institute, that well-known 
boys’ school at Windsor, Conn., and 
he is also a candidate for Overseer this 
year. — C. C. Batchelor is an instruc- 
tor in English at the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. —S. J. 
Beach is attending physician at the 
Maine Eye and Ear Infirmary, Port- 
land, Maine. — S. H. Bush is Professor 
of Romance Languages at the Univer- 
sity of Iowa. This summer he is 
going to Europe with a party of boys 
and young men under his personal 
guidance. —S. S. Drury, rector of St. 
Paul’s School in Concord, N.H., has de- 
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clined election asrector of Trinity Church 
on Broadway, New York City, to suc- 
ceed Bishop-elect William T. Manning. 
Dr. Drury after graduating worked 
as a missionary in the Philippines from 
1905 to 1907. He was ordained in 
1908 and became rector of St. Stephen’s 
Church in Boston, and in 1910 became 
vice-rector of St. Paul’s School. The 
next year he became its head and has 
since held that position. —C. F. 
Dutch, formerly counsel for the U.S. 
Shipping Board, has returned to Boston 
and become a member of the firm of 
Putnam, Bell, Dutch & Santry at 60 
State St. — J. W. Hallowell has opened 
offices at 84 State St., Boston, where he 
is engaged in liquidating and develop- 
ing extensive properties located all 
over the country and Canada and 
composed largely of  coal-fields. — 
H. F. Howe is secretary of the Collier- 
Keyworth Co., manufacturers of chil- 
dren’s carriages in Gardner. —C. B. 
Palmer, M.D., of Phoenix, is president 
of the Harvard Club of Arizona. — 
H. L. Stewart is state agent in New 
Hampshire for the Equitable Life 
Insurance Company of New York. 
His office is in Concord, N.H. — A. L. 
Sweetser is in Indianapolis, Ind., where 
he is making a business survey of one 
of the large steel companies. — B. D. 
Barker has changed the name of his 
law firm to Barker, White, Wood & 
Williams. He is still at 35 Congress 
St., Boston. — D. D. Evans is living 
at 66 Maplewood Ave., Maplewood, 
N.J. — Robert Frost is literary adviser 
to Henry Holt & Co., publishers in 
New York City. He is also scheduled 
to give instruction in literature at 
Columbia University Summer School. 
He is the author of North of Boston and 
other volumes of verse. — R. H. Howe, 
Jr., who is master in natural science in 
the Middlesex School, has given a series 
of popular lectures about insects, illus- 
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trated by lantern slides, in Tremont 
Temple, Boston, on Saturday after- 
noons. He has also written an article 
in The Outlook recently, on ‘‘ Codpera- 
tion Between Parents and the School.” 
This is his sabbatical year at Middlesex 
and he is coaching the freshmen crews 
at Cambridge. — The sum of $50,000 
has been presented to the Boston Ath- 
letic Association to establish a ladies’ 
dining-room in connection with the club 
in memory of the late A. Paul Keith. 


1902. 
Barrett WENDELL, Sec., 
44 State St., Boston. 

April 22 about 40 members of the 
Boston and vicinity members of the 
Class met for luncheon at the Harvard 
Club of Boston. Members of the Class 
Committee who live in New York City 
and in Chicago are planning various 
activities for men who live in those 
sections. Members of the Class are 
requested to send suggestions for Class 
affairs to the chairman of the Class 
Committee, F. M. Sawtell, 84 State 
St., Boston. 


1903. 
Rocer Ernst, Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

New York members of the Class on 
the evening of March 30 held a dinner 
at the New York Harvard Club, at 
which about sixty were present. R. 
S. Foss was toastmaster, and in the 
course of the evening he called on 
Richard Derby, Langdon Warner, R. P. 
Kernan, Grenville Clark, and P. B. 
Olney, Jr., for some impromptu 
thoughts. G. B. Perry read some 
alleged correspondence from victjms 
of his activity as a collector for the 
Endowment Fund. A new musical 
genius was discovered in Dr. George 
Draper, who performed on his musical 
hand-saw, accompanied by F. M. Class, 
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on the piano. So much enthusiasm was 
engendered at the meeting that it was 
decided to institute a class luncheon 
table at the New York Harvard Club 
every Monday noon. — R. W. Child has 
been appointed by President Harding Am- 
bassador to Italy. — C. H. Outland is with 
the National City Bank, New York City. 
—H. A. Russell is with Pell & White, 
dealers in investment securities, 43 Ex- 
change Place, New York City. — E. B. 
Van Winkle, Jr., is now at 507 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. — Charles 
Joseph Francis O’Brien died of pneu- 
monia Feb. 14, 1921, at Boston. 
He was the son of William and Ellen 
O’Brien, and was born in New York 
City, April 4, 1880. He was educated 
at the Boston Latin School, took his 
A.B. degree at Harvard after three 
years of study, 1899-1902, and his 
LL.B. in 1905, after three years in 
the Harvard Law School. He prac- 
tised law in Boston down to the date 
of his death. On Sept. 11, 1911, he 
married Mary Alice Walsh, who died 
Feb. 11, 1918. He is survived by a 
son, Charles William, who was born 
July 26, 1913, 


1904. 
Payson Dana, Sec., 
1010 Barristers Hall, Boston. 

A successful Class Dinner was held 
at the Harvard Club March 380, 1921. 
There were about 50 men present. 
R. H. Gardiner, Jr., acted as toast- 
master, and Congressman J. J. Rogers 
made an interesting address on the 
subject of ‘‘ National Disarmament.” 
—E. R. Vinal is a member of the Boston 
staff of Haskins & Sells, certified public 
accountants, 84 State St., Boston. — 
Nathan Pereles, Jr., has changed his 
business address from 85 Oneida St., 
Pereles Building, to 102 Wiseonsin 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. — E. A. Couni- 
han, Jr., has been appointed associate 
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justice of the third district court of 
eastern Massachusetts. — D. W. Lin- 
coln has recently been appointed ref- 
eree in bankruptcy for Worcester Dis- 
trict. 


1905. 
Lewis M. TuornTon, Sec., 
381-385 Fourth Ave., New York. 

There will be an informal Class re- 
union on or about Commencement, 
which will probably take the form of 
an outing. When final plans are de- 
cided upon, notices will be published 
in the Bulletin. — Clarence Dillon is 
now senior partner in the firm of 
Dillon, Read & Co., formerly William 
A. Read & Co. — F. W. Telsman has 
taken up the practice of law in Des 
Moines, Ia. — R. E. Said is now with 
Dominick & Dominick, 115 Broadway, 
New York City. 


1906. 
Fisoer H. Nesmira, Sec., 
84 State St., Boston. 

The Quindecennial Committee con- 
sists of the following: T. T. Whitney, 
chairman; F. A. Goodhue, Phillips 
Ketchum, J. D. Nichols, Arthur Perry, 
Jr., H. B. Sawyer, B. K. Stephenson, 
S. W. Webb, H. H. Whitman, F. H. 
Nesmith, secretary. There are eight 
sub-committees composed of fifty-one 
of our classmates. April 8, the mem- 
bers of the sub-committees met at the 
Harvard Club, Boston, for dinner and 
business meeting. May 20 the 1906 
men of Greater Boston met at the 
Harvard Club for dinner. Our pre- 
liminary schedule of events, subject to 
change, is as follows: Monday, June 20 
— Assemble at Harvard Club at 9.30 
A.M. Leave 10.30 a.m. for Cliff House, 
North Scituate, for afternoon and 
night. Class dinner. Tuesday, June 
21 — Late breakfast at North Scituate. 
Leave after lunch for Cambridge. 
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Class Day. Wednesday, June 22 — 
Morning: athletic contests. Lunch- 
eon in Stadium. 3.30 p.m.: Yale 
baseball game. Thursday, June 23 — 
Commencement. Class room, Hol- 
worthy 24. Friday, June 24 — Yale 
boat-race at New London. — Rollin 
McCulloch Gallagher, A.M. 1907, died 
in St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 21, 1921. He 
was a master at Middlesex School until 
1919, when he became head master of 
the St. Louis Country Day School. 
For ten years he had conducted South 
Pond Cabin, a summer camp for boys 
at Fitzwilliam, N.H. He is survived 
by his widow and three children. 


1907. 
Sern T. Gano, Sec., 
15 Exchange St., Boston. 

The address of M. M. Goodwin, Jr., 
is 1181 Overton Park Ave., Memphis, 
Tenn. — William Henry Vredenburg, 
Jr., was killed in an automobile 
accident near Livermore, Cal., Aug. 27, 
1920. Vredenburg was born at Free- 
hold, N.J., and prepared for College 
at the Roxbury Latin School. He was 
graduated from College as a mining 
engineer, and was established first at 
Stella, Shasta County, Cal., and later 
moved to San Francisco.—R. C. 
Risley is field agent for the United 
States Social Hygiene Board. His 
address is 1800 Virginia Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. — E. D. Kinney is 
metallurgist for the Norton Co. of 
Worcester, and an instructor in chem- 
istry and metallurgy in the educational 
department of that company. His 
address is 4 Hockanum Way, Worces- 
ter. — J. E. Wemple’s business address 
is 1800 Main St., Peoria, Ill., and his 
home is at 212 Ellis St., Peoria, Ill. — 
J. C. White is in the diplomatic serv- 
ice, and has held posts in Petrograd, 
Athens, Tokyo, Bangkok, and War- 
saw. He is now on detail at the State 
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Department at Washington. — David 
Rines is practising law at 99 State St., 
Boston. His home address is 15 Vesta 
St., Dorchester. — B. L. Young, who 
has been a member of the Massachu- 
setts House of Representatives since 
1916, has been elected Speaker of the 
House. — E. W. Russell’s address is 
care of Baker & Crosby, Eureka, Cal. 
— C. C. Rounsefell, M.D., address 37 
Court St., Exeter, N.H. — Clement 
Richardson, formerly a teacher in the 
Tuskegee Institute, Ala., is now presi- 
dent of the Lincoln Institute, Jefferson 
City, Mo. — E. L. Carey has formed 
a partnership with Lawrence McK. 
Miller, ’11, and Henry P. Russell, ’15, 
under the firm name of Russell, Miller 
& Carey, with offices at 62 Broadway, 
New York City. They will transact 
a general brokerage and investment 
business. —S. W. Eldridge’s home 
address is 60 Auburn St., Medford. — 
S. M. Harrison’s address is 3 Upton 
Park, Rochester, N.Y. — H. J. Grant’s 
address is care of the Milwaukee Club, 
402 Jefferson St., Milwaukee, Wis. — 
R. D. Thomson, formerly with the 
Philips Carey Manufacturing Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, is now with L. V. 
Estes, Inc., industrial engineers, Chi- 
cago, Ill. — G. B. Simmons’s address 
is 903 Seminary Ave., Richmond, Va. 
— A. B. Green has resigned his posi- 
tion as industrial engineer with the 
Erie Drop Forge & Steel Co., Erie, Pa., 
and is now in charge of technical control 
with the Parker-Young Co., paper 
manufacturers, Lincoln, N.H. — F. F. 
Dodge has been elected president of 
the Atwood Machine Co., Stonington, 
Conn. — Stanley Clarke is a mem- 
ber of the law firm of Lazenby, 
Bigelow & Clarke, 2 Rector St., New 
York City. —S. E. Thompson’s ad- 
dress, formerly Nunnery Lane and 
Frederick Rd., Catonsville, Md., is 
now 216 East Eager St., Baltimore, 
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Md. — F. H. French’s address is 20 
Forest Rd., Davenport, Iowa. — H. G. 
Hawes, Jr., is assistant engineer in the 
technical department of the Vacuum 
Oil Co., 61 Broadway, New York City; 
he has charge of work relating to the 
foreign trade of the company. His 
home address is 188 Archer Ave., Mt. 
Vernon, N.Y. — E. E. Bennett’s ad- 
dress is P.O. Box 614, Pasadena, Cal. 
—F. A. Jenks, who is a practising 
attorney, has moved his office to 45 
Milk St., Boston. —R. S. White’s 
address is again Old Gulph Road, Lower 
Merion, Narberth P.O., Pa. —C. M. 
Clark is now associated with Arthur D. 
Little, Inc., chemists, Charles River 
Road, Cambridge. — A. C. Comey has 
been elected secretary of the New Eng- 
land Trail Conference, which is come 
posed of the principal walking and 
mountain clubs, and is promoting a 
connecting system of trails in the highe 
lands of New England. Correspond- 
ence with Harvard men will be wel- 
come. Address, Abbot Building, Har- 
vard Square, Cambridge. — Leland’ 
Harrison, counselor to the American 
Embassy at Paris, has been recalled to 
Washington by Secretary cf State 
Hughes, in connection with the diplo- 
matic negotiations attending the visit 
of Viviani to this country. Harrison 
attended the Paris Peace Conference 
and subsequently was American dele- 
gate on the Ambassador’s Council as 
long as the United States was repre- 
sented on that body. — W. S. Buchan- 
an, who has been president of: the 
Alabama State Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Normal, since 
1909, has resigned in order to be- 
come business manager of the Com- 
petitor, a monthly magazine published 
in Pittsburgh, Pa. His business ad- 
dress is 518 Fourth St., and his home 
address is 7824 Monticello St., Pitts- 
burgh. 














1908. 
Guy Emerson, Sec., 
31 Nassau St., New York. 

The eighth annual Class dinner in 
New York was held under the auspices 
of the New York Association of Har- 
vard 1908 on Friday, April 22. Em- 
phasis was laid on foreign conditions, 
and two interesting talks were deliv- 
ered by Jack Chevalier and Jackson 
Fleming, the former on his experiences 
in various parts of the world, and the 
latter particularly on Russia. Lam- 
bert Murphy sang with his usual tran- 
scendent skill and was given a silver 
plate as a wedding gift from his New 
York associates of the Class. Irving 
Broun, recently returned from Mexico, 
presided as’ toastmaster and added 
greatly to the gayety of the occasion. 
At the close of the dinner the Class of 
1900, which was having its dinner in 
an adjoining room, traded an orator 
to us in return for a song from Murphy. 
This resulted in a combination of 
forces which added a pleasant touch 
to a highly successful occasion. — Gor- 
don Ware was born Sept. 21, 1886, 
and prepared for College at Mil- 
ton Academy. Gifted with a love of 
sport, a keen mind, and a brilliant 
sense of humor, combined with great 
charm of personality, he quickly made 
a host of friends and was soon one 
of the best-liked men in his Class 
After the outbreak of the World War, 
he felt more and more the desire for 
active service in the cause of the Allies, 
and in the fall of 1916 he went overseas 
and entered the American Ambulance 
Field Service. He did brilliant work 
both in France and in the East, and 
though his great modesty forbade his 
saying anything about it, he felt the 
happiness of accomplishment. It is 
characteristic of him that in writing to 
his family of a busy night on the line 
he should say: “Fortunately it was 
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very dark, so that the men probably 
could not see how their brave lieuten- 


ant shook.” Yet in the citation of his 
section, when he was awarded the 
Croix de Guerre, Pétain says that 
*“Under command of Lt. Ware, both 
in the Argonne (July to December, 
1917, and before Verdun from January 
to May, 1918) the section has always 
accomplished its missions perfectly 

” and, “‘under difficult and peril- 
ous conditions and in spite of very 
great fatigue, gave a most meritorious 
example of calm courage combined 
with cheerfulness and drive.” During 
this service Ware received a very severe 
blow in the chest when his ambulance 
was inacrash. It is believed that this 
was the probable cause of the illness 
which proved fatal, and that his death 
was as much the result of his service 
as if he had died in the uniform. 
After the armistice he was engaged in 
the courier service. His tact, thought- 
fulness, and charm of manner made 
him liked and trusted by all his associ- 
ates. His commanding officer wrote: 
“Lt. Gordon Ware has been in the Dip- 
lomatic Courier Service, maintained 
for the American Commission to nego- 
tiate Peace and other American Inter- 
ests in Europe, for the past:six months. 
During this time he has fulfilled a 
number of important missions involv- 
ing responsibility, tact, and diplomacy. 
For a time he was in entire charge of 
the office of the service at Berne, 
Switzerland. In all of this work he has 
shown himself to be an officer and gen- 
tleman of high order. He has been 
recommended for promotion and it is 
regretted that this has not been re- 
ceived before his departure to America.” 
On returning from the service he 
became a master at Pomfret School. 
Here his personality and under- 
standing of boys made him a suc- 
cess both in the classroom and on the 
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baseball field. After the school year 
ended, he was about to take up a po- 
sition of responsibility in a bank, 
where his work would have taken him 
to France for a large part of every year. 
In the summer of 1920, while on a 
vacation in France, he fell ill, and died 
in Paris, Aug. 16. W. E.R. - 


1909. 
F. A. Harpine, Sec., 
52 Fulton St., Boston. 

An executive committee has been 
formed to assume general charge of the 
affairs of the Class. This committee 
consists of the marshals, secretary, and 
treasurer as permanent members, and 
three other members residing in or near 
Boston. These three members are 
C. M. Rogerson, who will serve for 
one year, J. A. Paine, for two years, 
and H. T. Gleason, for three years. 
At the expiration of each member’s 
term of office the committee will select 
a new member to serve for a period of 
three years. C. M. Rogerson has been 
elected chairman of the executive com- 
mittee for the year 1921.— W. M. 
Rand has been appointed permanent 
Class treasurer to succeed the Rev. 
J. M. Groton resigned. — The spring 
dinner of the Class was held at the 
Harvard Club of Boston on Friday 
evening, May 13. There will be an 
informal reunion in or near Boston 
during Commencement Week. 


1911. 
ALEXANDER WHEELER, Sec., 
511 Sears Bldg., Boston. 

The Decennial Reunion Committee 
report that word has already been re- 
ceived from 320 members of the Class 
that they expect to attend the reunion 
in June. — H. G. Doyle has published, 
in collaboration with Guillermo Rivera, 
09, a Spanish Reader entitled ‘‘En 
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Espafia” (Silver, Burdett & Co.). — 
R. P. Dunning’s address is 85 Harrison 
St., East Orange, N.J. — S. C. Simons’s 
address is 796 Pine St., Winnetka, III. 
— The Secretary would appreciate the 
receipt of information concerning the 
following members of the Class who are 
listed as lost men: Tyler H. Bliss, 
George H. Brooks, Robert A. Chandler, 
Charles A. Chase, Shih Ti Chen, 
Archibald G. Coldwell, Burres B. Coop- 
er, Jr., George W. Cronyn, Edward 
E. de Forest, Carl A. Dudley, Fred W. 
Granger, Samuel Jacobs, Lawrence B. 
Jackson, Paul Keese, Alexander T. W. 
Kerr, Jacob K. Lewis, Jr., Ronald A. 
Millar, Jay Morrison, Frederick D. 
Nowell, Jr., Elbridge D. Rand, Henry 
G. Rideout, Ralph L. Roeder, James 
Sweinhart, Arthur M. Van Rensselaer, 
Walter B. Walker. 


1913. 
Watter Turts, Jr., Sec., 
50 State St., Boston. 

L. R. Atwood is a teacher of chem- 
istry at the Malden High School. — 
R. H. Burrage’s address is care of C. D. 
Burrage, Hotel Charlesgate, Boston. — 
M. F. Carr’s address is now Hampton 
Court, 1223 Beacon St., Brookline. —- 
R. F. Hawkins, formerly manager of 
the Boston office of R. M. Grant & Co., 
is now in charge of the Boston office 
of Eldredge & Co., municipal bonds, 
Bankers Building, Post Office Sq. 
Home address, 992 Charles River Rd., 
Cambridge. — J. B. Judkins’s address 
is now Merrimac.—C. B. Long’s 
address is 183 Columbia Ave., Edge- 
wood, R.I. — G. C. Loud’s permanent 
address is Moultonville, N.H. — L. W. 
McKernan is with the law firm of 
Lowenthal & Szold, 37 Wall St., 
New York City. — E. D. Morgan, Jr., 
is with Richard Whiting & Co., brokers, 
14 Wall St., New York City. — R. E. 
Rich’s address is care of Amalgamated 
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Metals Co., 361 East Ohio St., Chicago, 
Ill. — F. E. Richter is chief statistician 
in the investment department of 
Tucker, Anthony & Co., 60 Broadway, 
New York City. His permanent resi- 
dence address is 81 28th St., Elmhurst, 
L.I., N.Y. —J. E. Slater’s address is 
109 Woodbridge Ave., New Haven, 
Conn. — D. A. Steele’s address is 341 
Prospect Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. — 
Malcolm Thomson’s address is 90 
Humphrey St., Swampscott. — W. L. 
Ustick is an instructor in English at 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 
—J. G. Webb’s address is now 5 
Englewood Pl., Albany, N.Y. — F. R. 
Wulsin left for China, April 9, to make 
zoological collections for the University 
Museum. His address will be care of 
The International Banking Corpora- 
tion, Peking, China. 


1914. 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, Sec., 
Chestnut Hill. 

Unfortunately for the Secretary, the 
printers’ strike in Boston tied up the 
Class Report while it was in the bind- 
ery. And there it still remains. .He 
has hopes that it will be in the hands 
of the Class before this number of the 
GrapvuaTes’ MaGazine reaches them, 
but he will make no rash statements 
this time. All the more recent news 
is in that Report, if it ever reaches the 
Class. — H. B. Goodfriend’s permanent 
address is 542 Fifth Ave., New York. 
City. —G. P. Davis’s address is 21 
Boynton St., Waltham. — J. H. Leigh- 
ton’s address is 7 Bow St., Taunton. 


1916. 
WELLS BLANCHARD, Sec., 
126 State St., Boston. s 
J. H. Volkmann is in Paris, France, 
with the American Radiator Co. — 
Lawrence Kubie is in Baltimore, Md., 
studying at the Johns Hopkins Medical 
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School. — Frank Fripp is in Chicago, 
Ill., with the Guaranty Trust Co. — 
Thompson Dean is in South America 
for G. A. Stafford & Co. — Delano 
Andrews is in New York City at the 
Columbia Law School. — Louis Ham- 
mett is in New York City teaching at 
Columbia. — Emmett Holt is in New 
York City acting as interne at the Pres- 
byterian Hospital. — J. E. Lancaster 
is in New York City with the Good- 
rich Tire people. — Bertram McCarter 
is in Chicago, IIl., for American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co. — Percy 
Reniers is in New York with the 
New York Evening Post. — Charles E. 
Schall is now abroad. — Theodore Siser 
is in Cuba for Geo. McFadden & Bro. 
—Sam Williamson is in New York 
with the New York Times. —D. C. 
Watson is vice-president of the Uni- 
versal Boring Machine Co. at Hudson. 
He is living in Weston.— W. J. 
Bingham is with the Res-Pro Industries, 
209 Washington St., Boston. He is 
coach of the Harvard University 
Track Team and is living in Belmont. 
—L. P. Mansfield is with Halsey- 
Stuart Co., investment bankers, Bos- 
ton. — E. Cunningham, Jr., is with 
the Merrimack Chemical Co. at 148 
State St., Boston. — Allen Cunning- 
ham is with Tucker, Anthony & Co., 
investment bankers, 27 Exchange 
Bldg., Boston. — W. R. Miller is with 
the Equitable Life Assurance Co., 120 
Broadway, New York City. — W. M. 
Boyden is with Bond & Goodwin, 
Chicago, Ill. — F. G. C. O’Neil is with 
Roosevelt & Son, 30 Pine St., New 
York City. 


1919. 
GeorceE C. Barctay, Sec., 
60 Brattle St., Cambridge 38. 
C. E. Baxter’s address is 9 Arnold 
St., Providence, R.I.— M. O. Bo- 
gart’s address is University Club, 
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Milwaukee, Wis. — V. D. Burton is 
with Burton Bros., wholesale dealers 
in cotton goods, New York City. — 
A. F, Crafts is a teacher at Mr. Rivers’ 
School, Brookline. — E. C. Dingwell 
is with Banks, Huntley & Co., bonds 
and investment securities, 203 Hiber- 
nian Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. — C. W. 
Efroymson is with H. P. Wasson & 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind. — L. L. Emery 
is a teacher at Pomfret School, Pomfret, 
Conn. — R. S. Emmet is secretary to 
Herbert C. Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce, Washington, D.C.—M. S&S. 
Enslin is a student and instructor at 
the Newton Theological Seminary, 
Newton. — F. B. Faxon is with the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
New York City. — M. Fechheimer is 
with the Krohn Fechheimer Co., shoe 
manufacturers, Cincinnati, O. — F. T. 
Fisher’s address is Room 5723, Grand 
Central Terminal, New York City. — 
H. Fiske, Jr., is with G. Amsinck & 
Co., Wall St., New York City. — H.C. 
Flower, Jr., is with the Durham Hosiery 
Mills, 85 Leonard St., New York City. 
—R. A. Frazier is a salesman for 
Charles E. Howe, real estate and 
insurance, Boston. — A. W. French is 
assistant superintendent of Carter’s 
Ink Co., Cambridge. — A. R. Frey 
is with the Air Reduction Co., of New 
York City. His permanent address 
is 6105 York Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 
— L. B. Geyer is advertising manager 
of the Dixie Motor News. His address 
is 124 Luckie St., Atlanta, Ga. — R. H. 
Greenman is a dispensary consultant 
at the Rockefeller Foundation, New 
York City. —C. W. Greenough is 
with the First National Corporation, 
30 Federal St., Boston. — D. S. Guild 
is with the Insurance Press, Inc., 
Boston. —J. D. Hale has been ap- 
pointed wood technologist in the Forest 
Products Laboratories of Canada, 
Montreal. —S. H. Hall is a chemist 
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with Taggart & Yerxa, New Haven, 
Conn. His permanent address is 59 
Cheriton Road, Wollaston. — A. D. 
Kelso is an instructor in English and 
History at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. — R. Kingsbury is with 
the Ronald Press, 20 Vesey St., New 
York City. His home address is 206 
Union Ave., Cranford, N.J.—J. L. 
Lincoln is with Robert S. Ross, Inc., 
investment banker, New York City. — 
M. A. Logan’s address is 308 Lafayette 
Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. —G. A. Macom- 
ber is with the National City Bank, 
New York City. — H. I. Magoun is 
a student at the American School 
of Osteopathy, Kirksville, Mo. — 
H. Munroe sailed for France on April 
20. His address in Paris is care of 
Munroe & Co.—W. H. Murphy’s 
address is $31 Robinwood Ave., Ja- 
maica Plain. — M. Phinney is with 
Chubb & Son, marine insurance, 5 
South William St., New York City. — 
A. L. Pitman is a graduate student in 
chemical engineering at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. — B. F. 
Pollack is a teacher at the Mishkan 
Israel Hebrew School and a student 
at the Harvard Law School. — F. L. 
Putnam is with R. M. Grant & Co., 
municipal bonds, Devonshire St., Bos- 
ton. — C. J. Romieux is an organic 
research chemist in the Shawinigan 
Laboratories, Ltd., Shawinigan Falls, 
Quebec, Canada.— H. W. Rose is 
with the Packard Motor Car Co., of 
New York. His address is care of 
Harvard Club, New York City. — 
E. S. Russell is with the Cambridge 
Botanical Supply Co., Waverley. — 
B. S. Scully is with Richardson, Hill 
& Co., brokers, 50 Congress St., Bos- 
ton. — W. T. Selg is a student at the 
Harvard Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences. —H. W. Shepard is 
with the Shepard & Morse Lumber Co., 
Boston. — R. G. Sloane’s address is 
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the Buckingham Hotel, Fifth Ave. 
and 50th St., New York City. — J. P. 
Stearns, 2d, is with Parker, Wilder & 
Co., dry goods commission merchants, 
Boston. — P. E. Stevenson is a teacher 
at St. Paul’s School, Concord, N.H. — 
R. E. Strawbridge is with the Ber- 
wind- White Coal Mining Co., 11 Broad- 
way, New York City. — M. A. Taylor, 
Jr., is with F. H. Prince & Co., bankers 
and brokers, Boston. — C. E. Thayer 
is with the Pettengill Andrews Co., 
electrical jobbers, Boston. — H. H. R. 
Thompson’s address is 27 Holyoke St., 
Cambridge. — W. S. Thurber is with 
Walter Baker & Co., chocolate manu- 
facturers, Milton. — F. M. Trainer is 
with the Old Colony Trust Co., Boston. 
— A. F. Tribble is a salesman with 
the Wright-Callender-Andrews Co., 
real estate and insurance, 403 South 
Hill St., Los Angeles, Cal. —F. J. 
Tully is in the United States Internal 
Revenue Service, Boston. — C. Ufford 
is assistant to the city editor of the 
New Bedford Standard. — N. E. Walde- 
man’s address is 4101 12th St., Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. —R. H. Wales is working 
in the orchards of Canyers Farm, 
Greenwich, Conn. —G. F. Wells is 
with Harris, Forbes & Co., investment 
securities, 35 Federal St., Boston. — 
F. G. White is an assistant in the 
English Department at Harvard. — 
R. T. Whitehouse is with the Goodwill 
Manufacturing Co., makers of soft 
collar attached shirts, Portland, Me. 


1921. 
Richard Blynn Varnum died at the 


American Hospital in Paris on March 6. 
He was a holder of one of the American 
Field Service Fellowships for French 
Universities, and was studying Inter- 
national Law at the University .of 
Toulouse when he became ill with 
malarial fever, which he had _ first 
contracted in war service in the Bal- 
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kans. Then, suffering from supposed 
bronchitis, he was sent, Dec. 5, to 
Biskra, in Algeria, where it was hoped 
the dry atmosphere would help him. 
But his condition became worse, and 
although late in February he was able 
to be moved to Paris, the disease could 
not be checked. He was born in 
Belding, Mich., Oct. 25, 1892. His 
father, a retired Methodist Episcopal 
minister, Rev. C. A. Varnum, lives in 
Jerome, Idaho. Varnum had spent 
two years in Hillsdale College, Mich., 
before entering Harvard with the Class 
of 1919, where he made a splendid 
record. The late Frederick Schenck 
called him “‘a brilliant pupil,” and a 
letter from Barrett Wendell said, “‘ He 
has impressed me as a faithful worker 
and an honest man.” He had already 
been earning his own living as a stenog- 
rapher for some years before coming 
to Harvard, and he was working his 
way through College when, in Febru- 
ary, 1917, he sailed to join the American 
Ambulance Field Service in France. 
He served with Section Three in Serbia 
and Albania, until October, when he 
returned to France, and enlisted in the 
United States Air Service. He trained 
at Tours and Issoudun, and made an 
enviable record. Upon being commis- 
sioned a first lieutenant, in April, 
1918, he was retained, much against 
his wishes, as an instructor at one of 
the aerial centers until after the Armi- 
stice. Then, however, he was assigned 
to the 166th Aero Squadron and sent 
with it into Germany. He did not 
return to America until August, 1919, 
for discharge, and immediately there- 
upon reéntered Harvard. He was a 
factor in the flying activities of the 
University, took part in the intercol- 
legiate aero meet in June, 1920, and 
was granted an American Field Service 
Fellowship for his ‘‘scholastic record, 
fine character, and dependability.” 
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NON-ACADEMIC. 


Law School. 


LL.B. 1876. Patrick Joseph 
McCarthy died at Providence, R.I., 
March 13, 1921. He was born in 
County Sligo, Ireland, and came to 
this country with his parents when he 
was four years old. His parents both 
died at Deer Island, and he was taken 
to an orphanage; later he attended a 
night school in Somerville. In 1865, 
when he was twenty-five years old, he 
went to Providence and engaged in 
various occupations by which he earned 
enough money to pay his way through 
the Harvard Law School. He was 
admitted in 1876 to the Rhode Island 
bar, getting one hundred per cent on 
his examination papers. In 1907-08 
he was Mayor of Providence. He 
served in the Rhode Island Legislature 
in 1890-92, and in 1894. As a Demo- 
cratic leader he always had a strong fol- 
lowing. In 1875 he married Miss Anna 
M. McGinney. A daughter, Mrs. Mary 
Josephine Bannon, of Mansfield, sur- 
vives him. 

LL.B. 1897. Edward Sandford died 
at New York City, Feb. 19, 1921. ‘He 
was born Aug. 15, 1872, the son of 
Thomas S. Sandford. He graduated 
from Columbia College in 1894; after 
taking his degree at the Harvard Law 
School he began practice in New York 
City. Fora time he was in the District 
Attorney’s office, and gave courses in 
the Law School of New York Univer- 
sity, which conferred on him the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Jurisprudence. 
When Mr. Hughes was elected Gov- 
ernor of New York, he appointed 
Sandford as his counsel. In 1911 
Sandford joined the law firm of Haight, 
Sandford, Smith & Griffin. He num- 
bered among his clients many of the 
leading shipping and marine insurance 
firms, and was regarded as one of the 
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ablest commercial and admiralty law- 
yers of the day. 

LL.B. 1901. William Frank 
McCombs died at Greenwich, Conn., 
Feb. 22, 1921. He was born at Ham- 
burg, Ark., Dec. 26, 1875; he graduated 
in 1898 at Princeton. He was prac- 
tising law in New York when, in 1912, 
he became campaign manager for 
Woodrow Wilson. Later he became 
chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee. President Wilson offered 
him the post of Ambassador to France. 


Medical School. 

M.D. 1881. Milo Augustus Jewett 
died Feb. 25, 1921, at Trondhjem, 
Norway, where he was United States 
Consul. He was the oldest member 
of the consular corps in point of ser- 
vice. He was born in Turkey, the 
son of the Rev. Fayette Jewett, a 
medical missionary. After graduating 
from the Medical School, he was for 
a number of years physician at the 
State Hospital for the Insane at 
Danvers. In 1892 he succeeded his 
brother, Henry J. Jewett, as American 
Consul at Sivas, Turkey. There he 
witnessed the horrors of the Armenian 
massacres and rendered valuable serv- 
ice in protecting American missionaries 
and in caring for the wounded. He was 
also in charge of British interests at the 
time; the British Government recog- 
nized his work by presenting him with 
a massive silver tea service emblazoned 
with the British coat of arms. Later 
he was transferred to Trebizond, and 
then to Strassburg, Germany, where he 
was until diplomatic relations were 
severed. In November, 1917, he was 
sent to Trondhjem. 

Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 

A.M. 1892. Professor James Row- 
land Angell, of the University of 
Chicago, has been elected President of 
Yale University. 
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A.M. 1903. Professor Frank Ayde- 
lotte, of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, has been elected 
President of Swarthmore College. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


%,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Magazine if a review is 
desired. In no other way can a complete register of 
Harvard publications be kept. Writers of articles 
in prominent periodicals are also requested to send 
to the Editor copies, or at least the titles of their 
contributions. -Except in rare cases, space will 
not permit mention of contributions to the daily 
press. 


Word Finder (World Book Company, 
Yonkers, 72 cents) is a spelling dic- 
tionary of a simple and practical sort, 
prepared by Hubert V. Coryell, 11, 
instructor in English in Browne and 
Nichols School, and Henry W. Holmes, 
03, Professor of Education in Harvard 
University. It contains about 9000 
words, and is a most handy reference 
book for any one who has trouble in 
spelling correctly. 

In A Guide to the Study of Occupations 
(Harvard University Press) Frederick 
J. Allen, G.S. ’02-’03, of the Bureau of 
Vocational Guidance, Graduate School 
of Business Administration, has com- 
piled a comprehensive bibliography. 
The book is designed for use in classes 
in occupations in the public schools, 
for vocation bureaus in colleges, and for 
librarians, 

Insects and Human Welfare (Harvard 
University Press, $2.50) by Charles 
Thomas Brues, s ’12-’14, Assistant 
Professor of Economic Entomology, 
Bussey Institution, is ‘‘an account of 
the more important relations of in- 
sects to the health of man, to agricul- 
ture, and to forestry.”” With the ex- 
ception of the honey bee and the silk- 
worm, virtually all insects may be 
justly regarded as pests. How serious 
are their activities and how they may 
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be most successfully combated Profes- 
sor Brues points out in this clear and in- 
teresting book. 

Osmond K. Fraenkel, ’08, has re- 
printed in pamphlet form from the 
Harvard Law Review his article, ‘‘ Con- 
cerning Searches and Seizures,” and 
from the Columbia Law Review, ‘‘Sane 
Aspects of the Law Relating to Foreign 
Exchange.” 

Notes and Reviews, by Henry James, 
with an Introduction by Pierre la Rose, 
95 (Dunster Book Shop, Cambridge) is 
a collection appearing for the first time in 
book form of twenty-five literary reviews 
written by Henry James when he was 
from twenty-one to twenty-three years 
old. The volume is of special interest 
tu collectors; the edition, besides being a 
first edition, is limited to 1000 copies. 


SHORT REVIEWS. 


The Hsthetic Attitude, by Herbert Syd- 
ney Langfeld, Assistant Professor 
of Psychology at Harvard Uni- 
versity. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Howe, 1920. 

The attempt to discover the nature 
of beauty is beset with many difficulties, 
and of these not a few are due to the 
striking paradoxes with which the sub- 
ject is full. It has been said that art is 
a detachment from personal concerns; 
yet it is also an attachment to them. 
For through art we are able to realize 
in imagination hopes and desires for 
whose fulfilment the actual life offers 
no opportunity. We fight the battles 
of the hero in the epic and we partici- 
pate in his victories. Again, art, it 
would seem, is both essentially useless 
and essentially useful. For in «esthetic 
expression we are, as Kant said, disin- 
terested and unpractical. At the same 
time, it can be plausibly maintained 
with the French writer, Guyau, that 
the esthetic function serves to heighten 
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the necessary processes of life, and 
therefore has a very practical purpose, 
indeed. Finally, the play-theories of 
Spencer and Schiller lay emphasis on 
the aspect of art as a manifestation of 
exuberance, as a means through which 
such energy as remains over after the 
needs of life have been satisfied is used 
up; nevertheless, it is also true that 
frequently the artist is far from being a 
person of over-abundant physical vital- 
ity, and, more important, that art 
springs up just as often in periods of 
deep suffering — when the harshness 
of circumstances has drained heavily 
an individual's or a nation’s resources— 
as it does in periods of joy and abund- 
ance of life. All these paradoxes render 
the topic of «esthetics fascinating as well 
as difficult, and they are touched in 
some detail by Professor Langfeld in 
his recent work on the “ A’sthetic Atti- 
tude.” In general, he leans to the 
view that as the esthetic experience is 
a specific vital process it must have a 
useful purpose to serve in life; as he 
writes in the preface: “the perception 
of beauty is one of the most useful of 
man’s experiences.” 

Moreover, he maintains that xsthet- 
ics or the study of beauty should have 
a practical purpose, too. “‘When we 
understand why the elements in a work 
of art are arranged in one particular 
way rather than another, and familiar- 
ize ourselves with the nature of the men- 
tal processes or adjustments by which 
such arrangements and the meaning 
they convey are appreciated as esthetic 
values, we shall have acquired a back- 
ground which will supply its own 
interests. . . . It should be the func- 
tion of a treatise on esthetics to achieve 
these results. That is, the value of 
esthetics is pragmatic” (pp. 12-13). 
The aim, then, of the writer is to supply 
the reader with such an intellectual 
background concerning the subject as 
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will enable him to appreciate or create 
beauty better than he would otherwise. 

Why do we call an object beautiful? 
Because it pleases us — that is the usual 
and facile answer. ut so does a beef- 
steak please a healthy appetite, and 
jazz music the young couple madly 
dancing to its strains. To be accurate, 
the answer should be amplified so as to 
cover the conditions of pleasure as well, 
and these, the writer classifies under 
three headings: the person feeling the 
pleasure, the object or the environment 
provoking it in him, and the relation 
between the person and the environ- 
ment. 

The writer defines this relation as a 
psychological relation. The esthetic 
attitude toward an object is analogous 
to that of ordinary perception; it con- 
sists in an attentive selection of certain 
features in the environment and in a 
specific response to them. Of two 
men, tramping in the fields, one will 
perhaps perceive a group of oak-trees, 
a flock of sheep, a ragged shepherd, 
and perhaps a rising moon. The 
other, with an eye to beauty, ‘“‘will 
perceive the oaks, but the leaves melt 
softly into the sky, and instead of a 
group of sheep standing out separate 
and distinct, he will perceive an irreg- 
ular brown-colored mass and over all a 
cloud of dust which tints the atmosphere 
and veils the scene in mystery”’ (p. 28). 
In both cases we have perception, but 
the elements selected vary. We may 
carry this analogy further than the 
author has carried it out himself. 
Thus, in ordinary intellectual percep- 
tion, the object is seen as a thing with 
attributes — as an oak, say, that is 
large and old; in esthetic perception, 
it is personalized and moods are attrib- 
uted to it — the oak is seen to wave its 
branches like arms and the dark sky 
to frown upon it. Moreover, intellec- 
tual perception connects the object 
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with other objects through the relation 
of cause and effect; e.g., we say that 
the oak grows out of the acorn. So does 
the esthetic attitude group objects 
together, but rather under the category 
of similarity; e.g., to the poet, the oak 
looks like a giant, the clouds in the sky 
are fluffy down, the sky itself is a vast 
tent. 

However, as the author points out, 
the esthetic attitude is an affair of the 
body as well as of the mind. In the 
chapters on empathy — the most il- 
luminating in the book — he mentions 
in full detail the physical reactions 
involved in the appreciation of beauty. 
The advocates of the theory of em- 
pathy are, after all, maintaining with 
respect to the esthetic attitude what 
the behaviorists have been maintain- 
ing concerning all mental processes; 
namely, that a mental attitude is es- 
setially a form of behavior. In ap- 
preciating an object, we behave with 
respect to it, in the sense that we in- 
dulge in incipient movements which we 
project into the object. Santayana 
said that beauty is pleasure objectified; 
the modern behavioristic school would 
say that beauty is movement objectified, 
and that in the work of art we admire 
our own motor reactions which we 
have projected into it. In fact, one 
might go further and define art as self- 
contemplation in all respects — con- 
templation not only of our feelings and 
our movements, but of our deeper 
moods and all our mental dispositions. 
There is, after all, nothing new in the 
theory that the drama is a mirror in 
which we see reflected — slightly exag- 
gerated, perhaps, but in vivid shape — 
our foibles and social hypocrisies and 
the conventions which rule us. Art is 
a means to self-consciousness; in con- 
templating a work of art, whether dra- 
matic or one of fiction, poetry, or even 
music, we contemplate ourselves from 
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the outside and thus attain objectivity 
concerning our own persons. 

To return to empathy, the book is 
illustrated with a number of pictures of 
great paintings and works of sculpture, 
by constant reference to which Pro- 
fessor Langfeld is able to show con- 
cretely the prominence of empathic 
reactions in the esthetic attitude. 
Miss Anstruther-Thomson’s reactions, 
quoted on pages 220, 221, are interest- 
ing. The mere appreciation of a jar 
seems to work havoc with her physical 
equanimity: ‘‘The feet press on the 
ground while the eyes fix the base of 
the jar. Then one accompanies the 
lift up, so to speak, of the body of the 
jar by a lift up of one’s own body, and 
one accompanies by a slight sense of 
downward pressure of the head the 
downward pressure of the widened rim 
on the jar’s top.” A lack of sym- 
metry in design affects even her 
breathing. In describing her reaction 
to the so-called ‘“‘ honeysuckle pattern” 
of a Greek vase, she says: “As the eyes 
move upward along the pattern, the 
two eyes draw in a long breath, and 
there comes a slight sensation of the 
sides of the thorax being stretched. .. . 
If we try to reproduce these sensations 
of harmony while looking at the irreg- 
ular shapes in the room, we are met 
by impossibilities, we can no longer 
breathe equally on both sides, .. .” 
It would seem from the above that the 
pleasures of the esthetic attitude are 
those of arduous physical effort rather 
than of quiet spiritual contemplation 
as was thought before. 

Professor Langfeld reaches the con- 
clusion that the natural object or the 
work of art pleases according, primarily 
as it unifies these empathic and per- 
ceptual responses, then he proceeds to 
interpret the esthetic value of sym- 
metry, grace, proportion, etc., in terms 
of their unifying value for the mental- 
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physical processes. The theory is 
suggestive as concerns such arts as 
painting, sculpture, and perhaps music, 
but one may wonder whether empathy 
can account for the esthetic value of a 
tragedy like ‘‘(Edipus Rex,” of an epic 
like the ‘‘Iliad,”’ of a novel like ‘“‘Jude 
the Obscure.” Empathy and_ the 
concept of unification of response 
relate almost exclusively to the formal 
values in beauty; but in literature, the 
nature of the content —its realism 
and its direct relation to the emotions 
— seems equally important. 

What is the general psychological 
background of the esthetic attitude? 
If I am very angry at you, I may lift 
my hand and strike you, or I may go 
to my room and write a satire at your 
expense; if I am very happy, I may 
run about and shout or get intoxicated, 
or I may put my feelings into a lyric. 
In other words, art is emotion whose 
expression, in the world of action, has 
been blocked. Art is detachment not 
only from action, but from one’s own 
self as well. Professor Langfeld devel- 
ops in some detail Dr. Bullough’s 
theory of ‘ psychical distance,” supple- 
menting it with the theory of the parti- 
cipation in the object of beauty. 
** When one views an object esthetically, 
one lives in the object without any 
opposition upon one’s own part” (p. 
59). 

Every science has begun as a branch 
of philosophy. Physics used to be 
natural philosophy and_ psychology 
mental philosophy. Esthetics is still 
mostly regarded as the philosophy of 
beauty, and it is time that it were made 
into a positive and scientific inquiry. 
And as a special science it would take 
the form of a branch of psychology. 
Books like Professor Langfeld’s render 
very useful service in accomplishing 
this gradual transformation of esthetics 
into a science; and in this case, the 
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author’s psychological equipment has 

helped him to write an instructive as 

well as a clear and interesting book. 
Raphael Demos, g ’16. 


French Classicism, by C. H. C. Wright, 
91. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1920. 


To expound clearly and fully the 
numerous factors and phases of French 
classicism within the brief compass of 
a book containing fewer than two hun- 
dred pages, calls for a thorough com- 
mand of the subject and a felicitous 
power of condensed statement. An 
examination of Professor Wright’s 
treatise is convincing of his capabilities 
in both of these regards. 

As a specialist Professor Wright has, 
for now a score of years, interpreted 
French literature of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries to his classes at 
Harvard University, and he has, of 
course, surveyed this field of his predi- 
lection in his comprehensive ‘‘ History 
of French Literature.” The plan of 
that more ample work did not permit 
of the detailed critical analysis of the 
matter and form of classicism which is 
now provided. The more recent work 
is therefore welcome as a useful elabo- 
ration of a portion of the earlier work, 
but it is also an informing manual with 
no necessary dependence upon the 
“History.” : 

For the student of French literature 
satisfied with generalizations “classi- 
cism”’ seems to be a simple term, easy 
to understand and easy to explain. A 
relatively simple term it is, if one is 
prepared to assume, as no few modern 
critics have done, that study of the 
drama of Corneille and Racine and of 
the codified criticism of Boileau can 
convey adequately its meaning. Pro- 
fessor Wright doubts the adequacy of 
study thus limited, for he is far from 
finding simplicity of purpose and 
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method in the movement of classicism 
asa whole. On the contrary he delib- 
erately stresses the complexity of the 
movement, which, though it resulted 
in a fairly unified system before the 
end of the seventeenth century, 
reached that condition only after much 
individual questing along paths that 
often led elsewhere than to the goal. 
He places before us the diversity of 
impulse and effort observable in many 
authors of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, including some who 
receive but scant attention in most 
accounts of that long period, and he 
strives to make clear the social and 
political environment of each author 
as something helpful toward an under- 
standing of the workings of his mind. 

While he accords rather full treat- 
ment to the sixteenth-century writers 
whose labors illustrate the steady prog- 
ress of thought in their time, Professor 
Wright does not make the mistake of 
maintaining that all or even most of 
the impulses toward conscious artistry 
which actuated members of the Pléiade 
and other Renaissance spirits produced 
an effect in the following age. Here, 
as elsewhere in his book, he puts us on 
our guard against those historians and 
critics who conceive of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries as indissol- 
ubly bound together. “‘Coincidently,” 
he says, ‘“‘with the changes in political 
life and the advent of a new dynasty, 
French thought at the end of the six- 
teenth century undergoes sundry trans- 
formations. Sixteenth-century classi- 
cism lapses as a formal literary school. 
The Hellenism of Ronsard has come to 
naught and none of the tragedies of 
the Pléiade proves to be a masterpiece. 
The attention given to them in mod- 
ern histories of literature has been an 
exaggerated one. The drama of the 
Pléiade is much inferior to its lyric 
poetry. We look for a period of 
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chaos and the gradual formation of a 
new social environment for seven- 
teenth-century classicism. Life and 
literature react upon each other. So 
the undercurrents of thought must be 
kept in the reader’s mind.” 

The greatest merit of the present 
book is, perhaps, to be found in its 
treatment of these undercurrents of 
thought. The treatment necessarily 
brings to view many complications, 
and one might well expect resulting 
perplexity for the reader who has not 
yet ranged freely over the wide domain 
of French classicism. Foreseeing this 
danger, Professor Wright has provided 
a chapter on “Principles,” which ful- 
fils excellently its purpose of codrdi- 
nating all the important creative and 
critical aims of the two centuries, 

There is a concluding chapter on the 
tendencies of classicism in the fine arts 
during the seventeenth century, espe- 
cially in painting and in architecture. 
Against this chapter there will cer- 
tainly be brought the objection of 
undue and tantalizing brevity. It is 
instructive as far as it goes, but it 
gives one the impression that it does 
not reveal the author’s real control of 
matter which it simply adumbrates. 

J. D. M. Ford, ’94. 


A Canticle of Pan, by Witter Bynner, 
702. New York: Alfred A. Knopf 
& Co. 1920. 

A Prophet of Joy, by Gamaliel Brad- 
ford, ’86. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 1920. 

“A Canticle of Pan,” by Witter 
Bynner, is a disappointment. If the 
author were a young poet who had pub- 
lished little hitherto, the book might be 
accepted as promising, but as the work 
of a mature writer, who once shared a 
prize for the best book of poetry of the 
year and who is now President of the 
Poetry Society of America, “‘ A Canticle 
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of Pan” is lacking in distinction. Mr. 
Bynner has earned a reputation as a 
writer of brief, melodious lyrics; he has 
turned many a delightful quatrain, and 
in the present volume there is evidence 
of his old ability, but in most of the new 
verses there is an absence of depth which 
metrical skill cannot conceal. Too 
often the poet is carried away by his 
sense of rhyme and rhythm. What- 
ever may have been the effect of the 
title poem when it was recited antiph- 
onally at the University of California, 
the printed text is repetitious to a 
wearisome degree, and, in several places, 
weak. A craftsman of Mr. Bynner’s 
experience might have avoided lines 
like: 

And what should be so strange as that, 

A little new Jehosophat! 

To see Jehovah come along 


and no more harm 
Was in the world for me at all forever from 
that minute. 


In many poems in this new collection 
Mr. Bynner endeavors to be a poet of 
the social consciousness, and he is ill- 
fitted for the task; his poems about the 
recent war breathe a cheap pacifism 
that has not even the ring of sincerity. 
He is at his best as a social poet in the 
blank verse of ‘‘The Patricians,” and 
in the succeeding double quatrain 
which ends, 


But set me a thousand miles away 
From the unconditioned crook 

Who can pry into his neighbors’ prayers 
And steal a pious look. 


The realistic ballad, “‘ Point Bonita,” 
has heartiness and vigor conspicuous 
by their absence in nearly all the other 
poems. 


Blight, Wilson, Scott, two Petersons, 
Stevens, McPherson, seven, 

And they were hearty sons-of-guns 
With strange ideas of heaven. 


The best saloon on the water-front 
Was Johnson’s, called “The Hold.” ‘ 
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Pete Johnson was the reason on’t." 
And then the cronies told 


How they all had sat at Johnson’s place, 
Less than a month before, 

And seen a look on Peter’s face 
When he cleared his throat and swore 


That he wouldn’t last another moon, 
For he felt it in his bones — 

“Boys,” he had said, “I'll be going out soon, 
And these’ll be cold as stones, 


“This left hand looking now so stout, 
Lifting the glass for a clink, 

And this right hand which I hand ahout 
As I ask you boys to drink.” 


Mr. Bynner is usually successful 
with the lyric of purely personal emo- 
tion — the love story of “‘Across the 
Ferry to Fort Lee,” the poignant re- 
membrance of “‘ Night,” and the free- 
verse renderings of the poems from the 
Chinese in the series of ‘Chinese 
Drawings”: 

A Father 
There is a fruit, my son, 
Bitter to taste at first 


But afterward sweet... 
It is called advice. 


A Tea-Girl 
When the fish-eyes of water 
Bubble into crab-eyes — 


Tea! 


It is unfortunate for the poet’s repu- 
tation that he has published much of 
the verse filling the two hundred and 
fourteen pages of this book, for the 
good is buried by the indifferent. 


“A Prophet of Joy,” by Gamaliel 
Bradford, hitherto best known as a 
writer of historical biography, is in 
direct contrast to Mr. Bynner’s vol- 
ume. In a narrative poem divided 
into six books, Mr. Bradford has satir- 
ized modern American life with keen 
humor, understanding, and sympathy 
for the aspirations and the frailties of 
men and women. Hampered for a 
number of years past by delicate health, 
the author has been forced to live in 
comparative seclusion; nevertheless, 
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he describes a Bohemian supper party 
in a city restaurant with the realism of 
an observer, a realism as faithful as 
that with which he describes the quiet 
life of gentlefolk in the country. 
Although, as Miss Katharine Lee 
Bates has pointed out, he has made his 
hero an adaptation of the Shakespe- 
rean coxcomb, yet, despite this exagger- 
ation, Mr. Bradford never fails to dis- 
tinguish between true and false joy; 
his sense of spiritual values is never 
blurred, and he closes his poem with 
words of sane prophecy: 


His death has shown me violence must die, 
Its hideous, tortured strength at last unknit. 
The sullen hordes of greed and wrath must fly 
And joy’s pure torch shall at his heart be lit. 
So love will make him live on earth again, 
Star of immortal hope to mortal men. 


Mr. Bradford has written “A 
Prophet of Joy”’ in that most difficult 
of metres, ottava rima, which Byron 
established in English verse with “‘Don 
Juan.” The contemporary poet has 
mastered the technique of the perplex- 
ing eight-line stanza; he brings humor- 
ous effects from the double rhymes, 
and the straitness of the pattern does 
not prevent his employing thoroughly 
realistic dialogue. Touches of descrip- 
tion, comments about life (wherein 
the author also has the aloofness of a 
dramatist), are indications that Mr. 
Bradford has the poet’s eye and sensi- 
tiveness to emotion. A few stanzas 
from various parts of the narrative 
best convey the temper of the whole. 

Here is a dialogue between a cook 
and the prophet in search of break- 
fast: 


“At the back door a matron, fiery, stout, 

All redolent of luscious kitchen savor, 
Angrily first gave me the right-about; 

But something in my aspect won her favor. 
She murmured, ‘Does your mother know you're 

out?’ 

“My mother’s dead.’ 
Best titbits and assisted my digestion 
With every sort of variegated question. 
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***T’m out to renovate mankind,’ said I. 
‘Go home,’ said she, ‘and suck your nursing- 
bottle,’ 
‘I can’t, I have a work to do,’ said I. 
‘Glory!’ said she, as sage as Aristotle, 
* You work!’ And then she fed me custard pie, 
Entreated me maternally to throttle 
My notions, put a package in my hand which 
Contained an egg, an apple, and a sandwich.” 


There 
poetry in 


is a picture touched with 


Stern as a winter cloud, or churchyard wall, 


and in 


. . . little clumps of birches half-concealed, 
The dancing waters whipped by many a swallow. 


Extreme radicals will have few good 
words for ““A Prophet of Joy”; the 
satire will prick such readers like the 
needles of a porcupine; but the sane 
progressive will find much to delight 
him in the gallimaufry of actresses, 
journalists, business men, and people 
of social distinction. The plot of the 
poem is interesting enough to hold 
attention, the characterization extra- 
ordinary, the irony telling. ‘A 
Prophet of Joy” is far more than an 
ephemeral contribution to the lighter 
poetic literature of the day; the his- 
torian of the future may well turn to 
it for description of American life dur- 
ing the opening decades of the twentieth 
century. 

To compare “A Canticle of Pan” 
with “A Prophet of Joy” is to find that 
Mr. Bynner, in spite of his seeming 
seriousness, is not a real critic of life, 
while Mr. Bradford, for all his care- 
free jauntiness, is a clear-sighted inter- 
preter of reality. 

Norreys Jephson O’Conor, ’07. 


Hospitable England in the Seventies: 
the Diary of a Young American, 
1875-1876, by Richard Henry 
Dana, ’74. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin Co. 1921. 

In July, 1875, Mr. Dana, then one 

year out of college, went abroad for a 
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year of travel. With letters of intro- 
duction to many eminent persons in 
social, political, and academic circles, 
and with what was clearly an attrac- 
tive and responsive personality to win 
the liking of those to whom he presented 
himself, he soon was given an oppor- 
tunity to see the best in English life. 
While he was in Europe he kept his 
diary faithfully, and now, with such 
revision only as seemed necessary to 
give some of the entries greater interest 
and intelligibility to the reader, he 
makes the journal public. 

It gives vivid impressions of English 
life and of some of the important per- 
sons of the time. Gladstone, Lord 
Coleridge, the Duke of Argyll, Lord 
Tenterden, and Lord John Russell 
were among those who entertained the 
young American; and the accounts of 
conversations that he had with them 
have freshness and vitality. Attrac- 
tive as are the portraits of Mr. Dana’s 
English friends, the best portrait is 
that which the author has drawn 
unconsciously of himself, and about 
which he need have no misgivings. 
Not many young men just out of col- 
lege could comport themselves in simi- 
lar circumstances with the poise and 
grace of manner that he displayed, or 
could talk with such variety and ac- 
curacy of knowledge upon so many 
subjects. The young American an- 
swered the searching questions of 
s'atesmen about the American Consti- 
tution and the manner in which it was 
adopted; he devised a machine for 
gathering up and binding barley and 
wheat, which were then gathered up 
and bound by hand; he suggested a 
method for raising a battleship that 
had been sunk in the Irish Channel — 
the method that was subsequently 
adopted for raising sunken ships; he 
sketched; he sang, to his own accom- 
paniment on the guitar; he quoted 
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from the classics upon occasion; when 
he visited Greece and Italy, it was not 
as one who had forgotten his Greek and 
his Latin and all his ancient history; 
but these and many other creditable 
facts are set down in the narrative 
without egotism; the writer is not 
fancying himself as an Admirable 
Crichton. He was a most worthy 
representative of Harvard College; 
his book would be a good one for under- 
graduates to read. It might inspire 
some of them to achieve in their college 
course an equally well-rounded educa- 
tion. 


A New England Group and Others: 
Shelburne Essays, Eleventh Series, 
by Paul Elmer More, A.M., ’93. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
1921. 


The announcement of a new series of 
Shelburne Essays is always an event of 
importance to those who are interested 
in criticism as an art. The eleventh 
series, just issued, sustains Mr. More’s 
high reputation. The ripeness and 
richness of his work are satisfying. 
He has the temperament of the 
critic, cool, detached, unprejudiced. He 
treats recondite matters with extreme 
lucidity; he has an instinct for seizing 
the essential and fundamental, and a 
faculty for summarizing deftly and 
accurately. He has also the equip- 
ment of the scholar. He is learned in 
the classics and in modern languages 
and literatures, in Sanskrit and in the 
lore of India. The range of his inter- 
ests is wide; it embraces philosophy 
and religion, poetry, drama, fiétion, 
economics, politics, and education. 
Whatever the subject that he discusses, 
he treats it always with serenity and 
competence. His judgments and his 
style will satisfy every one but the 
impatient radical. With the impatient 
radical Mr. More has nothing in come 
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mon. His sketch of Viscount Morley 
as one who accepted the ungrudged 
gifts of a society which he chose delib- 
erately to undermine is a skilful bit of 
portraiture; it is not one that persons 
of radical tendencies will enjoy. His 
sympathies are with the liberal-minded 
conservatives —— whose existence many 
self-styled liberals deny. 

Mr. More is learned without being 
pedantic; he cultivates the graces and 
urbanities of style without becoming 
affected or stilted. It is delightful to 
come upon a volume so highly distin- 
guished by wisdom and by charm. 
The essay on Charles Eliot Norton 
must appeal to Harvard men of a past 
generation. ‘‘The winds of folly blew 
about him as they blow about us, the 
dust of pedantries smote his eyes, 
cant and sentimentalism fouled his air, 
but he held to his cause unmoved, 
cherishing always in his heart what is 
lovely and of good report, a faithful 
teacher, to whom were well applied the 
words of the poet who had been the 
chief study of his life: 

Felice te, che si parli a tua posta.” 


A Mind Adrift, by Daniel Wright Kit- 
tredge, 02. Seattle: S. F. Shorey. 
1920. 


In this ironical story of the way in 
which insanity overtook a man who had 
acted, as he believed, from the highest 
motives in contempt of convention, 
and who had achieved riches but not 
happiness, Mr. Kittredge has produced 
a piece of work more notable than most 
recent fiction. Plunkett Treen, the 
diamond miner, who feels himself 
pursued by the “‘ Hounds of Custom,” 
is an interesting character, portrayed 
with skill and subtlety, the people on 
shipboard, who hear his story and pass 
upon his case, are vividly sketcheds 
and the final episode of the rascally 
attendant in the insane asylum, who 
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plotted vainly to turn Treen’s worthless 
will to his personal advantage, makes 
an appropriate and effective climax 
to the tale. Mr. Kittredge’s metliod 
and style are individual, his comments 
are shrewd, his little volume has so 
much distinction that one looks with 
eagerness for other work from his 
pen. 


Collected Legal Papers, by Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, ’61. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Howe. 1920. 

It is perhaps unusual to begin a re- 
view of a collection of legal papers of a 
highly technical character, essays more 
or less elementary, and extracts from 
letters and from after-dinner speeches, 
by saying that the dominant note of the 
book containing all this is an inspira- 
tion to noble living. Yet that is the 
impression that the reader carries 
away from Mr. Justice Holmes’s book. 

The articles on Early English Equity, 
Agency, Privilege, Malice and Intent, 
and Executors, show profound learning 
and intimate knowledge of “black 
letter” law. They are scholarly pro- 
ductions which in the legal magazines 
in which they were first published have 
long been turned to by the eager stu- 
dent. The introduction to the reprint 
in 1900 of Montesquieu’s ‘‘Esprit des 
Lois’’ and the discussion called “‘ Law 
in Science and Science in Law” are 
written in the high tone characteristic 
of the author, and treat, in a fashion 
interesting even to the layman, broad 
principles which go far deeper than de- 
tails of law either past or present. The 
book reveals great wisdom as well as 
profound scholarship. 

What makes it truly remarkable, 
however, is the high-minded way in 
which the author regards the profession 
of law, and the inspiring manner in 
which by reason of his point of view he 
writes onit. He thinks in a noble fash- 
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ion of life, and of the practice of law 
as a way of life. ’ 

To Mr. Justice Holmes the joy as well 
as the duty of existence consists in 
earnest endeavor. He asks, “Is life 
less than a boat-race? If a man will 
give all the blood in his body to win the 
one, will he not spend all the might of 
his soul to prevail in the other?” And 
again he says that it is a legitimate in- 
quiry for a young man to make when 
he considers taking up the practice of 
law as his life-work, ‘‘What have you 
said to show that I can reach my own 
spiritual possibilities through such a 
door as this?” The author is in no 
doubt as to the answer. He is clear, 
in his own mind, “‘that a man may live 
greatly in the law as well as elsewhere; 
that there as well as elsewhere his 
thought may find its unity in an infin- 
ite perspective.” For the true lawyer 
“no less a history will suffice than that 
of the moral life of his race,” and his 
business as a thinker “is to make 
plainer the way from one thing to the 
whole of things.” These are noble 
thoughts finely expressed. 

The bench and bar of the country 
owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Justice 
Holmes for the high plane on which the 
profession of law is placed by this book. 
It should be read by every young man 
about to enter upon its tangled paths. 
To the seasoned practitioner it will 
appeal quite as much, He will be in- 
spired anew by having revived for 
him ideals which, in the hurry and dust 
of day-to-day legal conflict and con- 
fusion, he has probably found himself 
too busy to keep constantly in mind. 


A Shorter History of England and Greater 
Britain, by Arthur Lyon Cross, 
95, Professor of History in the 
University of Michigan. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 1920. 


Professor Cross has, in this volume, 
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condensed his earlier work on the same 
theme, and has given us a book of some 
400,000 words, which is obviously 
meant primarily to serve as.a textbook 
for college or university work. It is 
excellently adapted for that purpose. 
It is full, particularly on the political 
and constitutional side, it is well ar- 
ranged and well balanced in its treat- 
ment of the different periods of English 
history, and it is so well written that the 
most unwilling student cannot allege 
that it is hard to read. It gives the 
impression of being modeled somewhat 
on the familiar work of Green, and if 
it were printed in a library edition, it 
might well bear comparison with that 
history. Itis, however, more summary 
in its treatment of the greater and more 
dramatic moments of the story, and it 
uses the space thus gained to mention 
events that the English historian foun] 
it advisable to omit. Professor Cross 
is without literary pretension; he 
writes simply, clearly, directly. Hehas 
the valuable gift of conciseness. His 
chapters on the social and intellectual 
history of the nation, and his brief 
but enlightening characterization of 
the chief political figures in his story, 
are excellently done. The person who 
reads for entertainment or for a broad 
general view of the course of English 
history might choose to have these 
passages extended; but one cannot see 
that anything of real importance has 
been omitted. There is an interesting 
chapter on the growth of the British 
Empire, and although Professor Cross 
has everywhere refrained from mak- 
ing his book a dogmatic interpretation 
of history from his own point of view, 
he lets us see that he feels the Em- 
pire to be a force for peace and progress 
in the world, and that he does not sym- 
pathize with those in India, in Egypt, 
and in Ireland who are working to 
disrupt it. 
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The First Year of the League of Nations, 
by George Grafton Wilson, Pro- 
fessor of International Law, Har- 
vard University. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. 1921. 

This is merely a very concise recapit- 
ulation of the activities of the Council 
and the Assembly of the’ League of 
Nations, during the first year of the 
League’s existence. It contains almost 
no comment on those activities, and 
expresses no opinion on the degree of 
success that has attended them. It is 
not, therefore, a book to be read for 
entertainment; it is not intended to be 
soread. It is compact of information, 
and will prove a valuable book of refer- 
ence for those who desire to know ex- 
actly what the League is actually doing 
to justify its existence. Incidentally, 
though the author makes no attempt 
to labor the point, we get from it a strik- 
ing impression of the difficulties and 
complexities that beset the work of so 
untried and so far-reaching an institu- 
tion. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


*,* All publications received will be acknowledged 
in thiscolumn. Works by Harvard men or relating 
to the University will be noticed or reviewed so far 
as is possible. 


Hospitable England in the Seventies: the Diary of a 
Young American, 1875-1876, by Richard Henry 
Dana, ’74. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifffin Co., 1921. Cloth, illustrated, 378 pp. 85. 

The University of Michigan, by Wilfred Shaw. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Howe, 1920. 
Cloth, illustrated, 364 pp. 

A New England Group and Others: Shelburne 
Essays, Eleventh Series, by Paul Elmer More, A.M., 
’93. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1921. Cloth, 287 pp. $2. 

A Guide to the Study of Occupations: a selected 
Critical Bibliography of the Common Occupations 
with Specific References for Their Study, by Fred- 
erick J. Allen, G.S. ’02-03. Bureau of Vocational 
Guidance, Harvard University, Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1921. Cloth, 183 pp. 

The First Yzar of the League of Nations, with the 
Covenant of the League of Nations in an Appendiz, 
by George Grafton Wilson, Professor of Interna- 
tional Law, Harvard University. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., 1921. Cloth, 94 pp 

Le Gendre de Monsieur Poirier, par Emile Angier 
et Jules Sanieau, edited with Introduction, Notes, 
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Exercises, and Vocabulary by Richmond Laurin 
Harkins, 08. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1921. 
Cloth, 169 pp. 

Colomba, par Prosper Mérimée, edited with In- 
troduction, Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary by 
Richmond Laurin Hawkins, ’03. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1921. Cloth, 339 pp. 

En Espaiia, by Guillermo Rivera, ’09, and Henry 
Grattan Doyle, 11. Boston: Silver, Burdett & 
Co., 1921. Cloth, 150 pp. 

Word Finder, by Hubert V. Coryell, ’11, and 
Henry W. Holmes, ’03. Yonkers-on-Hudson: 
Wald Book Company, 1921. Cloth, 150 pp. 72 
cents. 

M. Tulli Ciceronis De Divmatione, Liber Primus, 
edited by Arthur Stanley Pease, ’02. (University 
of Illinois Studies in Language and Literature.) 
University of Illinois, 1921 168pp. $1.50. 

The Man-Killers, by Dane Coolidge, g ’99. 
New York: E. P Dutton & Co., 1921. Cloth, 243 
pp. $2. 


MARRIAGES. 


** It is requested that wedding announcements 
be sent to the Editor of the GrapuaTEes’ MaGAzingE. 
in order to make this record more nearly complete 


1894. David Jacque Gallert to Mabel 
Zellner Andrews, at New York, 
Jan. 27, 1921. 

1897. Henry Wainwright Howe to Mrs. 
Josephine T. Atterbury Potter, at 
New York, April 16, 1921. 

1898. Frederick Augustine S erling to 
Mrs. Dorothy Williams McCombs, 
at Washington, D.C., May 16, 
1921. 

[1900]. Frank Spalding Lewis to Mrs. 
Clara E. Clarke, Feb. 24, 1921. 

1900. Chester Odiorne Swain to Mrs. 
Florence Thayer Cumings, at 
Brookline, March 1, 1921. 

1900. Newell Whiting Tilton to Mrs. 
Elizabeth M. Breese, at New 
York, March 29, 1921. 

1904. Thomas Newell Metcalf to Eliza- 

beth Mason Paine, at Brookline, 

April 6, 1921. 

Fitch Harrison Haskell to Grace 

Eveleth Clark, at Pasadena, Cal., 

April 12, 1921. 

1905. John White Johnston to Con- 
stance Grant, at New York, N.Y., 
Feb. 17, 1921. 

1907. Sidney Parker Henshaw to Mar. 


1905. 
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garet Hyde Hamilton, at New 
York, N.Y., Feb. 1, 1921. 


[1908.] Percival Gilbert to Elizabeth 


Warner, at Boston, April 16, 
1921. 

Harry Lambert Murphy to Mrs. 
Jessie Stewart Lynch, at New 
York, N.Y., March 19, 1921. 
Richard Montague Hunt to 
Bertha Aylesworth, at Portland, 
Ore., March 12, 1921. 

Samuel Crocker Lawrence to 
Margaret Eleanor Gordon, at 
Savannah, Ga., April 28, 1921. 


[1910.] Robert Woodward Morgan to 


1911. 


Carol Kobbe, at Bay Shore, L.L., 
N.Y., April 18, 1921. 

Francis Cunningham to Yvonne 
Loupret, at Lowell, Feb. 19, 
1921. 

Frederick James Deane to Julia 
Shepley Ccolidge, at Boston, 
April 12, 1921. 

Ray Potter Dunning to Mildred 
W. Lewis, at Cranford, N.J., 
April 9, 1921. 

Seward Churchyard Simons to 
Evelyn Cunningham, at Buffalo, 
N.Y., April 21, 1921. 

Willard Judson Ball to Mildred 
Alberta Herman, at Brookline, 
Feb. 12, 1921. 


[1913.] Robert Cochran Clifford, Jr., to 


Mrs. Rubina Mildred Robinson, 
at Brookline, March 16, 1921. 
Heyward Cutting to Constance 
Cleveland Robertson, at New 
York, N.Y., Feb. 2, 1921. 
Robert Finley Hawkins to Mary 
Marston Leonard, at Belmont, 
Nov. 29, 1920. 


[1913.] John Clayton Milliken to Marie 


Madeleine Gabrielle Renée de 
Lartigue, at Toulouse, France, 
June 14, 1920. 

John Kirtland Wright to Kathar- 
ine McGiffert, at New York, 
N.Y., Jan. 12, 1921. 
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William Ellery Bright, Jr., to 
Margaret Denholm, at Worces- 
ter, April 9, 1921. 

James Bryant Conant to Grace 
Thayer Richards, at Cambridge, 
April 17, 1921. 

James Herbert Leighton to Mar- 
garet Jane Carver at Cambridge, 
May 5, 1921. 

John Hopkinson Baker to Eliza- 
beth Carrington Dabney, at 
Dallas, Tex., March 2, 1921. 
Charles Russell Codman, 2d, to 
Theodora Larocque, at New 
York, N.Y., March 23, 1921. 


{1915.] Samuel Putnam Farrington to 


Gwendolyn Robertson, at New 
York, Feb. 15, 1921. 

Miles Pratt Robinson to Helen 
Elizabeth Keith, at Nashua, 
N.H., March 19, 1921. 

Clement Taggart Bates to Ethel 
C. French, at Cambridge, Sept. 
18, 1920. 

John Jacob Frenning to Mary 
Chilton Esty, at Brookline, Feb. 
22, 1921. 

Harold Stephen Anderson to Dor- 
othy Josephine Holland, at New 
York, April 8, 1921. 

Francis Higginson Cabot, Jr., 
to Currie Duke Mathews, at 
New York, N.Y., April 18, 1921. 
Harold Homer Davis to Alice 
Troy, at Providence, R.I., March 
17, 1921. 

Lorenzo Barry Day to Geraldine 
Garrison, at Minneapolis, Minn., 
April 11, 1921. 

Donald Smith Gates to Mary 
Elinor Stinson, at Boston, Feb. 
25, 1921. 

James Windsor Hubbell to Har- 
riet Cox Parnell, at Sacramento, 
Cal., Jan. 26, 1921. 

John Saxton Kent, Jr., to Mar- 
garet Mary Agnew, at Paterson, 
N.J., April 23, 1921. 
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{1917.] Frederic M. Seeger to Dorothy 
Kauffman, at Lincoln, Neb., 
Feb. 1, 1921. 

1918. David Bullard Arnold to Virginia 
Baker, at Chestnut Hill, May 7, 
1921. 

1918. David Gregg to M. Lillian Beck, 
at Brookline, March 19, 1921. 

{1918.] Howard Eliot Huckins to Ida 
May Latil, at Baton Rouge, La., 
Feb. 17, 1921. 

Martin S. Swanson to Hazel A. 
Philbrook, at Winthrop, April 
30, 1921. 

Charles Wilson Taintor, 2d, to 
Elizabeth Wood Tabor, at Cam- 
bridge, April 30, 1921. 

{1919.] Franklin Warren Hobbs, Jr., 
to Eisie Haskell Pierce, at New 
Bedford, April 2, 1921. 

1919. Albert La Pool Strehlke to Ruth 
M. Brandon, at Portland, Me., 
April 18, 1921. 

Ernest Van Rensselaer Stires to 
Louise Homer, at New York, 
N.Y., April 12, 1921. 

Ambrose Ely Chambers to Mary 
E. Billard, at Boston, April 2, 
1921. 

{1922.] Wynant Davis Hubbard to 
Margaret Carson, at Greenwich, 
Conn., Feb. 5, 1921. 

D.M.D. 1886. Waldo Elias Boardman 
to Mary Ellen Townsend, at 
Santa Cruz, Cal., Feb. 14, 1921. 

D.M.D. 1914. George Nathan Abbott to 
Dorothy Gurney, at Brighton, Me., 
April 21, 1921. 

D.M.D.1917. Harold Arthur Carnes 
to Helen Carleton, at Reading, 
April 16, 1921. 

L.S. 1899-01. Ledyard Cogswell, Jr., to 
Dorothy Treat Arnold, at Al- 
bany, N.Y., Feb. 1, 1921. 

LL.B. 1920. Alexander Burgess Royce 
to Barbara Burgess, at Dedham, 
March 12, 1921. 

A.M. (Hon.) 1903. George Foster Pea- 
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body to Mrs. Katrina Trask, at 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y., Feb. 5, 
1921. 


. 1919. Joe Vincent Meigs to Eliza- 


beth Wallace, at Fitchburg, April 
2, 1921. 


. 1920. George Mansfield Craig 


to Alice M. West, at Newton 
Centre, Feb. 3, 1921. 


NECROLOGY. 


Graduates, 
The College. 


. Henry Bruce Scott, LL.B., d. at 


Burlington, Ia., Feb. 22, 1921. 


. Charles Marsh Foster, d. at 


Derry, N.H., March 14, 1921. 


. George Harrison Mifflin, d. at 


Boston, April 5, 1921. 


. Samuel Carroll Derby, A.M., d. 


at Columbus, O., March 28, 
1921. 


. Charles Latham Hayward, A.M., 


d. at Boston, Feb. 20 1921. 


. Henry Lincoln Clapp, d. at Mel- 


rose, Feb. 9, 1921. 


. Edward Dudley, d. at Camden, 


N.J., Sept. 13, 1920. 


. William Fiske Whitney, M.D., d. 


at Boston, March 4, 1921. 


. Charles Howland Russell, d. at 


New York, N.Y., Feb. 19, 1921. 


. Homer Bartlett Richardson, d. 


at Boston, April 11, 1921. 


. Dexter Lyman Stone, d. at Brat- 


tleboro, Vt., April 2, 1921. 


. John Gavin Morris, M.D., d. at 


South Boston, April 14, 1921. 


. Dudley Bowditch Fay, d. at 


Boston, Feb. 7, 1921. 


. Franklin Arthur Dakin, A.M., d. 


at Haverford, Pa., April 26, 1921. 


. John Downer Pennock, d. at 


Syracuse, N.Y., March 11, 1921. 


. Charles Coleman Allen, d. at 


Troy, O., Jan. 1, 1921. 
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1887. 


1887. 


1888. 


Arthur Mark Cummings, d. at 
West Collingwood, N.J., March 
14, 1921. 

Charles Sproull Thompson, d. at 
Bangor, Me., Jan. 30, 1921. 
Herbert Haviland Field, A.M., 
Ph.D., d. at Zurich, Switzerland, 
April 5, 1921. 


. William Henry Furness, 3d, d. 


at Wallingford, Pa., Aug. 11, 
1920. 


. Charles Sumner Hawes, d. at Chi- 


cago, Ill., April 22, 1921. 


. Daniel James Shea, d. at Boston, 


Jan. 11, 1921. 


. Henry Payson Dowst, d. at New 


York, N.Y., March 13, 1921. 


. Stanley Wilson Merrell, LL.B., 


d. at Cleveland, O., Feb. 14, 1921. 


. Edgar Walter Roovers, d. at 


Brooklyn, N.Y., March 24, 1920. 


. Fenton Tomlinson, d. at New 


York, N.Y., March 20, 1921. 


. Leo LeGay Burley, d. at London, 


England, March 9, 1921. 


. Charles Joseph Francis O’Brien, 


d. at Jamaica Plain, Feb. 14, 
1921. 


. Lyon Cobb, d. at Chicago, IIl., 


Feb. 25, 1921. 


. Walworth Campbell Cody, d. at 


. Rollin 


New York, N.Y., April 6, 1921. 
McCulloch Gallagher, 
A.M., d. at St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 
21, 1921. 


. William Wilder Rice, d. at Wor- 


cester, March 13, 1921. 


. James Warren Feeney, d. at 


Littleton, Feb. 16, 1921. 


. Richard Blynn Varnum, d. at 


1904. 


Paris, France, March 6, 1921. 


Scientific School. 


Eliot Nichols Smith, d. at Arling- 
ton, Feb. 17, 1921. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 


1910. 


Arthur Lewis McCobb, A.M., d. 
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at Buenos Aires, Argentina, Jan. 
30, 1921. 


. Irving Angell Field, A.M., d. at 


Worcester, Feb. 14, 1921. 


. Herbert Frank Schuchmann, 


A.M., d. at Jamaica Plain, Feb. 
25, 1921. 


Medical School. 


. Alfred Bennison Atherton, d. at 


San Diego, Cal., March 7, 1921. 


. Andrew Jackson Stevens, d. at 


Malden, Feb. 22, 1921. 


. Wallace Williams Lovejoy, A.M., 


S.T.D., at Oakland, Cal., April 8, 
1921. 


. Edward Josiah Ruddock, d. at 


Santa Rosa, Cal., Feb. 6, 1921. 


. Milo Augustus Jewett, d. at 


Trondhjem, Norway, in March, 
1921. 


. Walter Green Sullivan, d. at 


Providence, R.I., Feb. 18, 1921. 
Law School. 


. Phillips Phoenix, d. at New York, 


N.Y., April 11, 1921. 


. Patrick Joseph McCarthy, d. at 


Providence, R.I., March 13, 
1921. : 


. Orray Taft Sherman, d. at Wor- 


cester, Feb. 6, 1921. 


. Edward Sandford, d. at New 


York, N.Y., Feb. 19, 1921. 


. Fayette Smith Munro, d. at High- 


land Park, IIl., Jan. 19, 1921. 


. William Frank McCombs, d. at 


Greenwich, Conn., Feb. 22, 1921. 
Dental School. 


. George Luther Parmele, d. at 


Hartford, Conn., Jan. 3, 1921. 
Cemporarp Members, 
The College. 


. Francis Mason Learned, d. at 


Boston, March 14, 1921. 


. Winslow Clark, d. at Shoreham, 


Vt., Feb. 16, 1921. 
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1896. Edmund Eltinge Van der Burgh, 
d. at Pheenix, Ariz., March 19, 
1921. 

1907. Louis Starr, Jr., d. at London, 
England, April 18, 1921. 

1916. Eugene Paul Holcomb, d. at 
Rapid City, S.D., Jan. 10, 1921. 

1918-20. Lee Ming Tsaon, d. at Cam- 
bridge, Feb. 18, 1920. 

1921. Edson Lindsey Crafts, d. at 
Huntington, March 24, 1921. 

1921. Francis Underwood Perry, d. at 
Florence, Italy, in March, 1921. 

1923. Gerhard Christian August Fetzer, 
d. at Cambridge, April 21, 1921. 


Scientific School. 
1896-98. Nathaniel Johnson Rust, Jr., 
d. at St. Petersburg, Fla., March 
25, 1921. 
1901-05. Wilson Chase Dexter, d. at 
New York, N.Y., Feb. 6, 1921. 


Law School. 

1866-67. John Woodbridge Patton, A.M., 
d. at Philadelphia, Pa., April 21, 
1921. 

1870-71. James 
Philadelphia, 
1921. 

1883-84. Francis Porter Lowrey, d. at 
New York, N.Y., April 16, 1918. 

1903-04. George Unangst Wenner, d. at 
Palo Alto, Cal., May 30, 1920. 

1905-08. Thomas Dunham Luce, Jr., 
d. at Nashua, N.H., Feb. 25, 
1921. 

1919-20. Roy Wilmington Henderson, 
d. at Brookline, March 18, 1920. 


John Kane, d. at 
Pa., March 10, 


Medical School. 


1913-15. Lawrence Chesley Chisholm, 
d. at Boston, April 2, 1921. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


The Harvard Summer School will 
open on July 5 and will continue as 
usual for six weeks. About thirty 


University Notes. 


[June, 


courses in Education will be given dur- 
ing the session. 

G. H. Parker, ’87, Professor of Zodl- 
ogy, and E. W. Forbes, ’95, Director of 
the Fogg Art Museum, have served as 
Western Exchange Professors during 
the second half year. 

The original draft of “‘ America,” by 
Samuel Francis Smith, 1829, has been 
on view in the Treasure Room of the 
Widener Library. 

The Faculty of the Medical School 
has decided to offer the degree of Doctor 
of Medical Sciences, in the hope that 
it may attract men who are interested 
in the scientific aspect of medicine as 
distinguished from the clinical. 

The Harvard University Library is 
the third largest library in the country, 
being exceeded in size only by the Con- 
gressional Library at Washington and 
the New York Public Library. The 
volumes and pamphlets in the Harvard 
University Library number 2,018;000. 
Of these more than 200,000 volumes are 
in the Law School Library. At the 
Widener Library, during the year 1919- 
20, 114,219 books were lent for house 
use, or use in the reading room, studies, 
or cubicles. 

By the will of Mrs. John Knowles 
Paine, Harvard University has received 
a fund of over $61,000 to endow two 
traveling fellowships in music, with 
stipends of $1400 each. The bequest 
was left in memory of John Knowles 
Paine, Professor of Music from 1875 to 
1905. The fellowships will be open to 
undergraduates, except freshmen, and 
to resident students of the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences. 

In observance of the hundredth anni- 
versary of the death of John Keats 
there were assembled for exhibition in 
the Treasure Room of the Widener 
Library many Keats manuscripts and 
original editions, lent from the collec- 
tions of J. P. Morgan, ’89, F. B. Bemis, 
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and Miss Amy Lowell, together with a 
number of reproduced portraits and 
sketches, and photographs from the 
collection of L. A. Holman. 

A fellowship in Roosevelt Research 
was established for the half year by 
the trustees of the Roosevelt Memorial 
Association. The holder of it was 
Marcus L. Hansen, Grad. ’17-18, ’19-20, 
of Iowa City, Ia. His task has been to 
gather all the available material about 
Colonel Roosevelt’s life as an under- 
graduate. 

A bill providing that the President 
and Fellows and the Board of Overseers 
may determine the method of voting 
for Overseers has passed the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature. Hitherto the 
Legislature has been the only body 
which could change the method of 
electing Overseers. 

At the end of the mid-year period 
degrees were bestowed on 163 students; 
the degree of A.B. was conferred upon 
87 men. About half of this number 
received the degree ‘“‘for honorable 
service in the war”; they had com- 
pleted three quarters of the regular 
requirements for the degree. A war 
degree was conferred posthumously 
upon David S. Laird, ’19, of Amherst, 
N.S., who entered Harvard in 1915 
from the Boston Latin School and soon 
afterwards enlisted in the Canadian 
Army. He returned to college in 1919, 
and died last August. Richard Blynn 
Varnum, °21, of Jerome, Idaho, re- 
ceived a war degree. He died in Paris 
on March 6. He had been studying 
at the University of Toulouse as the 
holder of an American Field Service 
Fellowship. 

The Graduate School of Business 
Administration has limited the num- 
ber of men it will admit to its entering 
class next year to 300. 

A number of illuminated manuscripts 
from the Pierpont Morgan Library 
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have been exhibited in the Fogg Art 
Museum. 

The ‘‘47 Workshop”’ players under 
the direction of Professor G. P. Baker 
gave performances in New York City, 
Utica, Buffalo, and Cleveland, during 
the week of the spring vacation. 

Professor G. H. Parker has been 
appointed director of the Harvard 
Zodlogical Laboratory, to take the 
place of Professor E. L. Mark, who is 
retiring from active teaching with the 
title of Professor Emeritus. 

The New England Federation of 
Harvard Clubs held a ‘‘Graduates’ 
Day” in Cambridge on Saturday, May 
21, at the invitation of the University. 

The Harvard Roll of Honor, as re- 
vised by the War Records Office, now 
contains the names of 369 Harvard men 
who lost their lives in the war. Of 
these, 164 were killed in action or died 
of wounds, 138 died of disease, 33 were 
killed in airplane accidents or died as a 
result of them, and 34 died from other 
causes. 


VARIA. 
INTEGER VITAE OR AS YOU WERE. 
By W. R. Buruincame, ’13. 


Turnk you I, who once have tasted 
Thine especial joys and fears, 
Fairest Cambridge, when I wasted 
Those particular four years, 


Think you I, who now must struggle 
For my living, have forgot 

How with thee I learned to juggle 
Education? I have not. 


I remember, I remember 

Days of spring and autumn time, _ 
Not to mention bleak December j 
So essential to my rhyme. 


Was it in the spring or fall I 

Rowed, boxed, swam and golfed and such? 
I can’t say; yet I recall I 

Didn’t do athletics much; 


But I know I played some game. . . Bridge? 
Checkers, dominoes, or chess, 

In those dreamy days at Cambridge — 

It escapes me I confess. 
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Did I dance? Or, blushing, stammer 
Words of love in Brattle Hall? 

Did I sing, or throw the hammer? 
Very little, if at all 


Did I study stars or statics, 
Epictetus or Phil E? 

Was it Nolen or quadratics 
That determined my A.B.? 


Did I ever risk my limbs on 
Running track or skating rink? 
Did I ever read the Crimson? 
Very rarely, I should think. 


Could I ever boast to know well 
Members of the Faculty? 

Did I call on Mr. Lowell 
Sunday afternoons at tea? 


Did I sometimes go and ramble 

By the Charles and watch the Crew? 
Did I drink, perhaps, or gamble? 
What the devil did I do? 


I don’t know, but I am certain 

I remember through my tears, 
What a pleasant place thou wert in 
Those irrevocable years. 


And when I am old and spavined, 
If the railroad fares go down, 
I'll pawn everything I have and 
Go and visit Cambridge town. 
{Harvard Lampoon.] 


A VALENTINE FOR DEAN BRIGGS. 
By H. W. H. Powe, ’09. 


You teach Browning? Well, you used to; 
Made us read the cryptic bird; 

Here’s a Valentine for you, sir, here’s a faint and 
fleeting word 

On the last athletie triumph won by Yale, not dis- 
interred ... 


Gabriel's trump could not arouse her, she will 
never reappear 

Undefeated, as we knew her, when she held her 
title clear 

To the great blue-bellied Triumph stretching on 
from year to year. 


[June, 


In those years of Yale’s abundance, ere she loosed 
her deadly clamp, 

Who prepared her gaudy conquests, who around 
the evening lamp 

Coached the coaches at New Haven? You re- 

member Walter Camp. . . 

resourceful, cautious, patient. Dimly 

might we then discern 

Any chance to break the shackles, 
us live and learn; 

Never doubting right would conquer or the longest 
worm would turn. 


Grim, 


Still you bade 


When they bind their crown of laurel onto Haugh- 
ton’s hairless bean, 

Do they think of you, I wonder; do they know the 
smiling Dean 

Was the closest thing to Cato Harvard Yard has 
ever seen? 


After thirty years of glory, full of honor and re- 
nown, 

Camp went back to making clockworks, and the 
star of Yale went down. 

Princeton trimmed them, made them like it. So 
did Colgate. So did Brown. 


Wash and Jeff harpooned them freely. Boston 
knocked them for a goal, 

Harvard's annual performance must have warmed 
your iron soul 

When the froglike chorus faltered in their horror- 
haunted Bowl. 


What of Camp? That restless spirit, leaping on 
from plan to plan, 
Took Apollo for his model, made him out of Cal- 


iban 
By his “‘Daily Dozen” system for the Tired Busi- 
ness Man. 


Is it true that you have tried it? Isit true that you 
relent? 
Giving Camp a final triumph, unexpected, Heaven 
sent — 
“Est Delenda,” muttered Cato. 
where Carthage went. 
[Harvard Lampoon.) 


Yale has gone 
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HEPPEL WHITE 


STERLING SILVERWARE—THE GIFT OF GIFTS 


Wuat is there more beautiful, more en- 
at more useful, more prized than the 


Sterling Silverwate ? 


What “ Lady of the House,” if asked to name 
a gift that her home lacked, would not eagerly 
say, “Give me a set of Sterling Silverware. ° 


And of all Silverware there is none as 
none so beautiful in design as Heppelwhite 
Sterling Silverware. 


Heppel white is the “‘ pattern of patterns.” See 
it. Test it by all your culture — any standard 
past or present. 
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